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THE YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


Blind Man's Bull. 


PLEASANT picture of a right pleasant game. 
Would not you like to be one of the party—to .be 
_ there joining in the thick of the fun—rejoicing in a; 
: narrow escape now and then, and using all fair arti- 
fices to mislead and puzzle the blinded man? Ah, it is a rol- 
licking game, needing only plenty of space, and the temper to 
enjoy it, to set old and young laughing to their hearts’ content. 
I like best, now-a-days, to sit and look on, or, if engaged in the 
came, would rather not be caught, and have to tell how many 
horses my father has, give their colours, and then turn round 


three times and catch whom I may.” Looking on I enjoy it, 


and have my part to do in warning the company from getting 
too near the fireplace, and in explaining, when Buff catches 
me, thinking me to be somebody else, or ‘i knowi ing that | 
am not in the game, that he has still to go blindfold tntil he 
can succeed in laying hold of another. It is good fun to me, 
when my little niece is caught by that great strapping lad, to 
watch how she purses up her mouth, holds back her ringlets, 
stands on tip-toe to make herself seem taller than she is, while 


he tries to guess who it-is, and to see how cheerily she claps 


her hands, and runs away exultingly, when the stupid fellow, 
after all, takes her to be some one else, and has to give up his 
captive.. 

Of course it is very wrong, and not by any means to 
be allowed if detected, when Mistress Mary—sweet eighteen 
and one year more,—in tying the handkerchief round her 
cousin’s eyes, artfully 
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9 BLIND MAN'S BUFF. 


which he can see, by holding his head back, in the full convic- 
tion that he will eventually avail himself of an early oppor- 
tunity of selecting her as his prize ; and nobody can pity her 
when that shameless fellow uses the unfair liberty she has 
given him to select that black-haired lass who gets in his way, 
and of whom Mistress Mary is just in the least possible degree 
jealous. | 

To look too at the little ones, hiding away in safe places, 
and thus foolishly missing the real fun of the game, or. con- 
triving, with something very like fear, to get so close as to be 
pretty sure to be caught, if the older ones think it worth while 
good-naturedly to humour! them with the dignity, as they 
think, of being blind man in their turn. | 

Ilush! let us watch for a few minutes that little toddling 
miss whose eyes are just being bound.. How comical the ex- 
pression of her face—how ‘the Jaughter is suppressed in it, 
while mischief and the determination of distinguishing herself 
] nger about her mouth! Now, with outstretched hands, she 


i$ running vigorously about—now she has nearly caught an 


ineautious youngster—now, perplexed with that sudden tug 
from behind, she has turned quickly round, and has laid hold 
of—nobody! Now, again, with careful footsteps, she is ap- 
proaching the corner where her elders stand; and now— 
bravo! she has clutched that tall gentleman by the leg, and 
holds him fast. Lift her up, that she may guess. “ Who is it P 
Whois it?” The little fingers feel the face, the beard, the lips, 
and then with ringing laughter she proclaims, “ Papa!—my own 
papa!” Speedily released with a kiss, what fun to bandage 
papa’s eyes, and set him twirling and seeking in his turn! 

Well, take it all in all, it’s better than forfeits,— better than 
a good many of the round games now in vogue, though cer- 
tainly Jess sedate, and less suited to tasteiully furnished 
modern rooms. But, given plenty of space, the chairs piled 
away, merry hearts and old and young all joining cheerily, 
Blind Man's Buff is a game among games, which our fathers 
played at before our times, and which we will keep up and 
hand down to our successors | 
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Our departed Friend—1865. 


We observe in life that as one individual passes off the 
stage another immediately steps in to fill his place ; frequently 
we see a head shaken, and hear a voice express a doubt if his 
suecessor will be as good or as useful a member of society; and 
sometimes we see people turn from the tomb with brightened 
faces, looking forward to a better state of things in the future. 
The world has just lost an old friend, and a new one has 
appeared to follow in his footsteps. Let us for a little while 
look back upon the life of our friend now passed away, and 
profit by our experience of bygone hours in our intercourse 
with the new friend just arrived amongst us. 


Our old friend who has just departed was a very kindly one; - 


_ for a long period of his life his cheerful smiles, and the warmth 


of his disposition, excited the surprise of even his most zealous 
friends,—and some were so struck with amazement that they 
felt strong suspicions as to his sincere desire to benefit them 
by so remarkable a manifestation. But a month or two before 
he died, he changed completely, and tears and cold looks took 


the place of his former brightness and warmth. The sudden 


alteration caused a great deal of talk; and while some called 
it unnatural and disagreeable, others ascribed it to his ad- 
vanced age, and said it was much more suitable than that his— 
former disposition should continue. It was curious to observe 
that his agricultural and commercial friends were those who 
spoke loudly against his ardent feelings, while those who were 
sailors, or anxious for amusement, enjoyed his smiles, and 
delighted in their continuance. 

Our old friend had twelve children, all full grown, and each 
not only independent of the others, but curiously enough they 
never were to be seen at the same time. In fact, having paid — 
a visit for a limited period to the friends of their father, each 
one withdrew just before the next brother or sister appeared ; 
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4 OUR DEPARTED FRIEND— 1865. 


and although frequently referred to, or spoken of, was seen no 
more. Janus, the eldest son; was a dreary sort of character, 
cold and harsh in disposition, and chilling every one by his 
eeneral demeanour. Still he provided enlivening entertain- 
rents for his friends, and his) fireside circle was always cheer- 
ful and agreeable. Poor fellow, he was himself the uncon- 
genial one in the group ; and | when the door opened, and gave 
notice of his presence, a ge neral shudder pervaded the com- 
pany. But one evening, without any leave-taking, he retired 
from the scene, and his brother Penix arrived the next morn- 
ing, clad in a-snow-white robe} 

Fenix was a complete contrast to his bewthes in many 
respects. He was sharp enough, but there was a briskness 
about him that took away.from the apparent bluster of his 
manners. And then he was such a funny fellow. He sent 
cartloads of verses to all the ladies of lis acquaintance, and 
the fun and joyousness of his rhymes inspired them to respond 
in all the varieties of versification extant. But his proceedings 
did not stop there. He was an inveterate match-maker, and a 
celebrated naturalist ; and by some extraordinary combination 
of ideas, he set the whole feathered tribe by the ears, and with 
one consent they chose their: partners, and commenced furi- 
ously building nests,—singing in the most cheerful manner, 
although snow and ice bound the earth in iron chains, and a 
chill wind whistled through the branches of the leafless trees. 
Rut a sudden summons took Fenix away, before even the 
limited period of his brother's visit had expired, and a very 
turbulent brother—the third df the ¢ famiuly—came amongst us. 

Martius was a curious fellow, one day all rage and fury, the 
next genial and pleasant. He kept his friends in a continual 
state of excitement, as no one knew in what humour he would 
sppear the next day. The storms of his anger had a great 


eflect on his gentle sister Aprilis, whom he met coming in 


just as he took his departure, and the poor thing was subject 
to continual showers of tears whenever she thought of his 


unkind manner of ereeting her, although her smiles were so 
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OUR DEPARTED FRIEND—LSbO. 5 


happy sometimes that we were surprised when she suddenly 
relapsed into her former mood, and wept violently.- Poor girl, 


she did not stay quite ds long as her eldest brother with us, 


but her lovely sister May soon consoled us for her absence. 
May was as sweet as she was beautiful, and a great number of 
her young friends went to meet her, and crowned her with 
flowers, to show how sincerely they welcomed her. After the 
cold murmurs of Janus, the brisk sensations of Fenix, the 
mercurial, abrupt transitions of Martius, and the changeable - 
nature of Aprilis, the delightful, joyous, even temper of May 
was charming. Day after day fresh flowers decked her table, 
and wreathed themselves in her train. She was a young, gay, 
innocent creature, and rich and poor regretted her when she 
retired to rest one bright, clear might, and in the morning her 
admirers found her sister Junia in her place. 

Junia was a lovely young woman, blooming as the rose, and 
her demeanour was always so sweet and endearing, that, after 


a little time, we began to feel almost consoled for the absence 


of our young friend May. Junia always wore a rose-coloured 
robe, and a rosy atmosphere of joy scemed to float round her. 
The very insects that filled the air hummed more audibly when 
she appeared, and her life amongst us was one sweet dream of. 


bliss, until she was suddenly called for by her sister Julia (a 
twin sister), who took her place, while she went far away from 


us, 

Julia was of a different temperament to Junia in some 
respects, although as a twin she resembled her very much. 
Junia was all smiles, but Julia was of a more passionate na- 
ture, and sudden vehement bursts of tears sometimes showed 
the nature of her temper. She was a most interesting crea- 
ture, and always kept us on the watch, for her variability of 
temper gave new charms to her company: But, like Junia, 
she was suddenly summoned away, and her calm, glorious 
sister Augusta came to spend a short time with us in her ~ 
place. Junia and Julia had fully participated in May’s love - 
of flowers, and many a pleasant ramble we had had together 


6 OUR DEPARTED 


through brilliant gardens and meadows filled with sweet smell- 
ing plants. But Augusta was.of a more utilitarian frame of 
mind, and with her we roamed through cornfields, examining 
the grain, and cheering on the farmers by our good reports of 
their crops. Just before Augusta left-us, we attended a great 
“harvest-home” at a farmer's, where she was queen of the 
feast. and we beard that her health was drunk all over the 
country at much about the same time. We parted from 
Augusta with almost mord regret than we did with her S1S- 
ters; for although not so; bright or joyous, she was more 
tranquil and calmly happy, pud we felt a repose in her smiles 
so gentle and peaceful that we did net experience when cheered 
by the companionship of her more brilliant sisters. 

Septima was older thantany of the four sisters who had 
visited us, but there was a quiet cheerful dignity about her 
that prevented any comparison to her disadvantage. Her 
sisters had been fond of music, fun, and pic-nics, and so was 
Septima in a more moderate way. But to make up for any 
loss we might sustain, she jinvited us all to the sea-side, and 
the delicious plash of the waves, the cool flapping of the sails 
of our pleasure-boats, and the refreshing plunge in the briny 
element, filled us with a greater pleasure than the combined 
delights -her sisters had spread around us. She varied the 
scene by a visit to the hop-pickers amid their graceful vines, 
before she left us. And, with mutual regrets and good wishes, 
we separated, previous’ to the visit of her brother Octavius, 
who was to arrive the next day. a 

Octavius was a fine chderful fellow, fond of roving in the 
fiel’s over the short stubble grass, and sometimes—to the 
consternation of the ladi¢s—indulging in shots at the birds. 
His genial, open nature induced every one to like him, and in 
town and country he had! many friends all glad of his com- 
pany, and all anxious to keep him amongst them as long as 
they could. But he could not outstay the period allotted to 
his brothers and sisters, and to our real grief he had to leave 
us in order that his brother Novatus should pay us a visit. 
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OUR DEPARTED FRIEND—1L1865. 7 


What a contrast Novatus was to Octavius,—a gloomy, mo- 
rose fellow, who lay half the day in bed, or, if he did get up, 
kept his curtains closed, and sat shivering in a fog, with the 
gas lighted just sufficiently to show his sallow face and hollow, 
weary eyes. Heavily dragged on the time of his visit to us, 
and we were glad to hail his brother Decimus, hoping the 
change would be for the better. Decimus was the youngest of 
the family, but, strange to say, his appearance was quite vener- 
‘able; and as he sat at the head of the table at our Christmas 
feast, his long flowing white beard and hoary locks suggested 
extreme age. But, notwithstanding his aspect, his heart was 
as youthful as his locks were grey. And he danced as gaily 
with the children as the youngest amongst us; and his merry 
games round the Christmas tree, and under the mistletoe, will 
never be forgotten among his friends. We were all sitting 
together on New-Year’s eye, when his father—our old friend— 
appeared, aud with many sighs, proceeded to take leave of us. 
Decimus rose from his seat just as the midmght hour was 
about to sound from the clock, and taking his father’s arm 
gently in bis, he. bade us a cordial farewell. The venerable 
parent and son retired slowly and dejectedly ; and while we 
were still grieving over their departure, the solemn knell ° 
tolled forth at once the news of their death, and gave notice of 
the arrival of the new successor of our old friend. In the 
midst of our sorrow we had to offer a welcome to the new 
comer; and, let us hope, that in giving the right hand of fel- 
lowshkip to him, he may prove as friendly as his predecessor, 
and that, when we relinquish him in his turn, we may find 
that, on the whole, his friendship has been as pleasant, and his 
company ag agreeable, as:that of our departed friend the “ Old 
Year.”’ JEANIE SeEviIna Danmar. 
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Geovge’s Temptation. 


CHAPTER }.—MRS. AITKIN FAMILY. 


“Morner, here’s the postman coming down the lane,” 
shouted little Alice Aitkin ; “ I wonder who the letter is 
for. It can’t be for us; we never have letters.” But when 
the old postman reached the gate, he asked if that was Mrs. 
Aitkin’s, and then; to Alice’s astonishment, put a letter 
into her hand, and passed on. 

“Mother, here’s a Jetter; who can have sent it?” ex- 
aimed the little girl) as she rushed indoors. Mrs. Aitkin 
took the letter and turned it over. It bore the London 
postmark, and was evidently the one she had been expecting 
for several days past. And now while she is reading it, I will 
introduce my readers to her family. __ | 


Mrs. Aitkin had lost her husband only a month before, but 
she had already been obliged to think how she was to provide 


for her four children, now left wholly dependent upon her for 
support. She was a good woman, and believed that God 
would care for her and them, but she knew that it was also her 
duty to make every exertion. “Duties are ours, events are 
God's,” she would often say, and upon this principle she acted. 

George, her eldest, was now about fourteen, a frank, good- 


| natured, but rather timid boy. It had always been intended 
that he should learn his father’s trade, that of a carpenter ; 


but Mr. Aitkin’s sudden death had altered all their plans, and 
when Mrs. Aitkin's brother came from London to the funeral, 
she asked him if he thought George could get a situation as 
office or errand boy in one of the mercantile houses in the 
City. She had often heard that boys rose from such situations 
—indeed, her brother himself had done 80, and now. filled 
a post of great trust and responsibility. : 
She had no doubt this was the letter her brother had pro- 
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GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 9 


mised to write whenever such a situation should offer, and in 
this she was right. The letter was to announce that a boy was 
wanted at Messrs. Phillips & Co., wholesale woollen drapers, 
and that George might have the situation if his mother pleased. 

Mrs. Aitkin scarcely knew whether to be glad or sorry as. . 
she read this, for she had begun to think she had been rather 
hasty in asking her brother to look for a situation in London 


for George, who was as yet very young—too young, she 


thought, to be exposed to the temptations that would beset 
him in a large place of business, and she almost determined to 
write at once and decline the proposal, and at the same time 
tell her brother her reason for doing so. But in the midst of 
her reflections, George himself came in, and Alice told him 
directly of that morning’s unusual event, the arrival of a 
letter. 

“Who is it from, mother ?”’ asked eagerly, throw- 
ing his cap down on the nearest chair, and flinging his strap 
of books over on the sideboard. 

“Mind the lamp, my dear,” said Mrs. Aitkin; “ how many 
times I have nes you not to throw your books across the room 
in that manner.” a 

Well, I won’t do it again,’’ said George ; forgot myself 
just then.” 

“TY wish you would not so often forget,’’ said his mother, 
reprovingly. 

“T'll be as thoughtful as old Time by-and-bye,” answered — 
George ; “ but now do tell us who this letter is from. Is it 
from Uncle John?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Aitkin; “ ane it is to say he has 
heard of a place he thinks will suit you.” 

- “Then he is a brick,” said George, with enthusiasm. “ May 


Itgo, mother?” he asked eagerly, rubbing his hands with 
delight at the bare thought of going to London. 


“Would you like to go then?” said his mother in a little 
surprise, for she had expected he would oppose the plan. = 4 
“To be sure I should, mother,” said the boy. ‘“ Why, every 
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10 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


body knows London is the place to get on in the world, people 


make money by cart-loads there.” 

Mrs. Aitkin laughed.; “ You'll soon find that a mistake,” 
she said; “ people have |to work as hard for their money in 
London as they do anywhere else. And besides, getting 
money is not the only thing we have been sent into the world 
for. I began to think I had been rather hasty in speaking to 
your uncle about your foing to London, and I shall think so 
still if that is to be the aim of your life.” 

Mrs. Aitkin spoke thus seriously, not because she thought 
George a covetous boy, but to nip in the bud that which the 
Scriptures declare to be “the root of all evil,’ and which she 
knew to be her brother’$ besetting sin—the love of money. 

“T don’t care for money for its own sake,” said George, 
after the lapse of a minute or two; “but I should like to 
be able to keep you without your doing anything yourself, and 
I will some day, if you'll only let me go to London.” 

That afternoon, Geotge carried to school the intelligence 
that he was going, and before night.all the village knew it. 
“You are a lucky fellow, Aitkin,” said Frank Perkins, when 
George told him the news. “I’ve been teasing father to 
let me go and stay a week with my cousin Richard, who lives 
there.” 

“Won't he let you ?”? asked George. 

“No,” replied Frank dolefully ; “he says there’s so many 
temptations up there, boys are almost sure to get into some 
mischief or the other. | 

“TI don’t believe it,” said George, hotly ; “ it’s all cram about 
its being such a wicked place as people make out.’ 

George told his mother, when he returned home, of the con- 
versation with his schoolfellows. 

“I don’t believe there are any more temptations in London 
then here in the country, do you mother?” he said, when he 
had finished the recital. | 

“ Yes, I do, my son,” answered she; “and I often tremble 
when I think of some to which you may soon be exposed; and 
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GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. | 11 


were it not that I believe God will watch over you, and keep 
you from the evil, I would not let you go.” 

“ Oh, don’t be afraid of me, mother!” anid George ; “1 shall 
not forget anything you have taught me.’ 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Aitkin ; bat you know, George, 
your merely remembering it, will not do you any good; you 
must practice it as well; but this you will not be able to do 
without the help of God, so never let anything prevent you 
from daily seeking the help of Ilis Holy Spirit, which you 
know He has promised to give to all who ask Him. You will 
not forget this, will you, my dear? ” 

“Why, mother, you don’t think I shall leave off saying my 
prayers, do you?” asked George, in great astonishment. 

“T know that you may be strongly tempted to do so,” 
answered his mother, “ and that is why I warned you against 
the temptation. Many things may occur to tempt yop to lay 
aside this duty, but always regard such things as temptations, 
and ask God to help you to resist them, for only in His 
strength will you be able to doso.” — 

The following week George took his departure for London, 


where he was met by his uncle, who had promised to watch 
over and take care of him. 


CHAPTER II,—IN LONDON. 


“T say, sleepy-head, are you going to lie in bed all day?”’ 
These words, accompanied by a rough shake, were addressed 
to George by Tom, a boy who was employed to do odd jobs in 
the kitchen, and about the premises of the Messrs. Phillips. 

“Come, turn out, green ’un!” continued the speaker, find- 
ing George did not move immediately. | 

Poor George! No sooner did consciousness return than 
thoughts of his mother and sisters, and the happy home he 
had left behind, came rushing upon him, forcing the tears into 
his eyes, in spite of all his efforts to keep them back. With 
thoughts of his mother came also the recollection of what.she 
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12 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


had@aid about always saying his prayers, and again he.re- 
solved that nothing should prevent him from doing this. As 
soon as George was thirly out of bed, Tom left him, saying 
he should be back again in a few minutes. George was thank- 
ful to be alone, and he knelt down, and, for a few minutes, 
gave vent to his feelings, in sobs and tears, he then rose and 
dressed himself. The room in which he had slept was a 
garret at the top of the house; and as he looked from the 
window and beheld the forest of chimneypots by which he 
was surrounded, a sigh escaped his lips, and the tears again 
filled his eyes, as thoughts of the distance that now lay 
between him and all that he loved again came into his mind. 
These thoughts, however, were soon interrupted by the reap- 


pearance of Tom. 
“Are you going to stand staring out of the window all 
day!” he shouted, flinging the door back with a bang. 
“T did not know the way down,” said George, as boldly as 
he could, but still in a timid voice. : ie 
“Oh, come on, and Ill show you then,” said Tom, leading 
the way from the room. “Look here now,” he said, when 
they reached the top of the stairs. “This is the way you 
must go down;’’ and he vaulted on to the banister, and slid 
to the bottom before George had descended half-a-dozen 
he said, as they were descending the second flight. “The 
guv'nor has given orders to Mrs. Brown not to give any to 
them that don’t get up without being called.” 
_ “What's that you 're saying, you voung rascal,”’ asked Mrs. 
Brown, who happened to be near enough to overhear his 
speech; then turning to George, she said: “You mustn’t 
believe a word that bo 
is all ready.” 


- But George found that eating breakfast was an im sidialDie. 


business that morning ; he made several attempts, but was at 
last obliged to give it up; the bread and butter seemed as 


f 


ou ‘ll have to look sharp, or you'll get no breakfast,” 


oy says. Come this way, the breakfast ‘ 
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though it would choke so, after sitting: a he 
ventured to say he had finished. . 
“ Why, you haven’t had enough to keep a sparrow alive,” 
 gaid the housekeeper, looking at the plate she had eut for him. 
“But there,” she added, “I suppose you feel in Lon- 
don, don’t you?” 
-“ Oh, he’s mammy- sick!” said a voice. from behind ; ; “head 
the next monient the incorrigible Tom made his appearance. 


“It would be a good job if you were ‘mammy-sick’ some- | u 


times,” returned Mrs. Brown. “Now go and show him thé 
way to the packing-room, and mind what you're about.” 
George followed his guide, who went whistling along with. . 
out taking the slightest notice of him until they reached the 
packing-room, the door of which he threw wide open, and 
called out “The Mammy-sick Green’un,” at the same time — 
- giving George such a violent push that he stumbled imto the 
middle of the room and nearly fell upon his faee. = 
There were about half a dozen men and boys in the room, 
two or three of whom burst into a loud laugh at George's — 
unceremonious entrance; but the others threatened to box » 
Tom’s ears if he came there with his impudence, which caused 
that young gentleman to retreat, to the great relief of poor 
George, who had already begun to regard Tom as an enemy, 
The foreman soon gave George something to do, and m a 
few hours Tom was entirely forgotten; and although he found 
that this or a similar annoyance awaited him whenever he — 


came in that boy’s day he very soon ceased to ine any notice a 


of it. 


The week away at length. To it seemed the 
longest week he had ever spent... He had gained his object, 
and was in London; but how different was the reality from 
what he had beet wont to picture it in bie own mind at 
home ! 

Until now. he had not known how he lech 
lanes with mossy banks, and pen meadows with their 
and cowslips. 
B 3 
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14 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


These had been such common things that he had never once 
given them a thought, but now that he was far away from 
them all they became) inexpressibly dear. Oh, how often 


during that first week did he long for a sight of the dear old 


familiar things he had left behind—for a word from his mother 
and a look at his sisters and baby brother! He used to watch 
every little girl that passed him in the street, to see if he 
could trace any likeness in her to either of his sisters; but not 
one did he see that was, in his estimation, pretty enough to be 
like them. Sunday came at last; and as soon as George had 
finished his breakfast he set off to his uncle’s, for it had been 
arranged that he should spend his Sundays there.. 

He had some distance to walk, and the bells of several 
churches were ringing before he reached his destination. He 
began to fear lest his uncle and aunt should think that he was 
not coming, and set off to church without him; but when he 
reached his uncle’s house, to his great surprise he fourd that 
the family had not yet left the breakfast-table. 

“JT was afraid I should be late,” he said, by way of apology, 
for it was evident he was not expected so early. | 

“Oh, for church you! mean, I suppose,” said his aunt. 


“Yes,” answered George; “the bells have been ringing — 


some time,”’ | 

“Oh, we haven’t time to go to church,” said his uncle. “I 
work hard all the week, and want the Sunday for rest. The 
boys have a little recreation, but you can do as you like, I 
don’t wish you to stay away; you had better go, and come 
back here to dinner.” | | 

George felt rather disappointed that none of his uncle’s 
family would go with him. Two of his cousins were only a 
little older than himself, and he ventured to ask them to 
accompany him, but thé were not used to going, they said, 
and did not care about it. And so he was obliged to go alone. 
After dinner his uncle took up the newspaper. His aunt, as 
soon as she had cleared the dinner-things away, went to lie 
down, and his cousins went out fora walk. They did not ask 
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George to accompany them, so he was left to amuse himself in 
the best manner he could. His thoughts soon travelled to 
Springfield, and he pictured to himself the little parlour where 
it was his mother’s custom to assemble them on the Sunday 
afternoon and tell them some Bible story, or explain some 
simple text, and where at the close they all joined in singing 
one of their favourite hymns. . 

What a contrast this was to his uncle’s home, where there 
was far more of this world’s good, but far less real comfort or 
happiness! | 

It was altogether an unhappy day for George, and he was 
not at all sorry when the time arrived for him to return to 
Lawrence Lane. He could not call it “home” yet; “the 
home is where the heart is,” and his heart was at Spring- 


field. 


ee 


Che Beginning and the Env, 


Aut earthly things have these two conditions pertaining to 
them, they begin and they end. As we see the day break 
with the early dawn and the rising of the sun, we know that 
in the natural course of things it will close. Hach week, 
‘month, and year as it opens brings with it the assurance 
that as certainly as it has commenced so certainly will it 
terminate. 

All our lives had a beginning, and must have an end; and if 
we look around we shall find that there is nothing belonging 
to this world which does not share a like fate. Indeed, we 


‘are told that “in the beginning” God created the heaven and 


the earth, and that He has decreed that at some future day all 
these things “shall pass away” and be no more. 

But, notwithstanding that we are thus certain of an end to 
each day, week, and year, how ignorant we are as to the cha- 
racter of that end! Last year came and went, but we could 
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not tell in January what would happen between that month 


and December—whether that year would go out gladly or 


sorrowfully, whether happiness and prosperity, or trouble and 
distress, would overtake ourselves or our friends. 
And now another year is opening, and we are equally ignor- 


ant as to what shall be i@ end. Perhaps by the time it closes 


someone whom we dearl¥ love may have passed away from us, 
or perhaps the place which now knows us may then know us 
no longer. We cannot teil. The future is hidden from us; a 
kind and merciful hand draws a curtain in front of that which 
is to come, and only reveals each day that which each day needs. 

It would not be well for us to see all the future mapped out 
before us, for in that case we should be constantly anticipating 
and living in dread of that which is unpleasant ; and the good 
things, the unexpected pleasures of this life, would be robbed 
of half their enjoyment. Still, it is well for us now, at the be- 
ginning of this year, to think of its end, because as its days 
pass away we cannot stand still; if we do not go forward we 
shall co backward, if nothing is gained something must be lost. 
How shall it be with my readers next December? Will they 
be wiser or more ignorant? more or less useful? better or 
worse than they are now? For there is no alternative but to 
advance or recede. The voice of Indolence would bid us float 
with the tide upon the stream of life, but it would fail to warn 


us that with that tide we shall be earried by the side of banks 


where flourish and blossom the bright but poisonous. flowers of 
‘guorance, folly, and sin. The united voices of all good and 
honest men about us, and of all the brave and noble who haye 
passed away would bid us be up and doing, to fight manfully 
against the tide, to make diligent use of the time we possess, 
to use all our energies and faculties for our own advancement, 
the benefit of our fellows, and the glory of God. 

Let ys resolve to give heed to the voice of wisdom, and so to 
use this year that at its close we may enjoy such a sense of satis- 
faction, and of our great Master's approval, as shall amply 
repay us for ail our efforts. 
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But good resolutions made, and then lightly broken, had 
better never have been formed, and I think a few simple rules 
will help my readers and myself to adhere to the determination 
T trust we have now mutually arrived at, to be better in 
every respect (so far as it is the will of God) at the end of 
this year than we are at its beginning. Let us then husband 
our time, for there must be no waste here; it 1s a precious gift, 
and it is quite impossible to say how long it will be continued 
tous. The sea-shore is composed of grains of sand, which are 
quite useless when separate, yet when brought into combina- 
tion form a power strong enough to resist the influence of 
the mighty ocean; years are large items in time, but they are 
made up of short and fleeting moments. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth, upon her dying bed, finding 
her time rapidly passing away, cried out that she would give 
her wealth, her power, her influence, and her kingdom, for an 
inch of time; but she was too late, time once spent can never 
be recalled. Let us make such a diligent use of our time that 
at the end of this year we may not desire to bring it back. 

We must be careful that the duties of each day are per- 
formed cheerfully and well; a thing done in a grumbling, grudg- 
ing disposition, or because we know we must do it, can never 
be done so well as that into which we throw ourselves with all 
our heart. This is one great element of suecess and happiness, 
to do each duty as it arises cheerfully, and therefore as well‘as 
possible; and if this is done, there need be no fear of the future. 
Lord Palmerston, who has very recently been called away from 
this world, after gaining a very high position and great renown, 
used to say,“ As for anxiety, I do not know the meaning of the 


‘word; whatever I have to do I do as well as possible, and the 


future never troubles me.” 

But apart from the duties connected with our homes, our 
studies, or our business, there is the great duty which rests 
upon every one to resist temptation, to suppress the wickedness 
which is in our own hearts, and become more like Him who was 
tempted and yet was without sir; this, as well as those other 
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duties of which we have spoken, will need constant watchfal- 
ness and prayer, and an entire dependence upon the strong 
arm of Him who is from everlasting to everlasting, with whom 
there is no- beginning and no end. 

Each day should be reviewed at its close, so that lessons 
may be gathered for our guidance on the morrow, and pardon 
sought for the wrong of the past. I would earnestly commend 
this practice to my readers, as it is undoubtedly a great source 
of strength and power. | 

There is a great painting divided into two compartments ; in 
one of which is represented a chubby-faced, light-hearted, 
happy little boy, fondling a pet dog; in the other is a picture 
of a broken-hearted man, anxious and careworn ; he lies upon 
the pallet of a felon’s cell, and the painter has given to his 
picture the title, “Can tliis be that ?” Alas! in too many cases 
it isso; the boy grows into youth, and the youth into the man, 
without thought of anything beyond the present life—they 
devote all their energies upon their own enjoyment, they fre- 
quently give way to sin and unholiness, they make no effort to 
control themselves, and then they fall away from the happy 
innocence of their childhood, and in their manhood present 
the spectacle of a wrecked, ruined, lost lifetime—that was the 
beginning, this is the end. 

And how like a year isa lifetime! The present is with most 
of the readers of the Youth's Magazine the spring-time of life ; 
by-and-bye shall come the sun of summer, then the keen frosts 
of winter, and then the life shall close; but not for ever, for 
let it be remembered that this life, with its time, energy, and 
faculties, is given us that we may prepare for an existence in 
our Master’s presence and company, which shall last on for 
ever, and know no ending. | | 

Let my readers spend their days in the light of that truth, 


and they will surely experience in the year 1866 that which I 


heartily wish them—“ 4 HAPPY NEW YEAR.” J. M. 
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Ein Autobionranhp of a Jackdaw. 


My first recollections, like history, are somewhat indistinct 
and hazy. A sense of oppression, a growing expansion, a 
want of room, an instinctive longing for freedom, were, | 
believe, amongst my earliest sensations. One memorable day, 
while struggling as it were to realize these tendencies of my 
nature, the walls of my prison, like those of Jericho, suddenly 
gave way, and revealed to me a prospect more glorious than 
any | had ever dreamt of while incubating in the maternal 
egg. ‘Turning my eyes instinctively upwards, I beheld, high 
above me, a blue and spacious vault, across which great white 
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dreamy clouds ever and anon went sailing grandly by. A 
profound unexplored depth was beneath me, while around 
on every side hung deep, rich, clustering ivy, which gracefully 
concealed the decay of the crumbling old belfry that had for 
centuries afforded a home and shelter for our race. 

When the first blush of surprise at my novel situation had 
subsided, I began to examine minutely those objects that were 
nearer, and as I then judged, must be more intimately con- 
nected with my own personal welfare. It was easy to see at a 
glance that the home in which I was located had, from its 
careful construction, been a labour of love, and had cost my — 
beloved parents many a weary journey. The labour alone of 
collecting and bringing to one spot such a heterogeneous mass 
of sticks, straw, wool and ‘feathers, must have been immense, 
to say nothing of the skill and patience required to work these 
materials by dint of beak and claws into a compact nest for 
their unfledged offspring, At first I was its sole living tenant, 
and was beginning to congratulate myself on my good fortune, 
when, to my astonishment and chagrin, four singular-looking 
creatures—combinations of feathers and fluff, suddeuly rup- 
tured the walls of their prison-house, and appeared before me 
in all the beauty of native ugliness. Who were they? and 
what were they? were questious that agitated me exceedingly — 
at the time. I did not then know that these repulsive-looking 
objects were my nearest and dearest relatives, but even had my 
eyes been open to the fact, they would not have been a whit 
more welcome to a share in the family nest. 

Scareely an hour had elapsed since mv escape from the 
parental egg, when I became the victim of a painful gnawing 
sensation in the region of the crop. It was a pain that did 
not as in ordinary cases abate, but on the contrary icreased in 
own, and in a moment had 
time: to close my beak, a 
net told me could be no other than 

, grub, deliciously fat, procured from 
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a freshly ploughed field in the neighbourhood. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, before I had time to express my gratitude for 
such unexpected relief, my kind provider was gone. But to 
my inexpressible delight, she quickly returned, accompanied by 
another being, the counterpart of herself, and between whom I 
was pleased to see the most cordial understanding existed. 
Looking back to this period by the lhght of maturer years, 
I am led to infer that the latter could be no other than my 
revered sire. All day long, at short intervals, did these kind 
and unwearied friends supply us with the choicest food they 
could procure, until our little crops were sometimes ready to 
burst with repletion. | | | 
Under their tender and assiduous care we thrived and grew 
apace; our time passed pleasantly enough between those deli- 
cious alternations—eating and sleeping. Alas that such a 
state should be fettered with conditions! But the appetite 
will become satiated, and in our case another evil followed in 
its train. We were getting too big for our nest; it was daily 


becoming too circumscribed in its limits for our joint aecom- 


modation, and with this want of room came our first little 
family differences. 

It was natural in birds, as with bipeds of a higher order, 
that cach of us should strive for the warmest, softest, and - 
easiest corncr of the nest, and that while so struggling for 
supremacy in comfurt, we should bring into operation that 
beautiful law which compels the “ weakest to go to the wall.” 
As a natural result of its working, an overgrown bullying 
brother, who had nothing to recommend him beyond his size 
and strength, contrived to occupy the place par excellence, and 
being in possession, kept it, notwithstanding our repeated 
attempts to dislodge him. Such arbitrary conduct created in _ 
our breasts (crops) the most intense disgust, which was not at - 
all lessened by being compelled to perch the livelong day on 
the extreme edge of the family nest while our common enemy 
was comfortably dozing inside it. 

As time flew by, the personal appearance of my brothers and 
sisters I observed underwent a marked change. ‘The ugly and 
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disgusting fluff which had at first excited my antipathy was 

: gradually giving way, and in its stead the most beautiful glossy - os 
feathers were springing up. As I wondered and rejoiced at 
the change, it never once occurred to me that I too was subject 
toits influence. Jones meets Robinson, whom he has not seen 
for ten years; he observes how time is thinning his locks, . 
ploughing furrows in his brow, and planting crows’ feet in the 
corners of his eyes. But Jones never for a moment suspects : 
that Old Father Time has been equally busy with himself. 
Every day, in fact, was bringing us nearer and nearer in our 
personal appearance to the image of our beloved parents. 

It was about this time that I became conscious of a curious 
and indescribable longing that haunted me equally in my 
waking and sleeping moments, and continually tempted me 
to launch myself forth into the blue expanse around me. I 
had frequently gazed down from my giddy height at the old 
churchyard, and its whitening gravestones far beneath me, with 
an intense desire to cultivate a nearer acquaintance, but I did 
: not see clearly how it was possible to cross the immense gulf 
i @ that intervened. Still the desire grew stronger and stronger, 
| a until one day, carried away by an irresistible impulse, I uncon- 
i} 4 sciously flapped a pair of organs, which up to that moment 
i} @ had remained uselessly folded against my sides. The effect - 
i a was marvellous! I instantly rose several feet into the air, 

‘ which I found had a sustaining power | had never dreamt of, 
17 although I had frequently seen my beloved parents wing their 
| way gracefully through it. The sensation was delicious! A 
iia new source of enjoyment was thus unexpectedly opened to me, 
iG and Tdid not fail to avail myself of the facilities it gave me of 
cultivating a closer relationship with the several families 
residing in various parts of the ivy-crowned tower. These 
tt _ excursions not only tended to increase confidence in my 
er, they also stimulated my brothers 
4 ange ae peditions, with a view, no doubt, of getting 
“ead, ds as quickly as possible; they having at this 
time new brood in contemplation. 
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In the order of events, I now come to the most momentous 
period of my existence—to the turning point of my bird life. 
But how shall I describe it, even though I essay to do it with a 
quill plucked from my own wing? How mysterious that fate; 
that in an instant overwhelmed our family and separated its - 
members far asunder—nevcr! never to meet again! 

At the close of a glorious summer day, while the whole 
colony was hushed in profound repose, my wakeful ear detected 
a harsh and mysterious sound that seemed to arise from the 
very bottom of the tower, and to approach nearer and nearer. 
Our parents awoke, and in terror spreading out their broad 
pinions, took to flight. In an instant the colony was aroused, 
and then commenced a scene of frightful commotion. Flapping 
and floundering one over another, old and young plunged head- 


long into the dusky night. Thereupon arose a perfect Babel 


of sounds, which, taken in the aggregate, seemed so like the 


-Emperor’s closing words at Waterloo, “ Sauwve qui peut,” that 


I am led to believe some of our seniors were present at the 
close of that terrific struggle, and had not only treasured up 
in their memories this remarkable expression, but were 
promptly acting on the advice. 

Whilst the hubbub was at its height, and the old i ivy vibrat- 
ing in every leaf and tendril, a dark shadow passed over the 


home of my daw-hood, and before I was thoroughly awake to 


the danger, I was struggling in the grip of a monster. Oh 
how violently my young heart beat against my sternum! I 


‘thought verily I should have died. The next moment I was 


rudely thrust with others of my race into a vile basket. In 
the midst of the confusion I distinctly heard a gruff voice 
exclaim, “ Hang it, Bill, come down, somebody’s a-coming.” I] 
then became conscious of rapid motion, accompanied by sundry 
bumps and thumps which sent us sprawling one over another, 
and brought some of us into rude collision with the wicker 
walls of our prison. The next moment a heavy thud and 
violent jerk led me to infer that the individual who answered 
to the name of Bill had come down with (what amongst man- 
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kind is technically termed) “arun.’ The coolness of the air 
which found its way through the interstices of the basket 
convinced me that we were proceeding at-a brisk rate in some 
direction unknown to me. How long I remained cooped 
up in durance vile I cannot tell; overcome with fatigue and 
exhausted by the terrible events which had followed in such 
quick succession, | fell into a sound slumber. When ! awoke 
it was to find myself a captive in a strange land. Liberty, 
that privilege of every British bird, be it large or small, had 
been vilely bartered away for the ridiculously small sum of 34d. 
and a snufl-box. For the first few days of my captivity I was’ 
inconsvlable, and searcely eat a morsel, although a plentiful 
supply of suitable food was provided for me by my owner. : 
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“There remaineth therefore a West.” 


Moments of rest— 
When through the dreary, lingering hours of night, 
The weary sufferer longs for morning light, 


a Or craves for one short space, however brief, | 
Refreshing sleep, which brings its own relief,— 
Moments of rest, how sweet ! 
| Long hours of rest— 
if When youthful blood is warm, and hopes are high, 
| @ When every pulse is fired with energy 
ia + More precious than the toys of glittering wealth 
ii Is the unbroken, dreamless sleep of health. 
Rest after toil, how sweet! 
| 4 A day of rest! 
: " nie, blessed boon from heaven! who would not love 
| yi The seventh day’s rest, type of the rest above ? 
| = Fatigued with labour, or the mental strain 


Of six days’ toil, to give the weary brain 
A day of rest, how sweet ! 
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Rest in the grave, 

Tlow calm and still! and yet our spirits dread 
The hour that lays us in that dreamless bed. 

Why should we shrink ? with pain or care opprest, 
To give the worn-out body peace and rest, 

in the grave, is sweet. 


A heaven of rest! 

Yes; for the morning of death’s dreary night | 
Breaks on the sleepers with a holy light,— 

The trumpet sounds, the grave gives up its dead ; 
Raised to new life, they leave its narrow bed 

To hail a heaven of rest. 


Eternal rest ! 

Not idle, dreamy hours without employ, 

But one unmixed eternity of Joy ; 

With every new-born power prepared to raise 
Songs of thanksgiving to His endless praise 
Who gives the weary rest. 


SUSANNATH MARY. 


LANGUAGE—THE Derrository or Trutru.—A language will often be wiser, 
not merely than the vtlgar, but even than the wisest of those who speak it. 
Being like amber in its efficacy to circulate the electric spirit of truth, it is 
also like amber in embalming and preserving the relics of ancient wisdom, 
although one is not seldom puzzled to decipher its contents. Sometimes it 
locks up truths which were once well known, but which, in the course of 
ages, have passed out of sight and been forgotten. In other cases it holds 
the germs of truths, of which, though they were never plainly discerned, the 
cenius of its framers caught a glimpse in a happy moment of divination. A 
meditative man cannot refrain from wonder when he digs down to the deep 
thought lying at the root of many a metaphorical term employed for the 
designation of spiritual things, even of those with regard to which philoso- 


_phers have blundered grossly; and often it would seem as though rays of 


truth, which “were still below the intellectual horizon, had dawned upon 
the imagination, as it was looking up to heaven.—‘Sala. 
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Chapters of French Mistorv—Louis ILD. 
“Wuar is your name?” asked Louis XIII, as he saw his 
little son, then five years old, standing by his sick bed. “ Louis 


- XIV...” was the child’s answer. “Not yet, not yet,” said the 


dying king. ‘ The child who had thus early learned the 
secret of his dignity afterwards swayed the sceptre of France 
for seventy-two years with a stretch of despotic power that 
perhaps never was exceeded in any age or nation. While yet 
a child, he was several times carried to Parliament to overawe 
by his presence that discontented body; and those who took 
him there judged correctly of his influence, for such an impres- 
sion had those legislators of “the divinity that doth hedge a 
king,” that in the presence of their infant monarch they 
silently registered the decrees that they had before refused to 
pass. His mother, Anne of Austria, taught him that he was 
the greatest person upon earth; that his subjects and all they © 
possessed were his property, and that his will ought to be 
universal law. Even in his presence she frequently cursed the. 


_ Parliament, and thus infused into him a hatred and contempt 


for that body, and taught him that its only use was to register 
his royal edicts. | 

Our own princes attain their legal majority at eighteen years 
of age, but at fourteen years Louis was declared to be no longer a 
minor, and from thattime his despotic tendencies were indulged 
in without scruple. When only fifteen years old, he summoned 
his Parliament round his. throne, and then declared that his 
will was, that the Parliament should no lon ger presume to 
interfere with State affairs, or to discuss or oppose them. 
Completely overawed, this legal body silently registered this 
decree, and for the next four years never ventured to hesitate 
when edicts were presented for their registration. Louis was 
nineteen years old when his Parliament manifested an inclina- 
tion once more to assert their right of examining the royal 
decrees. The despot was hunting when he received informa- 
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tion of this refractory spirit; he instantly galloped towards 
_ Paris, and on arriving at the Hall of Parliament, entered in his 
riding-dress, booted and spurred, with whip in hand. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he to the astonished legislators, “every one is 
acquainted with the ill consequences of your former asseniblies. 
Their recurrence must be prevented. I command you to 
cease busying yourselves with my edicts. And you, Mr. 
President, I forbid either to call or suffer such assemblies.” — 
_ Having thus declared his will and obtained instant submission, — 

he dismissed the cringing Assembly. 

Louis’s idea of government may be gathered from his oft- 
quoted speech, “ L’ Etat, c’est mot”’ (The State, myself). 
Having succeeded in checking the rising spirit of politicians, 
he determined also to stifle that spirit of religious liberty | 
which then existed in the country. A large and influential © 
class of French Protestants had grown up, under the name of - 
Huguenots. To these Henry IV. of France, in 1598, had 
granted privileges, in the enjoyment of which they had grown 
prosperous.’ The religionists read the word of God for them- 
selves, and consequently held a purer faith than their bigoted 
king. But to have an opinion contrary to that of this tyrant 
was deemed acrime. In 1685, therefore, the Edict of Nantes, — 
which had granted the liberties, was revoked. By this revoca- 
tion all assemblies for the exercise of the reformed religion 
were forbidden, the ministers were expelled from the country, 
the military were let loose on a prosperous but inoffensive com- 
munity, seven hundred of their churches were pulled down, 
their children were torn from them to be educated in the 
Catholic faith, their chiefs were broken on the wheel or 
hanged. “The fugitives who assembled on the mountains 
were pursued, a premium was offered to each parish that 
would give up twelve, and three or four pistoles to cach soldiar _ 
that brought in one. _ Battwes were made through the country — 
by the troops, just in the manner of chasing wild beasts.” 
Fifty thousand families of these persecuted Christians left the 
kingdom, and became a blessing to every nation that had the 
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wisdom to give them a welcome. Such was the unheard-of 
eruelty with which the Huguenots were treated, that even 
Spain and Rome loudly condemned the injustice and cruelty of 
| ie the action. Thus did Louis, in his blindness, completely crush 
the healthy growth of those political institutions which would 
have elevated the subject without. endangering the throne, 
and thus did he check that religious reformation which has 
blessed every nation where it has penetrated. The flattery 
of the priests during the progress of these wicked and 
foolish acts may be gathered from a form of prayer ordered 
to be offered in all the churches of France in 1692:— 


“ King of ages, immortal and invisible, who commandest us 
to render to Cesar the things that are Cwesar’s, enable us, 
we beseech Thee, with our heart and mouth, to understand the 
wonders implied in the name, ‘ Louis le Grand,’ exalted above 
all other monarchs as much by his personal qualities as by 
the dignity of the sceptre Thou hast put into his hands. 
Thou hast chosen him to render Thine own power visible to 
man, as the sun illumines the various effects of Thy goodness. 


Of all princes he is the thost illustrious image of Thy perfee- of 

tions—the most splendid ray of Thy glory. By Thy wisdom s 
: he regulates his actions, and confers on his subjects all the a 
. happiness they enjoy. But, oh! Lord, the most eloquent can- lag 


not sufficiently celebrate the praises of him who is the first 
prince of the-world.” Privileged and unprivileged classes 
made up at that time the whole sum of French society. The 
former, Whose riglit arose from territorial possessions, enjoyed 
all the honours and emoluments of office, both in Church and 
State. To the unprivileged orders fell the labour and the : 
weight of the taxes; in the army they never rose above the : 
‘anks ; in the Church they filled the most laborious and least 
remunerative offices. The proud and petulant nobles, finding 
ae deprived of the feudal power they formerly wielded, 

and perceiving also the necessity of a strone id to kee 

them at peace among seemed to 
fulsome in their flattery of “ Louis le Grand” as the servile 
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priests themselves. They flocked to the court of the Grand 
Monarque, where they vied with each other in the richness of 
their apparel and the magnificence of their equipages. To 
maintain their dignity among that gaudy throng they sold or 


mortgaged their property, and ground down their unhappy 


vassals to the lowest endurable pitch. The highest aim of 


these vain and profligate nobles was to obtain the smile of 


their sovereign—to be permitted to wear a cap among cour- 
tiers—to have the right of a stool for théir wives at court, or 
the privilege of embroidering on their dresses the fleur-de-lis. 
The Court of Versailles at that time presented a scene of mag- 
nificence which had not its equal in Europe, surpassing, even on 
the most ordinary occasions, the grandest displays of contem- 
porary sovereigns. Louis frequently visited fields of battle, 
but even then he was attended by all the pomp and luxuriance 
of a Court; the votaries of fashion followed him wherever he 
went. At the same time, this vain and foolish throng were 
painfully anxious to make the unprivileged classes feel their 
inferiority. As these persons could not become landowners, 
they aimed at being lawyers, bankers, &c., and in these posi- 


tions many of them rose to great wealth and influence; but 
even the highest of them were forbidden to wear embroidered | 
garments, or to adopt any dress but black ; while in the pre-. 


sence of courtiers seated and covered they were compelled to 


kneel or to stand uncovered. 


The mass of the unprivileged class were doomed to the deep- 
est degradation and misery ; millions of peasants were lodged 


in dark, comfortless homes, and crowds of starving beggars 


thronged the streets of every town. These wretched people 
often found it impossible to obtain food, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing to find peasants dead in the fields, with their 


mouths filled with half-chewed grass. When any one of the 


haughty nobles visited his estates, the object was to extract 
from his famishing vassals some new sources from which to 
replenish the purse which his extravagance had emptied. 

We cannot wonder that between these two classes there 
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should have existed the most rancorous ill-will; no middle 
class existed, by which the unnatural division could be gra- 


dually softened; and the consequence was that the lower 


orders were frequently banding together to take vengeance on 


their detested superiors. Every now and then the fury of the 


oppressed people broke through all bounds, and then deeds of 
violence were committed unknown in any other country in Eu- 
rope. Even in Louis’ time the streets of Paris were several times 
torn up, and barricades formed against the troops; the Parlia- 
ment was once driven away, the Queen-Mother was imprisoned, 


‘and Louis himself had to flee from his capital. In the resto- 


ration of order unsparing use was made of the soldiery, and 
the miserable rabble were more oppressed than before. 

The objects Louis had in view were so uniformly selfish, so 
utterly devoid of any desire to please God or benefit his sub- 
jects, that we can neither expect nor desire that he should 
finish his career without some tokens that a retributive Pro- 
vidence would visit his iniquities upon lim. If, indeed, history 
did not furnish a tribunal before which kings could be arraigned, 
there is reason to fear tyrannical acts would be greatly multi- 
plied. Long before Louis reached the close of his: reign he 
had abundant reason to doubt whether his policy had been a 
wise one. In his religious intolerance he had deprived himself 
of his most valuable subjects, for those who are true to their 
God are not likely to be unmindful of their duties to the 
“powers that be.” He had also endeavoured to smother the 
rising spirit of political liberty, but had only succeeded in 
checking it for a time, till it had gathered strength enough to 
be dangerous. He carried on wars with various countries, till 
he left his armies dead on many a bloody field, loaded his 


people with taxes, and brought the nation to bankruptey. No - 


wonder that his people should long for his death, and no 


wonder that around his bier should be gathered so many who 
cursed the author of so many calamities. 


W. H. 
—~ 
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An Emigrant Shin in Plumouth Sound, 


Arter making several inquiries as to the arrival of the 

Great Victoria, 1 learned, at the close: of the day, that 

she had anchored just within the breakwater. What a 
day that had been, in the middle of October, raining and 

blowing in fitful gusts; but such squally weather is usual for 

Plymouth. ‘The town itself is beautifully situated, protected . 
on the north-east by the Dartmoor Ills; and on the south, 

west, and east, by Mount Edgecombe and Mount Batten; but. 
the bay or sound is exposed to the south and the sea. With 
the wind heavily from either of the southern quarters, it pours 
in with great violence; and was it not for the breakwater—a 
marvellous construction of many thousand tons of stone, upon 
which there is a lighthouse at one end, and a safety cage in° 
ease of shipwreck at the otier—the lower part of the town 
would be, as it has been in past times, before the protection 
named, laid under water. The sea was rolling in with the 
tide heavily, when I walked down from the “ Hoe” or esplan- 
ade—a lovely promenade of which the Plymothians are very 
to hold converse with a waterman, the only one visible 


proud 
on such a rough evening. 
“Well, waterman, rough weather.” 
‘Yes, sir; shall have a dirty night.” 
“ Where is the Great Victoria lying? | 
‘Yonder, sir; near the breakwater.” 
“ When does she leave ?”’ 
“ Daybreak, in the morning, sir.” 


“Are you sure?’ 

“Yes, sir, quite; passengers all gone on board this after- 
noon.’ 

“T want to see a passenger; could you take me out safely 
to the ship?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I have a capital boat !”’ 
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9° 
“But are you not afraid with such a sea on? 
“No. gir, not in the least. We should make her - before 
dark ; run out in an hour, and back in half the time. 
The bargain was soon struck, and, in a few minutes, I was 


placed, by the means of a small boat, into a tolerably large 


sailing yacht. The mainsail was soon unfurled; the * jib” 
and mizen sails set, and away she sped, the boatman, his boy, 
and myself, being the only occupants. 

“Waterman, this is rather rough; do you think there is 
any danger ?”’ 

“ Not at all, sir. Keep close on the weather side. Sit well 
up, sir.” 

And well up I did sit, for there was the water very nearly to 
the gunwale of the boat on the lee side. 

“ Waterman, I have occasionally heard of accidents in the 
Sound from ‘sudden squalls ; supposing one to happen now, 
how would it result ? should we upset ?” 

“ No, sir, we can’t upset. She would fill.” 

Fill, thought I; that sounds queer. What can I cling to 
should she fill. Nothing here; no earthly help for us should 
an accident happen; to be drowned appeared inevitable. I 
wished myself heartily ashore ; but remarked my companion, 

“ You see, sir, I hold this rope; if she runs too close, I can 
let go the sheet, and she rights directly. Accidents happen 
when the rope catches and won't run.” 

L took care to see the rope was clear, and kept my eye 
pretty close upon it. We had made one “ tack,” and rounded 
for another, when a heavy gust rendered necessary the immediate 
letting go of our sheet, which was but the work of a moment 
—away it went. The sudden release of the mainsail brought 
our little eraft fairly into an upright position, which enabled 
me, 1 can assure you, to breathe more freely. The sail 
was quickly reefed, during which I was intrusted with the 
helm ; no very easy task for-a landsman with a heavy sea 
running. 4 


After this we made: slow progress until we met the wind 
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more favourably. We had now our sails closely hauled to 
the wind, and had got on a smart run. 


“Waterman, shall we make her this ‘ tack’ ? ”’ 
— “Yes, sir, we shall run close under her stern; and, please, 5 
a sir, try and make out which side the ladder is a f 


were within hail of the magnificent ship, proceeding as closely 
as possible with safety. I discovered the ladder was on the 
seaward side, and some half-dozen yawls alongside. It was 
not, however, our good fortune to make her, for, after having 
run about half-a-mile further to seaward, with the view of 
saving the strong current, we suddenly lost our position, owing 
to the “jib sheet’ giving way. Away flew the sail, and, for a 
few moments, I hardly knew our condition. The rudder was 
quickly placed under my charge, and strict injunctions given 
how to act. After a short time our sheet was secured ; but 
we had lost our “ tack;’’ this was most unfortunate as darkness 
had fairly closed upon us. 

“Well, Waterman, what do you think now? don’t run any 
further risk ; I would rather return than incur further dan- 
ger. Can you make her out; I don’t see her ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, all right; she is outside those two large vessels. 
I can see her.”’ 

“1 am sure, ‘Waternam that is not her; we cannot have 
= lost so much way.” 

2 “T know her, sir, by her funnel; she is a ‘screw,’ the others 
are not.”’ 

In a few minutes more we ran close under her stern, and 
this time, at a venture, dropped our sails suddenly, when, 
a few hearty pulls with the oars brought us, not along- 

side the ship, but alongside the many boats hanging on her 
sides. 

My troubles were not yet at an end; oh, no. How was | 
to make the stage—all was darkness and confusion; the men 
quarrelling and blustering for positions to embark and receive 
their several living freights. I clung to a large boat, and the 


This was readily promised: in a few minutes more, we - ' 
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Waterman with his hook hung on to another. Ina few mo- 
ments we were fouled with another lugger, running almost 
over us. 1 shouted, lustily, ‘“ Where are you coming?” the 

“ Ship-ahoy!” from a sturdy voice—" Ship-ahoy ! 

“Who are you?” was answered on board. 

“Put your light overboard and see ; the Government agent 
is here!” 

This I thought cheering ; I will go on board with him, 

“ Waterman, tell them in that boat you have a gentleman 
who wants to go on. board, and will they allow him to pass 
over their boat.” This was soon done, and a ready assent 
given; and I scrambled from my own boat into theirs, first 


inquiring the name of my Waterman, that I might call him— 


when I was ready to come on shore. For the important per- 
sonage, the Government emigration agent, speedy way was 
made, and in a few minutes I reached the deck of the leviathan 
vessel, truly thankful that I had been thus far preserved, 

Now, for my friend—Jones, I will call him for the sake of 
giving him a name,—where was he to be found? if confusion 
existed with the boatmen, it was nothing to that which existed 
on board the ship; all was darkness. “Jones” might be 


standing alongside of me, and I should not know it: nearly ~ 


eight hundred passengers were in this floating mansion. Who 
was “Jones”? a poor silly youth of eighteen years of age, 
who had left a good situation as a clerk, where his prospects 
stood high in the future, to seek his fortune in the new colony 
of “Queensland,” Australia. Before leaving town, I had 
promised to bid him good-bye at Plymouth. | 

Getting alongside of a man with a lantern, I tried to make 
friends with him, but it was no go; he had something else 
to do than to know “Jones.” | 

“ Jones,” said the man hurriedly, “is he married or single?” 

I quickly answered, “ Single man.” | 

“Then go forward ; all single men are down forward.” 
Proceeding a little further, and passing the cook-house, I met 
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as 


eS evidently a passenger. I took hold of him, and told him the 
% description of person I wanted ; he said,— 
“Come with me, and I will find him for you.” | 
I followed my director, and made my way amidst great con- 
fusion to the *tween decks, and after some hearty shoutings for 
“Jones,” he tapped me upon the shoulder, having dropped from 
his berth at the sound of my voice. It was now for the first 
time an idea was given of the condition of the emigrant on 
board ship. low many are tempted by, first, the desire to roam 
abroad, and, second, the very low rate of passage money, with 
the temptation held out of becoming immediately landholders 
on their arrival, to leave the land of their birth, home, and 
friends, to encounter hardships unknown or unbelieved in by 
them. Ifany of my readers have such an idea weighing upon 
their minds, let me urge them to ponder well their determina- 
tion before they proceed. | 
flere was my friend, alone as far as direct association went, 
but surrounded by a motley group—some playing “draughts,” 
. another party dancing to the sound of a pipe; others read- 
ing by the aid of a candle in a lantern: altogether, the scene 
was one that I was glad to be relieved from, so, as soon as my 
friend had put on his boots, and I had inspected his berth, 
which was just simply of an egg-box shape, with one above 
and another below him, we sougat the deck. He said he had 
been very sick, the rolling of the vessel was very unpleasant, 
a although of four thousand tons burdens. 
i After taking a hasty survey of but a small portion of this 
- great vessel, scanning particularly the centre hold, where the 
married passengers with their dear children were enclosed, 
looking, us I thought, sorrowful enough, I told my friend I 
must leave him; the night was settling down with ugly 
symptoms, and I had not a pleasant recollection of what I 
had encountered in coming oyt; with a hearty shake of the 
hand, I bid him adieu, most probably never to meet again in 
this world. I ascended the short steps leading to the side, 
to which the ponderous ladder was suspended. Many like 
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myself were leaving their friends, and among them was the emi- 
eration agent, to whom I felt indebted for getting on board. 
The ladder was crowded, when suddenly a cry was raised, 
“ Base the ladder; get off the ladder, it will give way;”’ and 
had it given way the consequences would have been sorrowful 
enough, and in all probability you would not now be reading the 
- Visit to an Emigrant Ship in Plymouth Sound ; providentially 
our respective boats were reached in safety; and after a rapid 
run of about thirty minutes, I was placed ashore on the rocks 
from whence I started; truly thankful for my preservation.. 
A few moments were spent in the inspection of the late 
Admiral Fitzroy’s night storm signal, which was suspended 
on the “Hoe” for mariners to take caution. I proceeded to 
my hotel, where, around a good fire and over a delicious cup 
of tea—at all events, I thought it so—I- was able to ponder 
over the events of the past three hours, thankful that I was 
where I was, and had not the dangers of the deep again to 
encounter. W. 


Footprints of Great Men—FJames Catt. 


“Tuts potent commander of the elements—this abridger of 
tine and space—was not only the most profound man of 
science, the most successful combiner of powers, and calculator 
of numbers as adapted to practical purposes,—was not only one 
of the most generally well-informed but one of the best and 
kindest of human beings.” Surely the man who deserved 
such a character must have had a first-rate start in life! N ay, 
not so; for many a weary year everything seemed against 
him. As a boy~he was cf such a weakly constitution as to be 
unable to attend a public school, and much of his time was 
spent by the fireside, watching the stream of vapour as it issued 
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from the kettle, and condensing the steam by holding a tea- 
cup over the kettle-spout. At other times he employed him- 


self in constructing ingenious toys out of others that he had 


previously taken to pieces. At eighteen years of age he was 
apprenticed, in Glasgow, to a man “who sold and mended 
spectacles, repaired fiddles, tuned spinets, made and repaired 
the simpler instruments used in mechanical drawing, and eked 
out a slender living by making and selling fishing-rods and 
fishing-tackle.”” A year sufficed for Watt to learn all that his 
inaster could teach him, so he turned his face towards London, 
but the following year was obliged to return, broken in health 
and without money. He then set up in business in Glasgow, 
where he imitated his old master in the variety of his pursuits. 
He made ships’ quadrants, hawked maps, made barrel organs, 
studied chemistry, mended flutes and fiddles, and measured 
masons’ work; but in all these efforts he found it extremely 
difficult to sell the productions of his genius, and was conse- 

quently in deep poverty. Yet this man, by untiring perse- 
verance and the exercise of a powerful and original genius, 
- gueceeded in towering above all the eminent engineers who had 


preceded him. “It was by his invention that the action of 


the steam engine was so regulated as to make it capable of 
being applied to the finest and most delicate manufactures, and 
its power so increased as to set weight and solidity at defiance.” 
The path of life through which a wise Providence led James 
Watt was for thirty-eight years attended with suffering, 
poverty, and neglect, yet it was perhaps the best discipline 
that he could have received for fitting him for the great work 
he ultimately accomplished. Whoever would know more of 
the life of this great man, and the footprints he has left on the 
sands of time, will do well to read “Lives of Boulton and 


Wait,” by that excellent writer, Mr. Smiles. — ap 
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and Ends. 

A Susriciovs Kixo.—In the days of Edward IV., an innkeeper named 

} Walker, who kept “the crown” in Cheapside, intending to be witty in the 
‘| presence of his customers, said to his little boy; “Tom, if thou behavest thy- 

4 self, I’ll make thee heir to ‘the Crown.’” Every one knew the man was 


joking, but the words being reported to the King, that suspicious monarch 
had the man tried, condenined, and executed. me’ 

Sowixa with Saut.—The custom of ancient conquerors of scattering salt 
over a fallen city was intended to show their intention that the place should 
remain permanently desolate. ‘The practice is sometimes referred to in the 
Bible. In 1162 a.p., the walls of Milan were razed, and the city sown with 
salt. In France the same act was performed on the house of any man who 
had been declared a traitor to his king. In 1572, the Bartholomew massacre 
broke out, with the sanctidn and under the direction of Charles IX. On that 
occasion, among the thousands of Protestants who were perfidiously mur- 
dered, none was more regretted than Admiral Coligni. After the murder of | 
the Admiral, the base king ordered his house to be sown with salt. 

New Zrataxp Binvs.—-There has been considerable diversity of opinion 
respecting the animals of New Zealand, but authorities have differed chit-fly: 
respecting the birds and insects. Hughes says:—‘In the animal kingdom 
there is still greater paucity of indigenous life; hence the intense stillness 
experienced in the forests of that country, undisturbed cither by the cry of 
wild animals, the song of birds, or the humming of insect life.” But Pollock 
just as positively says,‘ The wild melody of the birds in a New Zealand 
forest is superior to any strains of the kind I ever heard. The melody com- 
mences at the earliest dawn, and ceases at sunrise. ‘The sand fly appears in 
myriads on the borders of streams or marshy places, and the mosquito 
abounds. Beetles of many varieties, the black ant, gad fly, flesh fly, and 
locust, are numerous.” | 

Honeniinpen.—<A battle was fought near a Bavarian village of this name 
in 1800, the Austrians being totally defeated by the French. The famous 
epic poem, written by Campbell, and called the “ Battle of Hohenlinden,”’ 


' i gives the reader a deep conviction that the poet actually beheld the scenes he 
80 graphically describes. 


Campbell's friends and admirers uniformly assert 
ei that this was the case. In Crust’s “ Wars of the N ineteenth century,” the 
following statement is made :—“ Campbell’s lines, ‘The Battle of Hohen- 
linden,’ are imaginary, scarcely anything being true except the last verse,— 
‘Few, few shall part where many meet ! : 
The-snow shall be their winding-sheet, 


And every turf beneath their feet, 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre’” 
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Kilustrations of Scripture. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY HISTORY.—Nb. 1. 
“* Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?’’—John ix/ 35. 


During the Commonwealth, the stern rule of the Protector was very 
favourable to the spread of religion in the country, and we have the testi- 
mony of Baxter that the gospel was freely preached by the most faithful 
ministry Englarid had ever possessed. Among the most popular of these 
preachers stood John Bunyan. When Charles II. was restored to the throne 
of England, a fierce persecution at once set in against dissenters; their 
preachers had to assume various disguises, and were even obliged to conduct 
their religious services at midnight. Disguise and concealment were, how- 
ever, so contrary to Bunyan’s nature, that he determined to throw them off, 
and he therefore publicly announced his intention of preaching at Samsell, 
a village near Bedford. Just before beginning the service he was informed 
that his enémies had heard of his public service, and were on the alert, His 
friends advised him to escape while he yet had the means, but fearing such 
- conduct would disHearten the Church and dishonour God, he determined to 
proceed with the service. With an earnest prayer: he entered on his work, 
and though in constant fear, his audience paid devout attention to his sup- 
plications, and followed each with a hearty ‘‘Amen.”’ He then gave out his 
text, ““Dost thou believe on the Son of God?”’ For this the constable had 
been waiting, and as soon as the sermon commenced, that official walked into 
the room, laid his hand on Bunyan, and took him off to the magistrate to 
answer for his conduct. After a long and tantalizing trial, in which the 
principles of justice were completely set aside, the good and great man was 
consigned to the care of the jailers in Bedford prison. For twelve years he 
was confined there, and during that time he composed that wonderful alle- 
gory, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ which has ever since been such a blessing 
to the Church and the world. | | | 2 H. 

Watcn anp Pray.—The command given in these words by our Saviour 
has ‘been frequently repeated in different forms. Cromwell used to say, 
“Trust in the Lord, and keep your powder dry ;" and his friend Skippon in 
addressing the army said, ‘* Let us pray heartily and fight heartily, and God 
will bless us.’”” The same spirit is manifest in the old English proverb, 


“‘Love your neighbour, but pull not down your hedge ;’’ and more impres- 
sively by Nehemiah, ‘‘ We made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch,” 
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Axecpotrs oF TRaveLLErs—Dr. LivinGsTon 1840, Dr. Living- 
stone embarked for Africa, and on 10th December, 1856, he returned to 
London, having travelled over 11,000 miles of South Africa. During his 
sixteen vears’ absence he was in danger from want of water, from the attacks 
of disease, from the suspicion of some of the natives, and from a hundred 
other causes that persons living quietly at home can form but very httle 
notion of. One of his most exciting adventures was with a lion. The 
neighbourhood where the Doctor was then labouring as a missionary was 
infested with lions, so he led a party of natives out to a place where he knew 
three lions were lodging. Having surrounded the place with his men, he 
gradually drew them into a ‘smaller circle, the lions in the meantime looking 
on, and preparing for a spring. . When sufficiently near, Mebalme, a native 
schoolmaster, fired at one of the lions, but only hit the rock on which it 
stood. After angrily snapping at the place struck by the bullet, the beast 
made a spring at the cirele, the men’s courage failed, the circle opened, 
and the lion escaped unhurt. Encouraged by the success of their companion, 
the other two lions also charged the circle, and made their escape. On 


returning to the village, thé Doctor perceived one of the lions sitting on. 


a piece of rock in front of him, at a distance of about thirty yards. Laving- 
stone fired, and lodged the contents of both barrels in the animal’s body. 
The infuriated beast now de¢ided on punishing his assailant, and while the 
Doctor was reloading, he heard a shout from his terrified attendants, and in 
another instant felt himself in the grasp of the lion. “ Growling horribly 
close to my ear,”’ says the intrepid traveller, “ he shook me as a terrier dog 
does arat. ‘The shake produced a stupor, in which there was no sort of pain 
nor feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that was going on. 
Fear was annihilated, and I had no sense of horror in looking round at the 
beast. This peculiar state is probably a merciful provision by our benevolent 
Creator for lessening the pain of death.” Having turned himself round 
while under the lion's paw, he perceived that the animal was watching the 
movements of Mebalme, who stood at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. 
ilaving waited for the schoolmaster to fire twice, he refused to give him any 
further opportunity ; so, leaving Livingstone, he sprung upon Mebalme, 
threw him down and seized him by the thigh. While thus engaged, another 
native attacked him with a spear, and in return.was seized by the shoulder. 
During this time, however, the bullets that he had received from Livingstone 
were rapidly hastening his end, and while seizing his last assailant he fell 
down dead. The Doctor's arm was crunched into splinters, and eleven teeth 
wounds were left on the upper part of the arm; but the arm was ultimately 
cured, and as the teeth had bitten through a thick jacket before reaching the 
flesh, the venom, which would otherwise have entered the arm, was rubbed 
eff, and the Doctor escaped most of the annual suffering to which those are 
hab-e who have ever been bitten by a licr. 
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ORDER FROM THE 


CHRISTIAN NEWS OFFICE, 


TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 


I. 

(PHE CHRISTIAN NEWS. A Weekly Newspaper of the 
 Jargest size, published on Saturday Morning, price 2d.; designed, while 
finding its way into the family with the News of the Week, to set forth the 
Good News of Salvation to the Soul. In this it has already been eminently 
successful. ‘Temperance Reformers will find the “ News” thorough and un- 
flinching in its advocacy of that important movement. Being essentially a i 
family paper, it affords an excellent medium for general advertising. 


II. 


(HE DAY-STAR. A Monthly Magazine devoted to the 
Revival of Religion, crown 8vo., 32 pp., price One Penny. The sole aim 


of the Editor and Proprietors has been to render this little Magazine the means 
of eternal blessing to mankind. | 
DEWDROP. A Magazine for the Young. 18mo. 
- 24 pp., price One Halfpenny—in every way suited for placing in the 
hands of the young, and much valued even by the heads of families. 
OCTRINAL DECLARATION. BY THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL UNION, September, 1858. Price 
3d.; free by post for four stamps. 
OOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c., in connection with the Evan-— 
gelical Movement in Ssotland, by Rev. Messrs. Morison, Guthrie, Kirk, 
Bathgate, Ferguson, Rutherford, &c. 
Vi. 
‘RACTS.—Our Supply of Tracts is at present very com- 
plete, and they can be forwarded to any part of the country, in assorted 
packages. Per 100, 2 pp., 6d.; 4 pp., 1s. 
| VIL. 
A CATALOGUE of Books and Pamphlets suited to convert 


the Unbeliever and revive the Christian, will be forwarded to any address 
on application to the Office, - 


142, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 
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grag’ by the success of their efforts to provide instruction and amusement; 
r Sun 


PANORAMA OF IRELAND AND THE IRISH (24 Views), 


disappointment, early application is desirable, addressed. to ‘the | 


Bob. the Shoeblack. By Feante Selina Dammast@ 
Chapter 1, | 
A Family of Five. 
Kind Words. By Fosephine. , 
Mary Marston. 
Toys. By the Editor. 
The Gruff Traveller. By the Author of “ Life 
Earnest. 
A Bird Clock. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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See “KIND WORDS,” No. 1, now ready, One Halfpenny, | ., 


“SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PuBLISHING OFFicr, 56, OLp BalLEy. i 
WINTER EVENINGS’ INSTRUCTION AND 
AMUSEMENT FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


{hd Committee of the SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION have been much 


day scholars on week evenings, by means of Transparent Panoramas, 
with explanatory Lectures. 
These Entertainments have become so popular and aeceptable, that the 


Committee have been induced to increase the number to five, a list of which is 
subjoined. | > 


PANORAMA OF COAL AND COAL MINES (20 Viows). coe 
PANORAMA OF CURIOSITIES OF NATURE (16 Subjects). 


PANORAMA OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND WHALE FISHERY (14 Subjects) 
PANORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND (17 Views). | (1S Bajecteli 


The Panoramas are coloured transparencies, each view averaging 43 feet by > - 
34 feet in size. A member of the Committee attends on each occasion, te 
deliver an explanatory Lecture ; his services are gratuitous. 4 

The Committee, desiring to provide the above Entertainments at a price 
which will merely cover expenses, have made arrangements to exhibit them to ™ 
connected schools in the Merroronitan Avxuniartes for the nominal chargé 


of Tew Sarmzmes each Lecture, including the carriage of the Panorama to 
and from the schools, and the Lecturer’s travelling expenses. The charge to 
wnconnected schools will be 12s. 6d. In all cases 


| where the distance exceeds 
five miles from the General Post Office, there will be additi harge f 
carriage of One Shilling per mile. 


RY OF THE EXHIBITION sup. 
UB-COMMITTER, 56, Old 


ing the name and exact localit f the sch on ) 
and hour when the Panorama is required. 
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ESTABLISHED | SEVENTH SERIES, 


A.D. 1805. 50, 


THE 


‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.’ 


Gortents 


GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN—REY. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACK- SAMUEL LEE, D.D. 
DAW. GATHEKINGS IN SCIENCE. 
AN-NIT-VER STAAN.”’ ODDS AND ENDS. 
RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. “Gop CALLING YRT.” 


HERBERT S DOUBTS. ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCKIPTURE. 
CHANCE. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. ae 


Price Twopence. 
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KIND WORDS. 


WEEKLY ONE HALFPENNY, MONTHLY PARTS THREEPENCE, 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT “KIND WORDS.” 


“ Rind Words is the winning and well-chosen title of a new illustrated miscellany 
for boys and girls. It has pictures, storics, poems, anecdotes, eniginas, &c., &e.. and 
its price per number of eight pages is just one halfpenny. It is a wonderful specimen 
of cheap and good literature." —.Worning Star. 

“This is a good halfpenny worth of reading, suitable to the children of the poor. 
— Coventry Herald. 

“Tt is sufficient to say that it will meet the want in view of which it is projected; 
viz., ‘that of a sound and cheerfal serial, cheap yet not trashy,’ and published often 
enouzh always to find the young folks something to read.” — V'unbridge Wells Gazette. 

**Kind Words’ is a new halfpenny periodical for Boys and Girls, who will find its 
reading attractive, and its illustrations gratifying to the eye.” —Cheltenham Journal. 

“ Among the new ventures which have made their appearance with the new year 
is one eatitled ‘ Kind Words,’ and which, as it.is well illustrated, and admirably 
suited to the tastes of the young, will be welcomed by them.”— Walsall Free Press. 

“ Amongst the serials which havé commenced with the beginning of 1866, ‘ Kind 
Words for Boys and Girls’ claims a prominent place. This magazine, which is to be 
published once a week, contains eight pages, of considerable size. The articles are 
of average merit, and the woodcuts, by which the payesure illustrated, are nicely got 
up. ‘Kind Words’ is published at 56, Old Bailey, London, and has been ‘ projected 
to meet a want long felt—that of a sound, cheerful serial, cheap yet not trashy, and 
issued with sufficient frequency to gratify the desire of young folks for a constant 


supply of something to read.’”—- Grantham Journal. 


“This is a new halfpenny weekly. From the first number we may safely say that 
the Editor's wish to supply ‘something-to read’ of a sound and cheerful character 
will be realized. As boys and girls read so much now-a-days, it is important that 
good useful reading should be placed in their hands. This may be done by means of 
‘Kind Words.’ Diss. Express. 


“ This new candidate for favour with juveniles promises to be very interesting to 
youthful readers. The Editor appears to be able to enter into the feelings of little 
folks, and writes with a thorough appreciation of their predilections. The article on 
toys is especially good. By such means the minds of children may be led on to grasp 
more comprehensive subjects."— North of England Advertiser. — 

* Not satisfied with monthly publications. our boys and girls must have a re present- 
ative among the weeklies, and here we have No. 1 of a halfpenny weekly for them. They 
often grumble at having to wait 4 whole month to get on with the ‘tale’—here they 
will have a weekly portion, and many other kindly words, well and wisely spoken, which 
will do them good. Success, we say, to every publication which seeks, as this does, to 
hil up the minds of the young with sound moral and religious instruction.”—South 
Bucks Free Press. | 


* This pamphlet, published at one halfpenny weekly, contains sweet little stories, 
showing the influence which kind words -hav 


gre — e upon the younger members of society. 
f Sas an elevating tendency, and we heartily wish it success.” — Portsmouth 
Guardian, | 
os As its Dame indicates, it is fall of kind words for little ones. 

> 


As a specimen, the 
number is promising..—Cambria Leader. 
publication is sufficient] gs 
I lentiy indicated bv it: , 
only add that it is . y its title, and we need 


ursued in a manner that is sure to captivate } ” 
Salford Week: y Nevs. , p juvenile readers. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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George’s. Temptation, 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE MOTHER'S FEAR. 
was sorely missed by his mother. The 
‘arava parting with him was only surpassed by that 
| greatest trial of her life—the loss of her husband, 
Sse and many and fervent were the prayers put up at 
the ocd of grace, that God would watch over her fatherless 
boy. Who among us can tell how much we owe to the — 
prayers of others ?: and a mother's prayers, how mee are 
they! | 
Mary and little Alice sa their ‘brother sadly, and often 7 
asked when August would come, as he was to return home si! Pe 
a few days some time during that month. 


George’s letters were always hailed with delight by. ‘the ae 


inmates of Rose Cottage.. Mrs, Aitkin had told sim to write 


frequently, and tell her everything that interested him, but she _ 


did not anticipate receiving three letters from him during the _ 
first week of his absence ; and when, on the following Tuesday, — 
- the fourth letter i hs she determined to tell him not to 
write so frequently, as she feared he must neglect some. of his 
duties to find time to do so, but the reading. Ky the letter 
altered her determination. | 
It contained an account of ated: s first Sunday i in Set od 
and expressed his surprise that his uncle’s family never 
attended public worship ; but at the close he said, “ My cousin 
William tells me I am too particular about such things, but I . 
shall soon know better.” 


_A sharp pang shot through the widow’ 8 6 as lie ead 


these words. She was very unhappy all day. Visions ofevil 


companions tempting him to all sorts of wickedness constantly 
_ rose before her imagination, and she almost decided:to send for 
him to come home again; and it is probable she would have 


written to her brother for the Pp ug this that 
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44 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


‘ evening, had not Mr. Ray, the clergyman of the parish, called 
in the afternoon. To him she stated her trouble and per- 


plexity. 

“ What would you advise me to do, sir?” she asked, when 
she had finished her recital. 

You cannot do anything at present but trust in God,” said 
the clergyman. | 

“T thought of sending for him to come home again,”’ said 
the widow. “ Don’t you think I could do that?” 

“ You could do so, certainly,” answered Mr. Ray, “but I do 
not think it would be a wise proceeding at all. He must leave 
you at some time, you could not always keep him with you, 
and depend upon it he would meet with trials and temptations 
wherever he might go.” 

As soon as’Mr. Ray had left the cottage, Mrs. Aitkin sat 
down and wrote a long and affectionate letter to George, full. 
of warnings and loving counsels. 

She had just despatched Mary with it to the post-office, when 
Mrs. Perkins came in, and the conversation turned upon 
George. Indeed, it was to hear how he was getting on that 
Mrs. Perkiris had come over ; for George’s departure had been 
‘an event of no small importance in the quiet, secluded little 
village, and, as may be supposed, many of his companions had 
not allowed their parents to forget it, but constantly teased 
them to let them go likewise. | | 
_ © Ah! Iwas afraid you would be sorry for it,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, when the widow told her of her fear about George. 
“I said to my husband the day he left you, ‘ Widow Aitkin 
will rue this going to London, or my name isn’t Betsy 
Perkins.’ All the boys are alike, I think, nothing will do now- 
a-days but London. There’s my Frank mad after it, but his 
father won't hear of his going.” | 

: I had some thoughts of sending for George home again,” 
said Mrs. Aitkin. | | 
is The best thing you could do,” replied her neighbour ; “he 
shouldn’t stop another day if ‘he were my child.” 
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GEORGE’S TEMPTATION. | 45 


“Mr. Ray does not think I ought to send for him,” said the 
widow. 

“Now you don’t say so!” exclaimed Mire. Perkins, lifting 
her hands with astonishment. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that 
Mr. Ray thinks he had better stay where he is P”’ 

“ He does,’ answered Mrs. Aitkin; “he says that my work 
is now to pray that God will keep him, and to trust that He 
will do so.” | 

“T don’t understand such doctrine as than said Mrs. 
Perkins, testily, “ and for my part I would rather take care of 
my children myself.”’ | 

“But surely you believe God could take care of them for 


you?” said the widow. 


“T don’t know so much about that,’ answered her friend; 
“T will believe what I can see,—that they get into mischief 
as soon as they get away from home.”’ 

_ “ Well, I believe that, in answer to prayer, God will watch 
over and guard my boy,” said the widow. “ Mind, I do not 
expect to be entirely free from anxiety on his account, for 
I do not expect a miracle to be performed, and I know that he 
may be led into many temptations. But I believe that God 


will still mney him, and make even these things work for his 
at last.” 


99 


“Well, it’s a good thing you can feel so,” answered Mrs. 
Perkins, “ but I shouldn’t like my Frank to be in London 
with no ) other protection than George has.” 


CHAPTER IV.—PERSUASION. 


THREE months glided away very much more rapidly than 
George expected, and he was daily hoping to be told that he 
might have a few days’ holiday. Several of the other boys had 
already had theirs, when one morning news was brought that 


_ two of the men had been suddenly seized with fever, and could 
not come to their employment. 


‘How lucky it is they were not taken ill a fortnight ago!” 
said one; “there’d have been no holiday for us if they had.” 
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46 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


“ White and Aitkin haven’t had theirs,” said a boy ;—“ and 
none they'll get,” said the foreman, who happened to be coming 
into the room just at the moment. Be 

The group looked up from their employment, and George’s 
eyes filled with tears as he heard these words. 


“A large order has just come in,” went on the foreman, 
“ and we shall want all the hands.” | | 

Then noticing the disappointment on several faces, he said, 
“T’'ll tell you what I’lldo. You that can’t get away now shall 
have a week at Christmas. I'll manage that for you with the © 
governor.” | 

Shortly afterwards George was sent out with a message. 
He was glad to get away from the warehouse, where he knew 
so many eyes were upon him, for he felt sick with disappoint- 
ment, although he had not said a word about it. 

This holiday had been the theme of his thoughts by night 
and day for months past, and in spite of all his efforts to keep 
them back the tears would come into his eyes as he thought of 
his mother’s disappointment when she heard he was not com- 
ing home. 

It was a pity it had happened so, for hitherto George had 
been enabled to withstand all his cousin’s solicitations to join 
them in their Sunday excursions on the one hand, and his 
companion Tom’s more open daring and wickedness on the 
other ; so that if Mrs. Aitkin could have at this time seen her 
son, she would have had little cause for sorrow. — 


But, alas! a change was about to take place. The first 
wrong step was about to be taken. | 

Boys, be warned. Beware of the first wrong step. In nine > 
cases out of ten the second is sure to follow, and then the 
third, and on the sinner rushes to destruction, unless God in His 
mercy sends some trial that stops him in his mad career and 
compels him to think, and he is brought by sorrow and suffer- 
ing heartily to repent of and wish he had never taken the Jirst 
wrong step. 


George had just reached the corner of Cannon Street, when 
he saw his cousin William coming across the road. 
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GEORGE'S TEMPTATION, 4.7 


“ Where are you off to, old fellow ?” shouted he as soon as he 
caught sight of George. 

“Up the City Road,” answered George. * 

“That’s jolly,” said his cousin, “for I’m going there too, 
so we can go together. 

In the course of their walk George told him of his disap- 
pointment. 

“Isn’t it a shame,” he said, “to keep us slaving shere all 
this hot weather, and then not let us have so much as a day’s 
holiday | 

“What do they care for your being stewed?” returned 
William. ‘I don’t believe the governors think we're made of | 
the same sort of stuffas they are. They must go away to the 
sea-side for a month or two, and they won’t give us a week.” 

“T do so long to see some green fields,’’ said George, in a 
discontented tone. 

“And you'll have to see ’em pretty soon,”’ said his cousin, 
“or else you'll be ill, I know.” 

“Do you think so?” asked George, a little alarmed. 

“T’m sure of it,” returned William. “As sure as eggs are 
eggs, you'll be ill before Christmas if you don’t have some 
change. Why, it stands to reason you must; you’ve been 
used all your life to country air, and now, as you say, you're 
stewed up here from Monday morning to. Saturday night—or 
rather Sunday night,—for you never go anywhere, but just to 
church, and you might as well stay at home as go there.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know anything about that,” said George. 
“My father used to say that some of the happiest hours of his 
life were spent in church.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” replied his cousin ; ; “but you 
know your father always lived in the country, and did not 
_ know what it was to pine for just a look at some green trees 
and fresh grass, and that makes all the difference. It’s all 
very well for people who live in the country to go to church. 
I mean to say it would be a shame if they did not when they — 
have all the week to enjoy themselves; but for us poor . 
créatures, who live in London, I think the best way of spend- 
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48 GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. 


ing Sunday is to go where we can breathe a little fresh 


air. 
George did not know what answer to make to this speech 


of his cousin’s, and William seeing his hesitation went on,— 

“Come, I see you're beginning to get rather more sensible 
than you were. Join us next Sunday, will you ? About half 
a dozen of us are going to Greenwich Park in the afternoon. 
The blow on the river will do you good, and a run down One- 
Tree Hill will make you look a little brighter than you do 
now. Good-bye. Mind, we shall expect you;’’ and before 
George could raise any objection his cousin was gone. | 

That evening, as soon as his work was done, George retired 
to his garret, and wrote a long letter to his mother, telling her 
of his disappointment in not being able to come home as he 
had anticipated. But he did not tell her of the conversation 
that had passed that day between his cousin William and him- 
self. The next day he was somewhat surprised by Hawkins 
(a youth likewise in the employ of the Messrs. Phillips) asking 
him to go fora walk with him in the evening. George was 
too much pleased with the invitation to think of refusing it. 
He had often felt sad and lonely when the business of the day 
was over, for no one among the number employed by Messrs. 
Phillips ever seemed to think that he wanted companionship. 
So Hawkins’s invitation was gladly accepted by him, and as 
soon as the warehouse was closed the two set off together. 

“So you're going to join our excursion on Sunday, I hear,” 
said Hawkins, as soon as they were in the street. George 
looked up in some surprise, for he had not mentioned the 


subject to any one. / 


“ You need not look so astonished,” said Hawkins, laughing. 
“T met your cousin last night, and he told me all about it. I 
asked you to come out this evening that we might get ac- 
quainted beforehand.” 


. . did not promise I would go on Sunday,” said George ; 
“ William asked me, but I did not give him any answer.” 


“ Ab, he knew you meant to go though, so that was the same 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACKDAW. — 49 


thing,” replied Hawkins; “ but we won’t talk about that any 
longer now. Which way shall we go? One is just as good as 
another, we shall see nothing but stones, bricks, and mortar, 
and hear nothing but the din of those horrible omnibuses. Oh, 
to get into some green fields!” and Hawkins commenced a con- 
versation in which the country and its beauties were brought 
prominently forward. 

_ George was pleased with his companion, and before he 
reached home had made up his mind to join the excursionists 


the following Sunday, if it were only for the pleasure of 
being in his company. 


The Autobiography of a Jackvatw. 
As the days flew by my grief abated. The memory of the 


_ past became less and less distinct. Youth and health were no 


my side, and the knowledge that I had recently acquired an 
art which might some day enable me to regain my liberty 
inspired me with hope that the opportunity for exercising that 
art would soon arrive. 


There were times when my master set open the door of my > 


prison and kindly invited me to come forth; but on such occa- 


sions he always took the precaution to close the doors and win- ; 


dows of his room. Still I did not lose heart. His vigilance 


would most likely some day slumber. Then heigho, Presto! 
and the bird has flown. Such were the thoughts with which I 
consoled myself during my captivity. Alas! alas! at the very 
moment in which these cherished hopes seemed most likely to 
be realized, they were dashed to the ground by an untoward 


event, the bare thought of which had never entered my head. 


In fine weather it was my master’s custom to hang out my 
cage in front of his dwelling-house. From this position 1 
could obtain a bird’s-eye view of the garden—a most delectable 
place, redolent of roses, pinks, carnations, tall hollyhocks, and 


- great round, brazen-facedsunflowers. For hours I used to look 
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wistfully through the bars of my prison-house at those con- 
temptible small bipeds, pugnacious sparrows, pert robins, and 
conceited wrens who were free to carry on their flirtations and 
quarrels therein; and then the sad thought would rush upon 
me that I, a descendant of the ancient corvine family, was 
condemned to hop up and down from perch to perch the live- 
long day. The thought of it almost drove me mad. Some- 
times it drove me into a frenzy, and then I fruitlessly beat my 
head and wings against the bars, until, overcome by exhaustion, 
I fell back maimed and bruised. | | 
Now it so happened that, on one particular morning, my 
i 3 master, instead of hanging up the cage as usual, took it into 
) his head to carry it into the garden. My heart beat high with 
it hope. He was ignorant of my powers of flight, and was about 
; to give me, as it seemed, the free range of that delightful spot. 
The most tumultuous feelings took possession of my soul (for 
birds have souls, let men say what they please). My prison 
door was slowly opened and a hand cautiously introduced, in 
whose grip I was almost immediately struggling. I was drawn 
forth, panting with rage, but my anger quickly gave way to 
; fear when I observed in the other hand a deadly weapon, 
| whose gaping jaws closed with a click that made my blood 
hig 


| run cold. I felt certain that if the blades once met with my 
| neck between them, my head, with all its schemes, would in- 
| stantly bite the dust. It was soon apparent, however, that this’ 
| was not the object my master had in view; for, drawing out 
| my right wing to its fullest extent, he, with one stroke of the 
dreaded blades, severed those beautiful quill feathers on which 
I had depended for liberty, and then, throwing me from him, I 
alighted on my feet a mere grovelling, lop-sided animal, who 
could not have risen half-a-dozen feet from terra firma had his 
life depended on the accomplishment of the feat. Contrasted 
with the narrow limits of my late prison, the change was agree- 
able. It is true my soaring ambition had been summarily 
curbed, but,as Ihad the freedom to wander at will through 
the length and breadth of a perfect little paradise, my condi- 
tion, I considered, was greatly improved ; and being, like all 
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my race, possessed of strong prying instincts, I made the 
acquaintance of a vast number of curious things during my 
peregrinations therein. I was astounded at the abundance of 
life teeming around me, and still more so at the queer, fan- 
tastical shapes it frequently assumed.’ Some of the forms 
which early attracted my attention were footless, soft-bodied 
animals, who glided over the leaves and stems of plants, leav- 
ing a glistening, slimy track behind them. They had eyes 
which, contrary to all my experience, were placed on the end 
of long fleshy stalks, that were carried in a slanting direction, 
projecting beyond their heads. But the most curious feature 
about these creatures was their spiral dwelling-houses, which 
formed part and parcel of themselves, and were carried about 
with them, on their backs, wherever they went—a convenient 
arrangement for the inmates, who, on the approach of danger, 
immediately retired into their strongholds. Under ordinary 
circumstances the shelter thus afforded was equal to the 
emergency ; but I have seen an unfortunate individual borne 
off by a stout thrush, dashed violently against a stone, his 
house shattered to pieces by the blow, and himself picked out 
from the ruins and quietly disposed of. 3 
I met with other animals whom, I have reason to believe, 
were in an imperfectly developed state. These also were 
vegetarians. They ate greedily, and grew so- rapidly, that 
their skins, unable to bear the strain, burst asunder. They 
then came forth in capacious new ones, better adapted for the 
continuation of such gluttony. Their bodies were divided into 
rings or segments, and were generally smooth and cylindrical ; 
sometimes, however, I met with some that were thickly covered 
with hair. They possessed numerous and curiously constructed 
feet, and when they moved from place to place usually did so 
with a loop-like contraction of their bodies. Observing some 
small birds one day preying upon them, I had the curiosity to 
try a few myself, and found them to possess an agreeable 
flavour. Numerous little hillocks of earth freely scattered 
over the ground had often caught my eye, and I determined 
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to investigate their origin. I soon found that. they were 
raised by a long pinkish-looking animal, who, as far as 1 could 
discover, had neither head, eyes, nor feet, but only a long 
pointed snout, with which it bored tunnels in the earth. They 
usually came out of their holes. in great numbers after a 
shower, and were then snapped up with avidity by the soft- 
billed bipeds, who were constantly on the watch for a meal. 
Sometimes the most resplendent four-winged creatures vaulted 
lightly over the garden wall, and alighted on the choicest 
flowers, where they would sit, opening and shutting their 
superb wings, in the full blaze of a meridian sun. With what 
ecstasy I gazed on these glorious combinations of colour as 
they flitted and flashed before my eyes. My own suit of sober 
black, when compared with the gorgeous livery in which 
Nature had decked them, seemed mean and worthless. But 1 
had not,then learned the truth of the adage, “It is not all 
gold that glitters.” 

As an honest autobiographist, I must candidly avow that 
not all my four-winged friends were equally agreeable. There 
were, tor instance, certain buzzing, busy little bodies whom I 
generally found in fine weather poking their noses (imperti- 
nently as I considered) into every opening flower. . I never 


. could understand what advantage they derived from the grati- 


fication of such prying propensities. Hundreds of times have 
I seen them emerging from the interior of Canterbury-bells, 
hollyhocks, and foxgloves, daubed and bespattered with a yel- 
lowish brown dust, and with which they usually flew off to a 
row of conical-shaped straw huts, where they dwelt sociably 
together in great numbers. At the extremity of their bodies 
they earry a small but formidable weapon, capable of producing 
intense pain. This they use with terrible effect against their 
enemies, as I found to my cost when poking my beak into one 
of the doorways of their huts. Since then I have studiously 
shunned them as a spiteful, dangerous race, whose acquaintance 
ig not worth cultivating. 


While thus carrying out the true instincts of my nature, | 
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accidentally stumbled on one of the oddest and ugliest looking 
creatures I had ever met with. Inquisitively raising the 
corner of a huge cabbage-leaf, my eye fell upon a four-footed, 
humpbacked reptile squatting upon its haunches. There was 
a disgusting width of mouth, and a cool, calculating expression 
about the eye, which, combined with a dark pimply skin, and 
an ungraceful inequality in the length of its legs, rendered it 
anything but an agreeable object to gaze upon. I felt morally 
certain, from its skulking in the shade, that its deeds were evil ; 
and I soon had an opportunity of verifying my conclusions. A 
poor little harmless buzzing fly, happening to settle on a por- 
tion of the leaf within an inch of the reptile’s nose, disappeared 
as if by magic. Quick as was the action, it did not escape my 
vigilant eye. I clearly saw my grim-looking friend thrust out 
his long viscid tongue, and as instantaneously withdraw it, the 
unhappy fly adhering to its tip. 

_ At the bottom of the garden my master had constructed a 


pond, which was shaded by willows and overhanging bushes 


whose branches dipped into it and were mirrored in its depths. 
It was in this spot that I for the first time caught a sight 
of my own face, and I must confess, although it may subject 
me to the charge of vanity, that the image was a most agree- 
able one. Previously to this discovery I had not the slightest 
idea of the comeliness of my form, or the gracefulness of my 
carriage. Here in hot weather I usually took a bath daily, 
pruned my feathers, and made those little additions to my 
toilette which distinguishes a bird of taste and breeding from 
the vulgar feathered canaille. 

It was not, however, vanity or sanitary measures that solely 
prompted me to visit this spot so often. I had discovered a 
tribe or family of quaint little creatures whose motions both 
startled and surprised me. In colour they were like myself— 
black! Buta black that shone with a peculiar lustre in pene 
sun’s rays. 

They were the merriest little folks I had ever seen, and 


were perpetually running after one another the livelong day, 
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in never-ending circles, spinning round and round like a 
whirligig. How they contrived to execute their rapid evolutions 
with such remarkable precision on the surface of an unstable 
element like water I never could understand. But the smallest 
stone or pebble dropped into the living circle caused it to vanish 
asif by magic. Head-first plunged every little black-a-moor 
into his native element, and in some subterranean hole 
or corner sought concealment until the alarm had subsided, 
A few minutes generally sufficed to quiet their fears, when up 
they came, one after another ; and, as each little fellow arrived 
at the surface, he took his place in the ring, and the merry 
game commenced with additional vigour, as if nothing had 
oceurred to disturb its progress. It was while watching the 
harmless recreations of these tiny folk that I observed a slight 
funnel-shaped eddy in the neighbourhood of a merry little 
circle who seemed to be playing at kiss-in-the-ring. 

In an instant the majority of the members who composed it 


were dragged into the vortex, and disappeared from my sight, 


engulfed as if by an earthquake. While I stood wondering 
at the suddenness of the catastrophe, and endeavouring to 
penetrate the mystery, I saw beneath the surface of the water 
a huge monster, whose mouth—a dark cavern, kept opening 
and shutting with a frightful mechanical regularity, displaying 
as it did so horrible rows gf-long and sharply pointed teeth, 
Indeed, its whole mouth and throat seemed to be lined with 
them. A low flat head, projecting under jaw, and cold, eruel- 
looking eyes gave to his countenance such a hard and villanous 
expression, that I instinctively edged away from the margin of 
the pond, lest, fascinated by his gaze, I too might fall a victim 
to his rapacious maw. Having no wish to illustrate personally 
the #lorentine’s inscription placed over the gate of hades, “ He 
who enters here leaves hope behind,” I quietly took my 
departure, thankful for this timely discovery; resolving, in 
all my future ablutions, to keep my weather e 
give the monster an exceedingly wide berth. 


Feovering above the pond, and skimming over its surface 


ye open, and 
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with the ease and rapidity of a swallow, were certain elegant, 
long-bodied creatures, with four broad and beautiful veiny wings, 
over which was spread as upon a frame a delicate, transparent 
membrane. Their powers of flight greatly exeeeded those of 
any winged insects that I had ever seen. They seldom settled, 
like others of their kind, on flowers or shrubs,.or if they did so, 
it was but for a very short period. Though strong fliers, I . 
seldom met with them far from the pond, which seemed to have 


_ a great attraction for them, and over which they might be seen 


hovering the livelong day. Possibly it was the home of their 
childhood. The prevailing colour of these creatures was a 
bright yellowish green, interspersed with black and blue stripes 
or patches. Such a combination naturally presented a some- 
what strong contrast of colour. But the effect was not at all 
unpleasing when some dozens of them were seen together on 
the wing. One of them happening to alight on a broad-leafed 
water-weed, I stole quietly up to it to gratify a laudable 
curiosity. Never shall I forget its magnificent eyes. The 
whole head seemed to consist of eyes. They occupied its two 
sides, and sweeping round, met at the back, leaving little or no 
room, as it seemed to me, for the brains, or nervous ganglia. 
Hah! what a mouth, armed with such powerful erunching 
jaws, it needed no great sagacity to predict that the nectar of 
flowers formed no portion of its food. The warm juices of a 
luckless bluebottle, I felt assured, would be far more grateful 
to its taste. I had not long to wait before I witnessed an 
exhibition of its bloodthirsty instincts. Darting hither and 
thither with incredible swiftness, I saw it suddenly pounce 
upon one of my lepidopterous friends, sever the wings from its 
victim’s body, and greedily devour the remains. Scarcely had 
those terrible horny jaws closed over the last fragment when 


_ swift retribution appeared in the form of a bird with a black 


plumage and orange-coloured bill, who, being in want of a 
dinner, and glad to take what chance had thrown in his way, 


_ did there and then, without the slightest ceremony, or “ By 


your leave, sir,’ seize on the swift-winged destroyer and 
gobble him up. c3 ; 
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“San nit ber staan.” 


A poor simple-minded German workman, having travelled 
about in his own country for some years, as is the custom of 
German journeymen, to improve himself in his trade, went to 
Amsterdam to seek employment. He was quite a stranger in 
the city, not having a single friend, nor was he able to speak 


a word of Dutch; but he had a brave heart, and, nothing 


daunted by his lonely position, he walked about the city, 
admiring the public buildings, and seeing all that was to be 
seen. In the course of his wanderings he came to a fine wide 
street, where the houses were very large and handsome, and 
evidently inhabited by the wealthiest citizens; but even among 


those fine houses one stood pre-eminent for magnificence. 


Set a little back from the street, it could be seen to greater 
advantage; and the poor German stood amazed, gazing at its 
splendour. The house itself was lofty and well-proportioned, 
and the windows were large, and handsomely decorated with 
carved cornices, which were beautifully gilt.. An ornamental 
portico ran across the lower part of the mansion, the carved 
work of which was also richly gilt, and on the window ledges 
and under the portico the rarest and most brilliant tulips 
were placed. Astonished at such magnificence, the German 


inquired eagerly of a man who was passing by, “ Who lives in 


that splendid house ?”’ | 


“ Kan nit ver staan’’ (I do not understand), was the reply, 
as the man walked on. In his ignorance of Dutch, the poor 
German thought “ Kan nit ver staan’? was the name of the 
owner of all this magnificence, and taking a long last look at 
the house that had so excited his admiration, he walked on. 

Getting into the more business part of the city, Carl 
(as we shall call him) found fresh cause for wonder in the 
enormous warehouses on every side. One that occupied 
almost half the side of the street particularly attracted his — 
attention. Waggons laden with goods were coming and going 


incessantly, and crowds of workmen loading and unloading 
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them were moving to and fro. “ Who can this wonderful place 
belong to?” thought Carl, and, resolved to find out, he crossed 
over to the warehouse, and asked one of the men the question. 
“ Kan nit ver staan,” replied the man, as he hurried on. | 
‘No wonder he can afford to live in a palace, when he has 
such a warehouse as that,’ said Carl to himself as he walked 
on; but just as he was about to turn into another street, a 
splendid equipage, with prancing horses, the harness blazing 


- with gilt ornaments, and the coachman who drove, and also 


the two footmen who stood behind it, dressed in the richest 
liveries, swept past him. ’ 

“To whom does that grand ‘tarriage belong?” he inquired 
of a man who turned to gaze after it. 

“Kan nit ver staan” was again the answer, as the man, — 
after giving a good stare at his questioner, went off. 

“What a man ‘ Kan nit ver staan’ must be,” thought Carl 
as he walked on. “Every one knows him, and no wonder, 
when he has such vast warehouses, such a gorgeous equipage, 
and such a house to live in:, how different is his position to 
mine ; he has everything, and I have not anything, except my 
hands,” he added, with a sigh; “and for them it may be long 
before I get employment.” 

The wish to see all he could of the city while he was idle 
led Carl, although he was beginning to feel rather tired, to 
visit the docks; and the quantity of shipping astounded him. 
Vessels from all parts of the world were discharging their 
cargoes as he walked along lost in astonishment, until he 
came to a larger dock than the one he had first entered. 
Here he saw several great East Indiamen being unloaded. 
Rice, coffee, spices, and bales of the richest merchandise were 
borne from their deep holds to the shore, and still the supply 
continued to, if possible, increase instead of being exhausted. 
The cranes creaked under their loads, men shouted to each 
other, as the ponderous masses were drawn from the depths of 
the great ships and swung slowly on shore, and clerks with 
pens behind their ears hurried to and fro, counting the bales 
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and noting their contents. It was stirring scene. And as 
Carl looked round him, he wondered for whom all those 
barrels and packages were designed, and who could be the 
owner of such mighty ships. Going up to a little man who 
sat astride on a barrel, making a calculation on a piece of 
paper, Carl took off his hat, and ventured to disturb him with 
the question that filled his mind, “ Whose are all those ships, 
‘and to whom does all this merchandise belong ?”’ 

“ Kan nit ver staan,” said the man shortly, without raising 
his eyes from his paper. 


“ Kan nit ver staan! Amazing!’’ uttered Carl aloud; “ why,, 


he must be the richest man in the world,” and again thoughts 
of the great contrast between them filled his mind with feelings 
bordering on discontent and envy, ‘as he thoughtfully left the 
docks and walked back, intending to take another look at the 
dwelling-house of so great aman. 

As he walked along pondering bitterly on his low position, 
and feeling every moment additional jealousy swelling his 


heart as he remembered every particular of the wealth and | 


grandeur of the man whom he envied, a long procession, headed 
by a hearse, went slowly past him. The black draperies and 
heavy plumes waved mournfully in the breeze, and cast their 
shadows on the magnificent coffin that was laid inside the 
open hearse ; rich crimson velvet, embroidered in gold, covered 
the massive coffin, and a burnished plate of the precioug metal 
bore the name and state of the departed, while the gilt fringes 
of the sweeping pall rested on the sombre black of the hearse 
drapings, and glittered in the sunlight. A long train of mag- 
nificent carriages followed in solemn state; the prancing horses 
champing their bits, and tossing their proud heads disdainfully 
as they fretted at being reined into a walking pace. It was an 
imposing spectacle, and crowds lined the streets to gaze upon 


it; the men raising their hats respectfully as the hearse, with ~ 


its glittering gorgeous burden, passed by, while the women held 
up little children to see the sight, and whispered remarks to 
each other as carriage after carriage moved slowly past. 
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At last the long train came to an end, and drawing a deep 
breath Carl turned to a woman who stood beside him holding 
up her baby to get a last look at the cortége, and asked her— 

“ What great man’s funeral is that?” 

“ Kan nit ver staan,”’ replied the woman civilly, as, settling 
her child in her arms, she turned and followed the funeral to 
get another look. 

“Kan nit ver staan!’ echoed Carl, as, leaning against the 
_wall, he looked like a man in a maze after the procession now 
almost out of sight. “Oh, poor man!” he exclaimed, after a 
long pause; “ of what use to thee now are thy splendid house, 
thy brilliant equipage, thy ships laden with merchandise, and 
thy warehouses stored with the riches of the world? Thou hast 
passed away from them all. Senseless and dead, thou art 
. taking thy last journey upon earth, and at its close thou must 
lie down in the grave with the poorest and the meanest of thy 
fellow-citizens who have travelled the same road before thee. 
Better am I alive, although without a penny, than thou art 
now. An hour ago I envied thee, but now not for worlds 
would [ exchange places with thee; but thou hast taught me 
a lesson that I never can forget,—to be content with what I 


am ;” and so saying, Carl proceeded to his lodging with a 
thankful heart. | 

Long years after the great merchant, “Carl Schmidt,” 
almost the richest man in Amsterdam, looked round him on 
his magnificent mansion, his teeming warehouses, and his 
ships returning from all quarters of the globe bearing their 
produce to his stores; and as he entered his luxurious 
carriage, he looked at the motto inscribed upon it—* Kan nit. 
ver staan,” and thought with wonder and thankfulness of the 
Providence that had lifted him from his humble condition, and 
given him a place of such eminence. 

Throughout his career he had never forgotten the: lesson 
taught him the first day of his residence in Amsterdam; and > 
as he rose higher and higher, the wider spread was his bene- 
volence to the poor, the lonely, and the sick. Blessings marked 
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Tt his progress, and his wealth flowed as freely from his coffers as 

| it did into them; but still the more he gave the more he, 
seemed to have. New causes of thankfulness arose for him 
every day, and each but made him more humble-minded, 
taking no credit-to himself, but ascribing all to a higher Power 
than that of earth. Often had he exclaimed in wonder, as he = 
now did while he rolled along in his softly cushioned carriage, 0 
and looked back in memory upon his life—‘ Kan nit ver staan.” 
it} JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST (REEVES). 


Rambles about Home. © 


AMONG THE VILLAGES OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


| 
. Tue county of Leicester is situated very near the centre of 
England, and the chief roads, canals, and railways leading from 
London to the North pass through it. The consequence is, 
that the county is more intersected than most of the counties 
| of England, its most secluded villages lying within five or six 
_ miles of a railway station. The “ Great Northern ’”’ enters the 
| county at Market Harborough, about sixteen miles from 
| Leicester, and the “ Midland Counties”’ at a village near 
Lutterworth. Though this town does not lie exactly on the 
1 line, yet its nearness is sure to be mentioned by some fellow- 
q traveller. At Lutterworth, Wiclif preached the great truths 
4 1 of the gospel when Rome held the minds of the people in 
Bid spiritual bondage. Though exceedingly angry at this re- 
| former, the priests suffered him to die in peace; but forty. 
years later, they disturbed his bones, burnt them to ashes, and 
threw them into the river Swift, on which the town stands. 
Such a man deserves to be remembered. The church, in which 
he preached 500 years ago, still stands; his pulpit, dining- 
table, gown, and communion-cloth are stil] preserved in the 
church as relics. The scenery of the district is very pleasing, 
wood, water, and meadow land greatly predominating. Every- 
where we see the Leicestershire sheep, so noted for the length © 
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of their wool and the excellence of their mutton. Indeed, the 
production of wool, the sale of wool, the manufacture of wool / 
into stockings, are the chief characteristics of Leicestershire life. 
In a county containing only 200 parishes, it would seem easy 
to have found a distinct name for every village in it; yet we 
see the same name occurring again and again. Thus we have 
Ashby Folville, Ashby Magna, and Ashby Parva, and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. Great and Little, Over and Nether, Magna and 
Parva, are used all over the county to distinguish places that 
otherwise bear the same name. Newton, Burton, Stanton, we 
are constantly meeting with; twenty villages have the word 
“Thorpe” as all or part of their name; sixty end in “ by ;” 
and 125 have “on ” as their termination. 
_ The town of Leicester is not only in the centre of the king- 
_ dom, but it is the centre of the hosiery trade, Market Har- 
borough, Lutterworth, Hinckley, Market Bosworth, Lough- 
- borough, and Melton Mowbray lying at an average distance 
of twelve or fifteen miles round it, and looking to the county 
town as the centre of their operations. Nearly everything in 
_ Leicester is connected with wool; its chief buildings are ware- 
houses, mills, framehouses; its workmen are worsted-spinners 
and woolstaplers, or framesmiths and needle makers; and the 
_ chief noises heard in passing through the streets are the clack 
: and rattle of the stocking frame; about 12,000 of these 
* ___ machines being worked in the private houses of the inhabitants. 
In historical associations, Leicester is extremely rich, but 
we must content ourselves with saying that it retains traces 
of Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman occupation: here 
Richard III. slept on his way to Bosworth Field; and here, on 
BS _ 25th August, 1485, he was buried ; here Wolsey died, on 29th 
a November, 1530, leaving that remarkable testimony, “ Had I 
served my God as faithfully as I have served my prince, he 
would not have forsaken me in my old age.” 
Leicester is noted. for the architectural beauty of its 
churches ; but, when the religious census was taken in 1851, it 
was found to provide less accommodation than most of the 
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large towns of England. Taking the whole county, the com- 

parison was more favourable, only eleven counties standing 

before it. Dissent is rather strong in the county, about one- 

half of the attendants at public worship being Protestant Dis- 

senters, the other half belonging to the Church of England. 

In one of my visits to this district, being anxious to see as 

much of the county as possible without unnecessary fatigue, I 

-* secured a place in a carrier's van, where I found myself in the 
eompany of a farmer, a stockinger, a tailor, two market-women, 
1 and a delicate-looking young man wearing blue spectacles. 
Every one in the company seemed anxious to bring’ down his 


(i =—S—s«Oown personal history to the most recent date, entering into the 
i most trifling details, making the most outrageous digressions, 
; and yet receiving as much attention from the others as if the 
Ve account had been full of wild adventure. The stockinger was 
ie a tall man, rather gray, and of intellectual look. He delivered 
| his statements in a loud voice, in good language, with his eyes 


; closed and his arms folded. . One of his utterances was as 
| follows :— 

: “T’ve had a famous treat to-day, for it’s many a long year since 
. I was at Leicester ; indeed I never was farther from home but 
if -once in my life, and I’m sixty years old come next Heather 
i | wake Monday. When I was a young man, matter of two 
| or three and twenty, I'd saved two or three pounds, for 
rf stockinging was uncommonly good when we were at evar with 

, Napoleon, so I thought I’d go to see my friends at Market 

i Harborough. I started on the Friday morning before Leices- 
| i ter Michaelmas fair, from Earl Shilton, went round by Ender- 


by, then to Knighton, where I stayed all night. Next morn- 
ing I got on the turnpike road, and Saturday night I got to 
Harborough. Well, my friends were Baptists, and I was a 
ae Methodist ; but that didn’t matter, for we all meant to get 

| safe to heaven, so we agreed very well, and I went with’em on 
the Sunday to some charity sermons at Bowden, two miles 
farther off, and that was the farthest I ever was off home in my & 
life; and I suppose I didn’t go above thirty miles after all.” 2 
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The only disagreeable person in the company was the tailor, 
who called himself John Drakes. He was short, wore drab 
breeches, blue worsted stockings, and heavy shoes. His nose 
looked as if it had been shaped with his own scissors, his rat- 


like eyes moved uneasily about him, and his mouth was always 


half-open, as if waiting to speak. At last, securing a favourable 

moment, he said,— ee 
“Well! I’ve bin 7’ Markfield now for twenty ‘ears, an’ I’ve 

worked a good deal at Newton Linford, but I niver know’d a 


‘man as could beat John Drakes at sewing! An’ I can say this, 


—when I was a young man, nobody ever walked up the church 
aisle with brighter shoe-buckles, or hung his coat-lap over his 
arm better nor John Drakes! And at this day I'll undertake to 
say as nobody can break coal and make less sleck nor John 
Drakes !”’ 

It is certainly a commendable thing to aim at being first in 
something. We would recommend our young friends to take 
John Drakes’s principle, and apply it to high and noble resolves, 
and they may depend on it they will take an honourable posi- 
tion in the world. 


“Come, Mr. Blue Spectacles,” said the farmer, “aren’t we 
to have something out of you? ”’ 

The young man referred to replied that he had read a good 
deal about the neighbourhood, and would put in a word now 
and then as we went along. From him we learned that 
Bradgate Park, where Lady Jane Grey formerly lived, lay 
about a mile to our right, when we were at Grooby Pool; that 


the high land a little farther on was part of Charnwood Forest ; 


that Bardon Hill on our right hand was so called because the 
last bear in the neighbourhood was killed there; that Mark- 
field Hill was being rapidly reduced in consequence of the 
value of the stone composing it; that Thornton reservoir on 
our left hand covered fifty acres, and was capable of holding 
200,000,000 gallons of water, and that from this reservoir, the 
town of Leicester, though ten miles off, was supplied. Thus 
our company moved pleasantly on; when the road was level 
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RAMBLES ABOUT ILOME. 


the men rode; when it was uphill they walked, here and there, 


in the steepest parts, putting a friendly shoulder to the back 
of the van to help the jaded horse. In Bardon Lane the car- 
rier’s son met us with another horse, and so we managed to 
reach Ibstock. This village has a look of respectability 
beyond the average of Leicestershire villages; it possesses 
several chapels, and a church, in which tradition says Arch- 
bishop Laud formerly preached, and where a thoroughly evan- 
gelical clergyman at present supplies the pulpit. Ibstock, 
Bagworth, Whitwick, and Coalville are all noted for the coal 
they produce, much of which finds its way to London. 

In a walk from Ibstock to Measham I was reminded, as I 
passed through Heather, of a conversation I once had with a 
returned convict. I was endeavouring to allure him to the 
house of God, when he made the following statement :— 


“TI doubt I’m too far gone to be cured. I begun my pilferin’ 


at Heather when I was a lad; success made me try again an’ 
again, till I became the head of a gang. For many years I 
escaped the hands of the law, but at Heather I got caught at 


last. J was transported to Bermudas for fourteen years, an’ 


when I came off, I received a full pardon for the past. I'll 
tell you a lot of my old done deeds some day, for I’ve been 
pardoned, as I said. I'll go with you to chapel, and you may 
come again an’ read to me when you like ; but I doubt I’m too 
far gone to be cured.” 3 | 

On another occasion the poor sinner did tell me his career 
of sin and sorrow, but its relation would be out of place here. 


Measham is partly in Derbyshire. The leading tradesmen of 
this village are intelligent men, and are specially noted for 


their musical talent ; their “ Concerts” and “ Penny Readings” 
are sources of great interest and benefit to the neighbourhood. 
Three miles north of Measham stands Ashby-de-la-Zouch, noted 
for the ruins of a castle in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned; and near the town the tournament, celebrated in 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” took place. A ramble from Ashby to 
Hinckley led me by Willesley, the seat of the Marquis of 
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Hastings, and, at a distance of about seven miles, by Gopsall 
Hall, the family mansion of Earl Howe. The neighbourhood 
is well wooded, the villages on the way being almost hidden 
till they are entered. A further walk of an hour long brought 
me to Market Bosworth, so noted in history as the scene 
where, on Monday 22d August, 1485, the Wars of the Roses 
were brought to a close by the death of Richard III. Elmes- 
thorpe and Stapleton are known as places where the tyrant 
passed the two days preceding the battle, and Dadlington as 
the place where many of the dead were interred.. Another 
walk of about six miles brought me to Hinckley, a town 
thoroughly connected with the hosiery manufacture. Pass 
where you will you will hear the peculiar clack of the stocking 
frame, there being nearly three thousand frames in and near 
the town. Leicestershire is thoroughly well cultivated, its 
hills are ploughed and sown to their very summits, and few 
parts of our country present more interesting scenes for a 


ramble. W.. H. 


Werbert’s Doubts. 


Ir was an evening in January, clear, cold, still. Herbert 
had drawn aside the crimson curtains which enclosed the bay- 
window of the parlour, and stood looking on the darkness 
without. The garden lay in gloom, except where a streak of 
light, thrown from the parlour lamp, silvered the glossy leaves 
of laurel and holly. Beyond the shrubs and low trees bound- 
ing the garden could be just distinguished the church spire 
and the rectory, with their yews and tall elms; and above all 
shone the starry sky, in all its winter glory of startling dis- 
tinctness and bewildering brilliancy. 

For a time Herbert fixed his eye on the steady light of a 
planet, then watched the twinkling of some star, then let his 
gaze wander on and on amid the dazzling brightness, while his 
thoughts turned to the wonders taught by astronomy. “ Could 
it be that this mere point of light was indeed a sun, vaster 
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few minutes they both watched in silence, then Grace repeated 

in a low, glad voice, “‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork.’ ‘All Thy works 
shall praise Thee, O Lord; and Thy saints shall bless Thee.’” 
Herbert did not answer, -but when his cousin had left. the “ 
window, still watched and still thought on. | 
Presently he too turned away, and passed, with asenseof — 


_ velief, to the cheerful, familiar brightness of the parlour, and 


to the presence of his mother, who sat by the table sewing. _ 
Herbert stood for a while in silence by the fire, then turn 
with some hesitation, to his mother— 

“ Mamma, of course I really believe it, but I feel sometimes 
as though it can’t be true.” 

_“ What cannot be true, my son?” 

“I mean, mamma—perhaps. you will think such thoughts 


wrong—but when I look out.on a night like this and 


think. of the multitude of worlds God has made, it seems so 
very unlikely that the Maker of them all should come. to 
this.one little world, and be made like such little creatures as. 
we are, and die just to save us. Do you think, mamma, any 
one ever had such thoughts before ?”’ : 
Herbert’s mother smiled, half sadly,— 
“* As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.’ ” | 
Jou over had such thoughts, mamma?” 
Xes, my dear; but. by God's L have fought. 
a 
“ How, mamma ?” 
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i et. too. small to arrest: 
at adistance so-fearful!. Was this true of all these 
our gaze at a: 
and.could. it. be.that. perhaps the whole visible, 
: 
| universe formed but-a part of some system filling, the infinity. a 
| of space?” As Herbert thus thought and wondered, the cur-. 
~ b ad 
ae 
| q tains were gently opened, and his cousia Grace stood by him,, — 
| ulde following his 
‘ rested her hand lightly on his shoulder, and,following his gaze, 
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_ the truth of Christianity is a living experience: of its: power. 


HERBERT'S’ DOUBTS. 


“My dear, I believe the: best: cure for all doubte:respecting — 


But there are seasons when, for our own comfort; it is-well tobe’ 
able to fall back on other evidences; and of course other-evidence 
is needfal for the: conviction of unbelievers. You remember 
David gave expression to something of this admiring’ incre- _ 


_of him?’ but he did not lose his faith im: the factthat God had 


‘ erowned him with glory and honour?” The feeling, though 


- natural, is founded, I think, rather om weakness and: prejudice 


than on reason. Why do you feel as a 

unworthy‘of God’s notice and interposition?” 

“Tt is only ‘one among such a vast multitude.” 
“And therefore you would say unimportant. But you 

might say the same of Venus, that is but one; of Mars, 

Saturn, Jupiter.* You might say the same of another and 

yet another of the suns and planets of which the visible um- 


_ verse consists, until, by declaring each to be unimportant, you 


had declared this of the whole; for the — of the universe : 
is-a greatness of accumulation.” 
“Then, mamma, our earth is very small.” : | 
“ But, my dear, even to our childish minds bulls § is not 
always the measure of value: A great heap of stones may be 


much less precious than a little: diamond'; and! we should not 


value a dieramic painting ten thousand yards in length as we — 
should a piece from the hands of Raphael or Da Vinci, though 

the canvas were but a foot square. Besides; our ideas of vast- 
ness depend largely on our ignorance:and the weakness. of our 


- faeulties. I remember when, as a very little boy, I took you 


across the Mersey, you 


Herbert laughed. “I had never seen a any larger pies of 


3 water than our brook, mamma.” 


K. H. B. 
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“That was it. Your knowledge was very small, your 
powers of conception weak. Now they are somewhat in- 
creased, you would still be conscious of an overpowering sense 
of vastness, of immeasurable length, breadth, depth, were you 
sailing across the great Pacific. But surely there may be 
intelligences whose larger powers enable them with ease to 
comprehend such dimensions, who would therefore require an 
indefinite increase in magnitude to excite in them any sense of 
the vast and stupendous. And if it would be thus with 
created minds, may we not believe that to the Infinite mind— 
His knowledge of all His works being absolute and perfect— 
nothing is great; and, therefore, as great and small are 
correlative ideas, nothing is minute. You know the lines of 
Watts 
‘To thee there’s nothing old appears, 

Great God, there’s nothing new !’ 


We might perhaps adopt such words in regard to magnitude 
and number.” 


“ Perhaps 80, mamma.’ 


“ And leaving the thoughts of the Most High, as scarcely a 
fitting theme for speculation, to consider His ways, of which 
we can find outa little, do we not discover that His care is 
‘over all His works’—over thaminute as wellas the large? The 
eye of a butterfly, with all its thousand lenses, is contrived with 
as great skill and adaptation to its wants as that of the whale; 
the proboscis of the tiny gnat as that of the bulky elephant.” 

“ Yes, mamma, the microscope shows us that.” 

“ And, my dear, when feeling it strange that this one little 
world should be marked by such an interposition as the incar- 
nation and death of God’s own Son, may we not think that it 
is perhaps the only world that needed such a provision? If 
beings made capable of knowing and serving God do indeed 
people the stars and planets, we will hope they have never 
sinned, but have ever remained His faithful subjects.. And if 
it be so, that our world is thus solitary in its fall, it would 
acquire by this revolt an importance as respects God’s moral 
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government, disproportionate to its place in the material uni- 
verse. Because in this one spot, obscure as it may be, all was 
going wrong, on it was concentrated, so to speak, the attention - 
and resources of its Maker.” 

“1 hope it is so, mamma,” said Herbert, doubtfully. 

‘‘Nor do I see,’ remarked his mother, after a pause, “ that 
we need suppose the benefits of Christ’s redeeming work to be 
exclusively ourown. 1t was to our world He came, our nature 
He put on, and for our sins He died; but surely such a mani- 
festation of God—of His wisdom, justice, and love, is worthy 
to be known in all places of His dominion, and may, perhaps, 
be made effectual in preventing any new outbreak of sin 
throughout eternity. The Bible encourages no such specula- 
tions ; its message is practical, and concerns ourselves ; yet it 
does tell us that into these things the angels desire to look.” 

_ “Mamma,” inquired Herbert, after some minutes spent m 
silence, “ do you think such thoughts are wrong ?” 

-“ Doubts and difficulties respecting Christianity, you mean ? 
Not necessarily so, my dear. Whether wrong or not depends 
on the causes from whence they spring, and upon the manner 
in which they are treated. If, my dear boy, you regard with 
painful interest anything which seems to throw a doubt over 
the truth of Christianity, because Christianity is very dear to 
you, such thoughts are not likely to do you harm. They will 
then lead you to reassure your mind by careful examination of 
the evidence on which its claim to our belief rests; and espe- 
cially I hope you will be led earnestly to seek that best con- 
firmation found in a personal experience of its power. But if 
they arise from a secret dislike to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, mysterious as they confessedly are, and humbling 
to human pride, then, my child, they are certainly evil. Orif 
they are indulged through any intellectual vanity, or affecta- 
tion of superior discernment, then again they are evil, and will 

lead to evil. I remember,’’ resumed Herbert’s mother, after — 
an interval of what seemed saddened thought, “ when I was 
quite young, reading in some Review that doubts and difi- 
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well meet your cousin; she is gone to see poor Thomas. 
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culties respecting both the truth of Christianity itself, and 


some of the doctrines it reveals, were peculiarly the burden of 
superior minds ; and some further remarks were made, con- 
temptuous in their tone, on such Christians as could see no 
more difficulty in the deep things of God, than in the command, 
Obey your father and your mother. Before reading that 
article, such misgivings had not been entirely strangers to my 
mind; but afterwards, I rather cherished and gloried in them, 
as proof of mental superiority and refined feeling. At length 
a time came when strong temptation made me feel the need of 
strong conviction, and then I found how much more easy it is 
to admit than to expel evil; and in days and nights of a ‘ dark- 


ness which might be felt, I learned not to scorn, but to envy, 


such simple-minded Christians as know their Bible to be true; 
not without evidence, but on such evidence as I had lost—ex- 
perience of its power to sanctify and bless.” 

A thoughtful silence followed, until Herbert’s mother asked, 
in an altered veice, “ Do you not think, Herbert, you might as 
The 
walk is rather dreary this winter night.” | 

Herbert rose at once, and in a few minutes he was breathing 
the clear, sharp air without, and the frosty ground crackled 
under the springing step with which he descended the hill. 

_ A park wall and its trees lay on the right; cottages with 
their gardens here and there on the left ; below, a level country 
reached far away in darkness, except where a broad white light 
marked the cheerful presence of a gas-lit town. : 

_ At the bottom of the hill, the road turned and lay by the 
side of a canal. Nothing green grew on its stony edges, all 
was straight and formal; but on the still, smooth surface the | 
brightness of the heavens lay reflected. Turning from the 
roadway into a narrow lane, Herbert soon reached a low 
thatched cottage. 

| “O sir, is that you? please come in,” said the wife of the 
invalid, who just reached the garden gate as Herbert paused 


there, recognizing him by the light that glimmered through © 
the uncurtained window.” | 
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Herbert had purposed waiting for his cousin without, a visit 
to the house of sickness and death not according with his 
tastes and habits; but fearing a refusal to enter would appear 
unkind, he followed the woman into the cottage. 

Grace was sitting, her Testament on her knee, beside the 
sick man, who, supported by pillows, occupied an arm-chair in 
front of the little fire. His face, which must always have 
been plain, was haggard and deeply wrinkled, but rather by 
toil and suffering than by years; and as Herbert entered, his 
shrunk form was bent in the agony of a suffocating cough. 
The furniture of the room was mean and scanty,—to Herbert's 
unaccustomed eyes painfully so. ‘ He has sat just there since — 
the end of October,” said the woman, placing a chair for her 
visitor close to that of her husband.” 

“ Not gone to bed!” exclaimed Herbert, removing the chair 
a little farther. | 

“ Not once, sir; he can’t lie down for the cough.” 

“Oh, how very sad!” said Herbert, looking with troubled 
compassion on the sufferer. 

His look of distress was received by the sick man with a 
kindly, patient — “The Lord is very good to me; bless 
His holy name.’ 

“ He is apanye patient and happy ; ; I have never heard him 
murmur once,” remarked his wife. 

Grace rose to go. “I think, Thomas, you will not suffer 
much longer.” 


“As long or as short as He pleases, Miss. His will be 
done.”’ 

‘“‘ And when it is over, you will awake in His presence.” 

Thomas looked up, and a smile so bright, so joyous, so full 
of love stronger than death, lighted up the plain, worn face, 
that, as Herbert beheld, he felt that it was almost beautiful. 

“May the Lord bless you, young sir, even as He blesses 
me,” said the sick man, as Herbert, shrinking no longer, drew 
near to bid him good-bye. And as Herbert followed his 
cousin to the door, his own heart said Amen. 
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“ Cousin Grace,’ Herbert suddenly exclaimed, after they 
had walked some time in a silence his cousin had made two or 
three attempts to break, “ Christianity must be true.” 

“True!” exclaimed Grace, in surprise. “Dear Herbert, 
you do not doubt it ?” 

“ No, cousin, I do not,’ Herbert answered firmly.’ 

And that night, as Herbert drew aside the curtains of his 
pleasant chamber, and looked out once more on the star-lit 
sky, he could turn from the glorious sight to kneel before the 
great Creator, and adore Him in humble confidence as also 
“the God and Father of our ord J esus Christ ;’’ “ our Father 
who art in heaven.” K. L. G. 


Chance. 


Cuance! there is no such thing in Nature’s round, 
Though man ascribes such meaning to the sound. 

“ By chance | met’’—* by accident I saw:”’ 

“ accident?’ — —a self-apparent flaw 

In reasoning! Did “chance”’ frame this our world : ? 
Was it from chaos in confusion hurled : 

Did accident create the stars or sun ? 

Is it by “chance”’ our mortal course is run ? 

Was it by aecident the apple’s fall 

Revealed to Newton how this earthly ball 

Was governed? Did the wondrous power of steam 
By “chance” upon his mental yision gleam ? - 

Have nations risen by the force of “ chance” ? 

Has “ accidental” science made advance ? 

Is it by “chance”’ that hearts electric thrill 

With feelings that no human power can still— 
Feelings that sweep before them earth’s control, 

And fill with dreamy bliss the raptured soul ? 

Is it by “accident” that eyes have met, 
Which never could again shat glance forget ? 
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CHANCE. 


The voice that breathes in music to our ear— 
The touch that lingers still so strangely near— — 
Although impalpable? Can love be bought ? 
Can “chance’’ thus summon it unknown—unsought— 
Coming like air, from whence no heart can tell— 
Folding its pinions in that heart to dwell?» 
No! “chance” has nought to do with things of earth: 
No accident controls our woe or mirth; 
But within wheels that cirele space profound, 
A Providence directs the busy round | 
Of destiny. Formed by its power we live— 
Governed by laws immutable, we give 
Adherence to its plan. Death aims no dart 
Till Providence lays bare the stricken heart. 
Can we shape out events for our short day, 
Directing with unerring skill our way ? 
Can we decide though human reason guides ? 
Say, has not feeling oft with gushing tides 
Swept colder thoughts away? Though far apart, 
How oft in unison has heart to heart 
Responsive beat? Love is the reigning law 
_ Of nature’s plan: no “chance”’ can ever flaw 
Its perfectness; unloved we cannot give 
A note harmonious—swelling chords that live 
In diapason grand—to fill the earth 
With sounds too sweet to be of mortal birth. 
Accident cannot love like this bestow, 
Or make its living current cease to flow. 
Our own we are not: bending to His will 
Whisper we to each bosom, “ Peace! be still :” 
Wait not on “ chance,” that myth unseen—unknown ; 
‘Tis “ Providence”’ supreme that fills the Throne. 
| J. 
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Footprints of Great fen—Reb. Samuel Lee, B.D. | 


“Rupran’s Latin Grammar, price One Shilling.”” Such 
was the announcement made on the cover of an old book that 
Samuel Lee had picked out from many others on a second-hand 
book-stall. A shilling was not a high price for the book, and 
it did happen that Samuel. had exactly one shilling in his 
pocket at that time. That money was, however, already con- 
demned ; for the youth was on his way, that very morning, to 
purchase a new tool that he needed in his business as a carpen- 
ter; besides, what could a poor lad like him want with such a 
book. Still he lingered over the stall and felt his longings 
increase. He had often met with Latin quotations in his 
_ reading; this book would help him to understand them; the 
book therefore he resolved to buy, and to have the tool when 
he could get it. That evening he took his first step in learn- 
ing languages. Through the remainder of his apprenticeship 
he plodded on; sawing, hammering, and planing during the 
day, but spending his evenings with Cicero’s Orations, 
Cesar’s Commentaries, or any other Latin work that he 
could obtain. At twenty-one years of age he determined to 
take another step in learning; so, selling such books as he 
could spare, he purchased a Greek Grammar, Testament, and _ 
Lexicon, and soon found himself able to enjoy the choicest 
treasures of Grecian literature. At twenty-five he was able to 
read Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Samaritan, though all that 
time he earned his bread as a carpenter. A fire at last de- 
stroyed his box of tools and drove him to seek employment in 
Some different line of life. He became a schoolmaster, and 
proved his ability to communicate as well as to acquire know- 
ledge. Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee were conquered by 
him in a few months. Such a man could doubtless have 
turned his genius to good account in securing a large amount 
of this world’s goods, but he preferred the sacred office of a 
minister of the gospel, and he did his utmost in preparing 
translations of the word of God, by which the heathen of many 
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lands might become acquainted with the way of salvation. 
In December, 1853, he finished his threescore years and ten, 
and entered on the rest “ which God hath prepared for those 
that love Him.” Let no youth, whose early education has been 
neglected, despair ; for, if the intellectual powers be devoted to 
sacred purposes, it is impossible to say to what degree of 
usefulness and honour God may promote him. WwW. Be 


Gatherings in Science. 


SEEING UNDER WarteErR.—At the last meeting of the British 
Association, a paper was read by Mr. Galton, “ On Spectacles 
for Divers, and the Vision of Amphibious Animals.” Bathers 
who have surmounted the very natural repugnance felt by be- 
ginners to open their eyes when they dive, find when they look 
about them under water that nothing is to be seen with distinct- 
ness. They perceive little more than a haze of diffused light, 
for their eyes are thoroughly out of focus in a water-medium. 
When a man under water holds his hands eight inches from 
his face, so great is the confusion of outline that he cannot 
discover the spaces between his fingers,,even when he has 
separated them as widely as possible. The appearance is a 
formless blur of white. Now what is the precise cause of 
this indistinctness of vision? By what optical arrangement 
can it be overcome? And how do amphibious animals accom- 
modate their sight to the requirements both of air and of 
water? Suppose a tube, with a flat bottom of glass, filled 
with water; when the surface is perfectly still and we look 
down the tube we see objects lying in the water and others in 
the air below the glass bottom with perfect distinctness, 
although they may be seemingly lifted out of position by the 
effects of refraction, but their outlines remain sharp. If we 
bend the head down to the tube, the instant the eye touches 
the water all distinctness of vision vanishes absolutely. The 
convex surface of the eyeball has indented the plane surface 
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of the water and thereby turned the tube into a concavo-plane 
water-lens. The convexity of the eyeball is very great; 
according to physiologists the radius of its curvature is only 


= beg of an inch; the dispersive power of the concave lens 


which it stamps on the surface of the water must be propor- 
tionately large, and if it be desired to counteract its influence 
a convex lens must be used of such high power that when im- — 
mersed in water its effect shall be equal and opposite to that 
of the concave water-lens. The author had found, however, 
that the eye, when looking through a lens of this description 
under water, has not much power of accommodating itself to 
different distances, and with one the author had constructed 
the limit of distinct vision was restricted to a range of about 
eight feet. The attempt, however, was only provisional. It 
must be distinctly understood that men in diving machines or 
helmets do not require such lenses, their eyeballs being sepa- 
rated from the water by the apparatus in which they are cooped 
up. All that is needed by such persons is to have ordinary 
windows of stout plate-glass, through which they can look out 
into the medium which surrounds them. . The author’s con- 
trivance refers to the wants of divers in pearl and sponge 
fisheries, to sailors who have occasion to examine the bottoms 
of their ships, to persons who have dropped something in the 
water which they wish to recover, and to bathers generally. 


_ To those who can swim the author promises a material addi- 


tion to their enjoyment in the possession of these spectacles. 
It is no slight pleasure to live the life of a merman, keeping 
below water for a minute at atime and seeing everything in 
one’s immediate neighbourhood as clearly as could be seen by 
leaning over the gunwale of a boat on a still day when the 
glare from the water was perfectly shaded. There are many 
amphibious animals that see as well under water as in air. 
Amongst these are seals, otters, hippopotami, water-rats, and 
diving birds of many descriptions. 
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77 
Opnds and Ends. 


Tur Jews.—The Jews have often been praised for the supposed care they 
have taken to preserve the purity of the sacred Scriptures; but from the tes- 
timony of Dr. Adam Clarke they seem scarcely to deserve the praise. “It 
is too bold an assertion to say that the Jews have never falsified the sacred 
oracles; they have done it again and again. They have written falsities 
when they knew they were such.”’ 

Canrs.—Louis XIV. discovered one day that a valet had pocketed some 
biscuits from the dinner-table. His Majesty applied his cane so freely to 
the culprit that he broke it on his back. Peter the Great frequently disci- 
plined his attendants with his cane; and when his anger was aroused, he 
would even beat his wife Catherine therewith. Such outbursts of passion, 
however, he deeply regretted, and used to say that though he could discipline 
a nation he could not discipline himself. 

Srens or Decay.—It is a painful feeling to a person who Nea led an active 
life, and formed great schemes for the future, to be obliged to conclude that 
decay has set it. When Charles V., Emperor of Germany, found gray hairs 
here and there upon him, he sent for his hairdresser and ordered him to re- 
move them. Finding, however, that this method of cure only increased the 
evil, he stopped the practice. Cardinal Mazarin in ill health applied to a ° 
physician, and was told he had only two months to live. He never more 
‘enjoyed himself, but walked among his pictures, bidding them and all his 
other collected treasures a sorrowful farewell. Ile was very near his end 
when he determined to make one more public display. He caused himself 
to be dressed, shaved, rouged, and painted, “so that he never looked so fresh 
and so vermilion in his life.’’ In this state the dying man was carried in his 
chair to the promenade, where the gay and thoughtless joined with the more 
serious in despising this weakness on the part of the failing minister. When 
confined to his bed cards were his amusement, and when too feeble to hold 
them, others played for him—indeed, a game was going on around his 
bed when the papal nuncio arrived to give the cardinal the plenary indul- 
gence to which he was considered entitled in virtue of his office. 

Surp-Mongry.—In Sir Peter Temple’s MS. papers the following entry 
occurs :—“ Buckinghamshire, one shipp of 360 tons and 144 men, or £4,500.” 
John Hampden, whose estate was in that county, refused to pay his share of 
the tax, on the ground of its illegality. Charles I. had him prosecuted for 
his refusal, and in the trial which followed five of the twelve judges pro- 
nounced in favour of the patriot and seven against him. 

Mitton’s Davcuters.—After the poet was afflicted with blindness, he 
depended greatly on his daughters for assistance in literary pursuits. Two 
of these young ladies could read to their blind father in eight different lan- 
guages, though they understood only their own, it being a usual saying with 
Milton that one tongue was enough for a woman. 
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“Gov Calling Bet.” 


Gop calling yet !—and shall I never hearken, 
But still earth’s witcheries my spirit darken ? 
This passing life, these passing joys, all flying, 
And still my soul in dreamy slumbers lying * 


God calling yet !—and I not yet arising, 

So long His loving, faithful voice despising, 
So falsely His unwearied care repaying, — 
He calls me still, and still 1 am delaying! 


God ealling yet!—loud at my door is knocking, 
And I my heart, my ear, still firmer locking : 
He still is ready, willing to receive me, 

Is waiting now, but ah! He soon may leave me. 


God calling yet !—and I no answer giving ; 

I dread His yoke, and am in bondage living ; 
Too long I linger, but not yet forsaken, 

He calls me still, oh, my poor heart, awaken ! 


4 


Ah, yield Him. all,—all to His care confiding ; 
Where but with Him are rest and peace abiding ? 
Unloose, unloose, break earthly bonds asunder, 
And let this spirit rise in soaring wonder. 


God calling yet !—I can no longer tarry, 
Nor to my God a heart divided carry ; 


Now, vain and giddy world, your spells are broken, 
Sweeter than all, the voice of God has spoken! 


_flymns from the Land of Luther. 
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Ellustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 2 


“ He hath put down the mighty from their seats.’’—Luke i. 52. 


As the horrors which attended the French Revolution continued to 
increase, the King Louis XVI. felt himself to be constantly exposed to 
danger. Ie had onee attempted to escape from the country, but was dis- 
covered and brought back to Paris. He dared not venture to make a second 
attempt; but to defend himself against the dagger and bullet of the assassin, 
he wore a thickly wadded under-waistcoat. Having lost all confidence in 
his French soldiers, he called to his defence a body of 800 Swiss, and these 
he placed in and around the palace of the Tuileries. Jor several days pre- 
ceding the 10th August, 1791, it was known that the revolutionary leaders 
were preparing for another outbreak, On Sunday, 5th August, a numerous 
and brilliant company attended the Jerée at the palace, but a fearful gloom 
and uneasiness marked all the proceedings. A sad smile of despondency 
rested on the king’s face as he listened to the assurances of a few faithful 
adherents, and many of them wept with emotion when they saw the painful 
position in-which their royal master was placed. The revolutionary spirit 
had found its way into the Chapel Royal, and on the evening after the lerée 
a singular illustration of this spirit was given. The choristers, by previous 
arrangement, sang several times over that sentence of the Magnificat, 
‘““ Deposuit potentes de sede’? (He hath put down the mighty from their seat). 
- With evident exultation they carolled forth the words that foreshadowed 
the deposition of Louis. The royalists, indignant at the insult thus pppaly 
offered to the king, retorted by saying, “‘ Domine fac salve regem et reginam”’ 
(God save the King and Queen). The choristers answered with their taunting 
sentence, and received from the royalists the same reply as before, the king 


and queen being unwilling hearers of these fearful indications of coming 
trouble. H. 


RequisirEs FoR Biessincs.—Nothing raises the price of a blessing like 
its removal; whereas it was its continuance which should have taught us its 
value. There are three requisitions to the proper enjoyment of earthly 
blessings :—a thankful reflection on the goodness of the Giver; a deep sense 
of our unworthiness; a recollection of the uncertainty of long possessing 
them. The first would make us grateful; the second humble; and the 
third moderate. —Hannah More. | 
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SO ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


AxecpoTes OF TRAVELLERS.—Columbus.—-On Friday, 3rd August, 1492, 
Columbus and his crew, which consisted of about one hundred men, set sail 
on that remarkable voyage which ended in the discovery of the New World. 
Having landed at the Canary Islands and refitted his crazv vessels, he set 
forth with his face towards the distant and unknown land on Thursday, 6th 
September. After sailing in a westerly direction for thirty days without 
ever seeing land, his crew became mutinous and threatened to throw their 
commander into the sea. He however perceived so many indications of 
their near approach to land, that on the evening of 11th October he ordered 
public prayers on board, told his men that there would be no sleep that night, 
but said every man must stand on deck looking intently to the west. About 
two hours before midnight, Columbus observed a distant light moving from 
place to place. This pleasing sign wes soon seen by all the crew, who gave 
vent to their feelings by raising the joyful shout, “‘ Land! land!”’ The ex- 
cited crew then united in acknowledging the goodness of God, who had 
brought them through so many dangers. ‘They devoutly sang the Ze Deum, 
and then entreated pardon from their enterprising leader, whose life they had 
previously threatened. As soon as the sun arose on the morning of Saturday, 
12th October, they perceived that they had discovered a beautiful ig@and. 
Columbus was the first to land. Dressed in rich apparel, and carrying a 
naked sword, he no sooner set his foot on the earth than he knelt down and 
kissed the ground. His men imitated him, as with all the martial pomp they 
could muster, each company landed. A crucifix was then erected, and after 
every man had prostrated himself before it, Columbus gave the name of San 
Salvador to the island, and took possession of it for the crown of Castile and 
Leon. The natives, who gathered round during these ceremonies, were of 
copper -coloured complexion, with long black hair hanging over their 
shoulders, their faces fantastically painted, and their bodies entirely naked. 
They had no weapons except arrows of reeds pointed with the bones of fishes, 
wooden swords and javelins hardened in the fire. They looked on in utter 
amazement at the new comers; and when they heard the report of the guns, 
and saw the effect of them, they fell flat on the ground-in terror. After 
spending three months among the islands, Columbus returned to Spain, 
where he was received with the greatest pomp. A procession was formed, 
in which native Indians, decorated with feathers, and dressed in uncouth | 
finery, walked first; birds of rich plumage, previously unknown in Europe, 
aromatic spices, golden ornaments, and the natural curiosities of the newly 
discovered islands came next; then followed specimens of produce likely to 
become articles of commerce, and, last of all, the extraordinary man him- 


self. Columbus had to experience the greatest neglect and ingratitude 


from Ferdinand, who, having received the New World as an addition to 


his dominions, left its discoverer to pine away a and bitterness 
of spirit. 14 H. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, 


The angelical Ai 
FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


Embellished with a highly-finished Photograph of ‘* The Sisters of Bethany.” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘The photograph alone is worth the money, in addition to which there 
will: be found a large amount of valuable information.” —Hvangelical Magazine. 

“This Almanac is rightly named ‘ Evangelical,’ abounding with matter, both 
in prose and verse, well fitted to promote the cause of evangelical religion. In 
other respects, it is replete with information about subjects connected with 
every-day life. The ‘photograph’ is well done, and will be acceptable to 
thousands.” — United Methodist. Free Church Magazine. 


“This Almanac is embellished with a highly interesting finished photograph. 


The Almanac otherwise is a good one, and ocoupied with religious matter.’ 
Glasgow Hxraminer. 


“There is no end to improvement in these our happy days. In addition 
to the ordinary almanac matter, we have here a large amount of useful and 
multifarious information. To great numbers, one of the charms will be the 
highly-finished photograph.” — British Standard, 


“We have much pleasure in again noticing. this excellent annual, which 
comes to us, as usual, brimful of the usual statistical information, and em- 
bellished with a highly-finished photograph. This ag is one of the 
most interesting things of the kind we have seen for many a day, and is in 
itself well worth the price asked for the whole volume. We look upon ‘The 
Evangelical Almanac’ as one of the best annual serials published, and have 
the test possible satisfaction in recommending it once more to the attention 
of all oua clerical and other readers.’’—Scottish Press. 


LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
Corn Ftovr, to be fully ap- 
preciated, should be genuine, 


/ and obtained in its perfect con- 

| -dition, kept dry, and apart from 

LAN | anything that imparts a flavour. 
7 | ‘ In 7lbs. and 14lbs. It is sup- 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the Makers 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & Poxson’s. 
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Homaopatuic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recom. 
mend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When the 
doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there werg 
to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or 


acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, | 


or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of 
London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to turn his 
attention to this subject, and at length suocesded, with the assistance of 
elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 


process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach, 


BREAKFAST 


BEVERAGE 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating, with a 
grateful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, “ Food 
and its Adulterations,” says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of im- 
portant nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, Cocoa stands very 


much higher than either coffee or tea.” Directions :—T wo teaspoonfuls 


of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. 
Seoured in tin-lined 1b, $1b., and 11b. labelled packets, and sold at 
ls. Gd. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is 
labelled “J. Epps, Hommopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell Street ; 


170, Piceadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street: Manufactory, 398, Euston 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTH SERIES, | 


THE 


‘“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


MARCH, 1866. | 


Contents : 


| 
A QUIET COUNTRY HOUSE, | THREE PICTURES OF LIFE. | 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACK- | ALONE. | 
DAW. | FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN — | 
GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
CHAPTERS OF FRENCH HISTORY — | ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
NEW BOOKS. | | 
& THE COLOSSEUM, ) ODDS AND ENDS. | 
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ls | LONDON: 
| PUBLISHED AT +56, OLD BAILEY, 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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“ITS ARTICLES ARE PRO CTICAL ALD ENTER PAINING Times. 


OF THE 


MAGAZINE 


: | IS ILLUSTRATED WITH A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING, 
th PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, OF 


| MAN'S | BUFF. 


| 
| THE JANUARY NUMBER | 


| ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 

| ODDS AND ENDS. 

Footprmts and of Catent. 


fa RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. 
ESSAYS. POETRY. Etc. 


Joveg Men and Maidens will find in its pages that which will interest, amuse, 


if wnstruct, and jinprove them. 

1! TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 

li THE VOLUME FOR 1865 IS NOW READY. HANDSOMELY BOUND 
|. [IN BLUE CLOTH, PRICE 3s. AND IS WELL SUITED FOR. 

1) | A Pre or Present at this Season of the Pear. 

if WiLL NOT EVERY READER OF THE YOUTH'’S MAGAZINE 
i SECURE ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. AND THUS 


DOUBLE OUR CIRCULATION 0 


OLD BAILEY. LONDON, Ec. 
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Quiet Country Rouse, 
No one can look at the illustration to our present number 


withopt acknowledging that the very ideal of “A Quiet 
Country House” is there displayed. A friend looking at the 


sketch the other day called it commonplace, but that was 


before we had let him into the secret of the names of those 
who once lived within its walls. “A few years ago,” says a 
writer in Good Words, “I set out on a winter’s afternoon to 
pay my first visit to Stanford Rivers. At that time the most 
convenient way of reaching it from the metropolis was by 
train from Shoreditch; and a covered van which ran (if it 
could be said to: run) between the Romford station and the 
village of Ongar. . . . . Nothing could be more striking 
than the commencement of the journey from London and its — 
close, between the roar’ and commotion at the Shoreditch 
station, and the sober jogging of the country van; one could 
hardly have supposed that within twenty miles of London one 
should find such a quiet scene, but it was just what seemed 
appropriate for the residence of Isaac Taylor, near enough to 
the busy world for him to know and appreciate the forces by 
which it is agitated, yet so beyond the whirlpool as to favour 
that course of calm meditation on its currents and eddies, 

seen and unseen, to which his life was given.” Few men per- 
haps have more widely influenced the age intellectually and © 
religiously by the wise use of the pen than Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar. Not that his works were numerous, or perhaps very 
widely known, his “Natural History of Enthusiam” being 
more familiar to most readers than his subsequent works; but 
when thus speaking, doing so with a power, a comprehensive — 
_ grasp of his a 28 and an originality of thought, to which few 
have attained. 

- But it is of his gifted sister, Jane Taylor, of whom we most 
desire to speak in this short paper. Her influence upon the 
young has been great and good. Her earliest efforts were, we 


believe, confined to the the first of 


+ 
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SI A QUIET COUNTRY HOUSE. 


her contributions appearing in the number for February, 1816; 


-and they were continued with but little interruption till the 


end of the year 1522, when her dechning health obliged her to 
desist entivele from literary occupations. In her Mr. Taylor 
found a most congenial companion, but after a long illness she 


died in peace and joy in 1824. Glancing at her papers dis- 


tributed through the pages of the old volumes of the magazine 
one cannot but be struck with their simplicity and beauty, 
and be cheered and improved by the tone of unailected piety, 
by which they are pervaded. Who, again, does not remember 
some of those original Hymns for Infant Minds, the joit pro- 
duction of herself and her sister, Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Thus, then, the Quiet Country House has its interest apart 
from its square windows, retired aspect, old-fashioned English 
look, its grass-plo! in front, and old garden behind. It was the 
home of those whose writings have bnehtened and blessed 
the lives of children in past days,or have continued to stir 
the depths of thought in men of mightier intellectual power 
even down to a very recent period, and thuscannot, we think, 
fail to be aceeptable to both the younger and elder readers of 
the Louth’s Magazine. 
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SUBMARINE only successful attempt to lay a deep sea 


le is that between Sardinia and Siciky, which works in more than 1,000 
fathoms, and is 243 miles lone. Besides the 1,000 miles now lying at the 
bottom of the Atlantic, and the loss of the -first Atlantic cable, about 600 

les le ] been lost in laying other lines. About 850 miles are at 

nost of this is at no great depth. 

A Wrrry Kixe.—Henry IT. surnamed Beauclerc, was not only.2 man of 
reat learning, but of prompt wit. The prior and monks of St. Swithin’'s 
\bbey, thinking they had a just.causé of complaint against the Bishop: of 
Winchester, laid wait for the king who was travel]: my in thei 
od. When his M op approached they threw themselves in the mire in 


seat ] 
Sia Lo rit a \ in the ir be halt be caus the ir bi shi 
Three ¢ ishes at tal le ach aay. How many 
iil bish ai nS ke dthe kin said the 


mvself have hut three.”’ said ITY, 


neighbour- 


has 
suppucants. 
‘and I Sonal the bishop to reduce 
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The Autobiography of a 


Iw the course of my daily walks and observations, the curious 
habits, marvellous instinets, and cunning stratagems of minute 
animals became better known tome. Indeed, | could fill volumes 
with descriptions of the ingenious shifts and dodges which 
such little ereatures resort to, either to capture their prey or 
to avoid being captured themselves. But as lL have only room 
for one example, will select a good one. If my memory does 
not fail me (and it ought not in one so recently escaped from 
the shell), it was on a beautiful morning in autumn, when the 
earth lay drenched in dew, that I noticed for the first time, on 
almost every bush and shrub in our garden, a most exquisite 
fairy-like piece of network, woven into a kind of octangular. 
or ring-lke form, with lines radiating from a centre hke the 
spokes of a wheel. The whole structure looked so evanescent 
and fragile that it seemed as if the sun’s rays would dissipate 
it, or a breath of air rupture and destroy it. Experience soon 
taught me that, sheht as it appeared, it possessed. an extraor- 
dinary strength and elasticity. Very few even of the strongest 
of the buzzing tribe who fell into-its meshes ever escaped 
therefrom. ‘The ingenious manner, too, in which it was sus- 
pended by long stout threads, securely fastened to-the flowers 
and shrubs in the vicinity, excited my admiration for the little 
architect who had so daringly projected his lines across such. 
awtul chasms. Llow he-had contrived to aeecomplish a feat 
that tasks the engineering skill of the highest order of bipeds 
was for a long time a mystery to me. <A mystery that was 
ventually cleared up only by repeated and careful observations. 
On a narrow inspection of this curious structure | observed 
that the circular lines differed in their character: from the 
straight or radiating ones. The former I found to be covered 
with an incredible number of minute beads, composed of a 
transparent, sticky substance ; so small indeed were these little 
globules, that they might have easily escaped any eye but that 


of a bird. 
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S6 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACKD AM. 


While contemplating this elegant but fatal snare, a rol- 
licking free and easy blue-bottle came sailing gaily along, 
indifferent to everything but the sunshine: of the moment. 
Whether he did not see the snare so cunningly spread for him, 
or seeing it,inwardly despised such a flimsy barrier to his pro- 
cress, I have no means of learning. Headlong he plunged into 
it. ‘The impetus of the shock was tremendous; but though 
vibrating in all its numerous threads, it stood the shock bravely, 


nor could all the struggles and buz-zuzes of the captive break 


through its meshes. It was then I clearly saw the purpose of 
those little bead-like bodies, Every struggle of the victim 
brought hundreds of these viscid beads into contact with some 
portion of his body, to which they adhered with the tenacity of 
birdlime. | 

While the struggle was going on, | observed a grim-looking 
creature steal softly forth from its hiding-place. It stopped 
short for a moment, gazing on its prey as if estimating its 
powers of resistance and means of defence. 1 gladly seized 
this opportunity to sketch its portrait. Contrasting its bodily 
form with that of those winged creatures with whom I had 
lately become so familiar, 1 could not help observing that it 
ditlered from them in several important particulars. For 
instance, its head and chest had no intervening neck to separate 
them from one another, but’ were fused together in such a 
fashion that 1 found it impos 


sible to determine where one 
ended and the other began. ‘See 


Instead of the usual pair of large hemispherical eyes bulging 
out from each side of its head, I observed that it had seven or 


eight small simple eyes set round about its forehead, and which | 
shone with a peculiar sinister expression. It had eight legs 


(being a pair more than the usual complement), each of these 
was terminated by three curiously pectinated or toothed claws. 
A short kind of brown velvety hair covered the ereater part of 
its body. Here and there, however, were patches of a much 
lighter colour, which being cunningly interspersed, broke up 
the monotony, and formed various elegant designs, of which the 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACKDAW. S7 


most prominent Was a cream-coloured cross on the centre of 


the ereature’s back. <A pair of terrible pincers guarded the 
entrance to its mouth: besides these, several shark-like teeth 
set in double rows garnished each side of its jaws. At the 
extremity of its body were certain teat-like projections, the 
use of whieh 1 did not then understand. , 

Rapidly as | worked, | had scarcely completed my mental 
sketch when the creature, darting across his lines, seized the 
unhappy bluebottle in his powerful jaws, and tilting him dex- 
terously round with his feet, spun from these very teats such 
a complhiated series of threads, as in the twinkling of ‘an eye 
reduced my rollicking friend to the helpless condition of an 
Eeyptian mummy. Unable to move a leg or wing in defence 
ot his life, he lay completely at the mercy of his destroyer, who 
lost no time in plunging its fangs into the soft, yielding body 
of his victim. J imstinctively turned away trom this paintul 
sight, and as I did so, my eye rested upon another member of 
the family, who was in the very act of constructing a web. | 
watched the progress of the operation with intense interest. 
Suddenly [ saw the animal elevate the extremity of its abdo- 

nen, and shoot theretrom a delieate silken thread, so fine as 
scarcely to be perceptible to the eye. On and on it travelled, 
undulating in the atmosphere until its most distant portion 
was fost to view. I now saw this ingenious animal pulling 
lustily at its own end of the line, as if endeavouring to ascer- 
tain whether the other end had become permanently attached 
to any distant object. Hlaving apparently satisfied itself on 
‘is point, it made preparations for crossing the bridge. As 
a precautionary measure, it fixed another thread to the spot on 
Which it stood, and then boldly committing itself to its ‘own 
acmirable contrivance, ran rapidly over the intervening space, 
dragging after it a second line spun trom its own body, which 
it fastened securely at the opposite end. On its return, a third 
thread was carried across, and so on until by repeated journeys 
a cable of sufficient strength had been formed. A considerable 
time clapsed before the suspension cords and radiating lines 
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were completed. It was not until then that the circular 
| beaded lines were commenced. It was acurious sight to watch 
Hh this animal laying down these lines, and by means of its feet 
} and pectinated claws accurately gauging their distance from 
one another. As the threads issued from their reservoirs I 
observed that they were not permitted to come in contact with 
any part of the structure, but were carefully taken up by the 
claws and conducted by thein to their proper place in the — 
general design. Thus trudging round and round, measuring 
Hat ’ gut and laying down his silken cords, the little engineer propa- 
gt gated his widening circles until he had finally completed his 
elegant but fatal snare. 
aii _ . It would be impossible, within the compass of a short auto- 
| biography, to introduce to the reader a thousandth part of thie 
| living creatures that passed before me. Suflice it to say, that 
if the instruction and amusement they afforded me served to 
| divert my thoughts, strengthen my mind, and to reconcile me 
} to my lot. I had, in faet, now become so habituated to my 
present mode of existence, that although my feathers had 
grown, and the power of flight was once more my own, I did 
not care to exercise it. ._Whither could I go? My parents, 
relatives, and friends were scattered I knew not where. And 
‘L had moreover unconsciously imbibed certain domestic habits 
and civilized notions that would have subjected me to intoler- 
able persecution amongst the wild denizens of the woods and 
fields had I sought to return to my native haunts. I therefore 
wisely concluded to remain where I was. — | 
About this time a bright thought occurred to my master to 
christen, or, in other words, to give me a distinctive name by 
which I might ever afterwards be known. He accordingly 
dubbed me Jack,—a name singularly appropriate, comprising 
as it does the first part of our family patronym. It was also 
his wish that I should acquire the English language, or at least 
as much of it as would enable me to converse with him, in short 
sentences, on ordinary topics. As a preparatory step, however, 
_ Dhad to undergo a most painful surgical operation. My beak 
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was forcibly held open while the barber of the village with a 
pair of sharp-pointed scissors severed the string of my tongue. 
I have reason to believe that my master, in compelling me to 
submit to this operation, was not actuated by motives of 
cruelty, but rather sought thereby to give to ts organ a 
greater freedom than it originally possessed. 

Under his admirable tuition my progress in the English lan- 
guage was rapid and satisfactory. In a week I could repeat my 


own name distinctly, and in the course of a twelvemonth could _ 


mew like a cat, bark like a dog, cackle like a hen, crow like a 
cock, hiss hke a goose, grunt like a pig, abuse the servant-of- 
all-work, and whistle the Old Hundredth with all the solemnity 
of a barrel-organ. Indeed I may say,without egotism that my 
accomplishments were so great and so varied, that had my 
master been disposed to part with me, he might have made 
cent. per cent. on the original purchase. 

While my proprietor daily petted and caressed me, my 
mistress as regularly showed her dislike to me by all kinds © 
of inhuman treatment. I never could understand why this — 
woman should regard me with such deep-rooted aversion. It — 
is true that I had been seen perched on the head of the 
family cradle, gazing pensively into the face of the little 
cherub sleeping soundly beneath, and I had once or twice 
uncovered its petit toes, and, finding them cold, had en- 
deavoured by the aid of my beak to quicken the circulation ; 
but beyond this I was not conscious of having done anything 
to excite such hostility. However, I had my revenge in a 
variety of ways known only to birds of my feather. I became - 
a great connoisseur in small articies of jewellery, which 1 knew 
were highly prized by my mistress, and the loss of which I had 
the pleasure of knowing distressed her greatly: The pleasure, 
too, was considerably enhanced by finding that suspicion fell 
upon the small servant, who invariably sided with her mistress 
in her hostile attacks upon me. I occasionally abstracted a 
few light and elegant trifles from her open workbox, and in 
_ this way became the possessor of a complete trousseaw of glit- 
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tering trinkets, to say ‘nothing of scissors, thimbles, needles, 
bodkins, balls of cotton, and Berlin wool. - The latter, by the 
bye, unpleasantly reminds me how ingloriously | was caught 
in its toils and soundly beaten. Since then | have been 
cautious how | intermeddle with a commodity that so insinu- 
atingly winds itself around one’s legs and wings. 

Misfortune and a want of sympathy sometimes lead to 
strange friendships, even amongst two-legged animals of a 
higher order than Aves. Denied a place at the domestic 
hearth, from whence | had been driven by the brutality of the 
mistress, I sought the shelter of a neighbourmg pigsty, and 
the companionship of two four-footed animals who dwelt 
therein, and were unconsciously fattening for the butcher’s 
knife. They had airy and ecommodious apartments in the rear 
of the dwelling-house, and an abundant supply of the best 
barley-meal, besides plenty of nice clean wheaten straw on 
which to repose. No wonder that under such favourable cir- 
cumstances the process of fattening went on apace. As I did 
not wish to prove ungrateful for the shelter afforded me, lL 
sought out occasions tor rendering them those slight services 
that were in my power. I drove off the flies that in hot 
weather terribly tormented them, and curtailed their slumbers. 
I was also highly instrumental in ridding them of a colony of 
bloodsucking parasites that had established themselves in their 
skin. By these and other kind offices our acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship. I was a constant visitor, and fre- 
quently dined with them from the same table (trough), 
though my feelings on such occasions, I must admit, were 
greatly outraged by their gross feeding. Many a severe dig 
have I slily inflicted on their sensitive elongated snouts in my 
endeavours to teach them the decencies of life. Notwith- 
standing my efforts, they remained mere animals, who never 
rose to the true dignity of eating. - Pigs they were, and pigs 
they continued to the day of their deaths. 


(Lo be continued.’ 
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George’s Cemptation, 


CHAPTER FIFTH.—THE SUNDAY EXCURSION. 


SuNDAY morning dawned elear and bright. The weather 
had been rather threatening a day or two before, and George 
had feared it would rain on this particular Sunday. As soon, 
therefore, as his eves were open he jumped up and ran to the 
wiridow, 

* Oh, it’s first-rate,” he said, half aloud, the beams of the 
morning sun shone full in his face as he pulled aside the win- 
dow-curtain. “ We shall have a splendid day, in spite of al! 
White’s croaking.” | 

He was not long in dressing himself, and when he knelt 
down as usual to say hif®prayers it seemed impossible for him 
to repeat the usual words; his conscience accused him of 
deceit and hypocrisy in thus kneeling to ask God’s favour and 
protection, when at the same time he fully intended to break 
one of God’s commandments. 

In vain George said to himself he only meant to go this 
once ; Conscience would not be silenced so casily, and again 
and again did it urge him to give up all thought of this plea- 
sure party, and not go near his uncle’s until he knew that all 
the boys must have started. 

{t was-a pity he did not follow the guidance of his eon- 
science in this matter; but he did not. The fear of what his 
cousins would say, and Hawkins would think, were more 
powerful with him just then than the known wishes of. his 
nother, or even the commandment of God. “The fear ot 
bringeth a snare,’ and into this “snare” George fell. 

The party reached Greenwich in satety, although it would 
have been no marvel if the over-loaded crazy old steamboat 
had gone to the bottom before it reached its destination. 
George was somewhat disappointed when they reached the 
park to find it such a scene of bustle and confusion as it was. 
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Half London, he thought, must have come down to Greenwich 
on this afternoon, the place was so crowded. The noble old 
trees of the park were eertainly very beautiful, but the grass 
had been so trampled upon by the hundreds of dusty feet, 
that it looked anything but fresh; very ditierent indeed 
from what he had pictured it—not at all like the pleasant 


ereen meadows of Springhe! he and a feeling of disappoint- 


ment and dissatisiaction, crept over him. Hits companions, 
however, seemed to enjoy the sccne, and he said Lothine to lead 
them to suppose he was disappointed in it. 

They rambled about all the afternoon up and down the hills 
until George was fairly tired out. | 

* Let us see about coing ‘home now,’ he said ai leneth. 

* Not till we’ve had some tea,”’ said his cousin. 

“1 think we might as well «o and see about that now;” and 

they turned their steps towards the park gate by which they 
had entered, and near to whieh were some tea-carde 

While they sat at their tea the bells of a neighbouring 
church began ringing for evening service, and very soon 
people on their way thither began to pass near the spot where 
George sat. These could easily be distinguished trom the 


crowd Of ANC Georce eould not 
it ine’ COMYarisan che two CiaSses, 


in favour of the latter. Then his 2 nemory. went back to the 
peaceful Sundays spent at Springfield, and he thoucht of what 
his m 


other's sorrow would be could she now see where he was, 
and how he was spending the hours of that day God had com- 
manded to be kept holy, and which he had always been taught 
to reverence. 9 And, in spite of the laughter and jokes of his 
companions, he began to feel very miserable. 
lle wished now that he had listened to the voice of con- 
it urged him to stay at home, 


eau 


and he resolved 
hever again to join a pleasure party-on Sunday. But, alas for 
me 


aa 


had taken the frst step in wrong-doing— 


1S seldom retraced until othe I's hb uve hee Ch) acd led to 
it, and at last the wande: 


lerer is brought back by trial and sorrow. 
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George reached home that night weary and dispirited. The 
housekeeper thought he must be ill, and advised him to go to | 
bed at onee, which he was quite willing to do. He threw off 
his clothes as quickly as possible, and got into bed, without 
either kneeling down or reading his accustomed psalm. He felt 
miserable until he went to sleep. Now, if ever, he needed 
furgiveness and help from God, yet he sought them not. 

During the ensuing week he went out several times with 


fawkins, and it was arranged that Richmond Park should be 


visited the following Sunday. George made some faint resist-_ 
ance to joining this second excursion, but his objections were 

soon overcome by Hawkins, and again he consented to be one 
of the party. Conscience did not speak quite so loudly this 


time as it did before ; it nevertheless marred much of his plea- 


sure during the day. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Aitken ?’’’said Hawkins, as they 
snuntered through the park. “ You've been sighing like a 
furnace. 

“Oh, nothing,’ answered George, forcing a laugh. 

“1 tell you what, you’re getting mopish, and want rousing,” 
said his cousin. ‘“ The: theatres will be open again soon, and 
you must go now and then.” 

never went to a theatre in my life,’ said George. 

‘Just the very reason you should go now, old fellow,” re- 
turned William ; “ depend upon it, there’s nothing like seeing 
lite while you ean.” 

“But I must not go to a theatre,” said George; “my 
mother told me before 1 came away from home never to go to 
such places.” 

Several of his companions burst into a loud laugh at this. 

“Bah!” said one, “as if you were going to be tied to your 
mother’s apron-string all your life. I tell you what, fellows of 
any spirit never mind what their mothers say. When they 
come to London they always find out what’s best for them- 


selves.’’. 


“ It’s all very well to do some things your mother tells you,” 
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said Hawkins, “ but one must judge for himself in others; and 
if the mothers only knew how we were mewed up all day, they 
would not mind us going to the theatre and seeing a little 
change in the evening. | 

This speech had the desired effect upon George, and he pro- 
mised to accompany Hawkins and his cousin the first time 
they went. : | 

“It can’t be so bad as mother thinks,” he said to himself. 
by way of excuse, “ or my uncle would not let William go; and 
besides, I shall only go this once to see what it is like.” 

And with this assurance he quieted his conscience whenever 
it disturbed him. 

An excursion took place nearly every Sunday, and George 
was invariably one of the party. During one of these it was 
arranged that the first visit to the theatre should be paid the 
following Wednesday. | 

* All right,” said George ; “but mind, I’m only going once.”’ 

* Why ?” asked his cousin. 

“ Because | can’t,” replied George; “you see I don’t have 
so much as you and Hawkins, and I’ve spent a great dea! 
coming out on Sundays. 


“Oh, L can lend you some whenever you want it,” said 
Hawkins. 

“Thank you,’ said George; “ but I don’t know when 1 
should be able to pay you, so you had better not lend me any, 
for fear you never have it back again.” . 

“Oh, Pm not a bit afraid of that,’ said Hawkins; “ but 
mind you come on Wednesday.” 

Accordingly, on the evening named, George set off as soon 
as possible after the business. was over. and in company with 
Hawkins and his cousin, with one or two others, went to one 
of the cheap theatres. He was enraptured with the pertorm- 
ances, but the noise and confusion, added to the heat and close 
air, made him feel sick and dizzy before it was over. He 
would gladly have left the place at once to ect into the open 
air, but it was impossible to do this, the place was so crowded. 
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As they were pushing their way out, a man, half intoxicated, 
struck George a violent blow on the head, which, with the 
previous dizziness, caused him to reel forwards and almost fall 
down the steps; the crowd saved him, or he might have been 
seriously injured, if not killed by the fall. Hawkins helped, 
or rather dragged him into the street, for George had fainted. 

“Stand there a minute, old” fellow,” said Hawkins, as he 
placed him against the wall. But George could not stand, and 
tell down upon the pavement. 

- Well, this is a pretty go!’’ said his cousin, who came up 
just in time to see him fall, for they had got separated in the 
crowd. 

“T say, Hawkins, what shall we do ? i can’t stop here al 
night. I shall have my governor blowing me up.” 
“ We can’t go and leave him,” said Hawkins. 

“Well, we can’t carry him,” said William, “so I shall say 
Good night.” | 

“A pretty fellow you are e certainly, called out his com- 
panion. But William took no notice of this; he walked on 
at a brisk pace towards his home. After William had gone, 
Hawkins stood a minute or two deliberating what he should 


99 


do. At length he called a cab, and George was lifted into it. 


When they reached Lawrénce Lane, George had so far recovered 
as to be able to sit up, although he still felt ill, and his head 
ached violently. Here another difficulty arose; they found the 
housekeeper had gone to bed, for George had told her he was 
going to his uncle’s for the evening, and should sleep there. 
It was some time before they succeeded in arousing her; and 
when she came down and saw who it was, she was very angry, 
and threatened to acquaint his master the next morning. This 
threat frightened George, and he determined not to let her 
see he was not well. 

‘What’s the fare?” he said, turning to the cabman. 

‘Two shillings,” answered the man. 

George put his hand into his pocket, but to his dismay 
found his money was all gone. 
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“ What’s the matter?” said Hawkins, seeing by the light of 
the street lamp his companion’s s dismayed look. — 

“T’ve lost my money,”’ said George, thrusting his hand into 
the other pocket. | 

“ Yes, it’s gone,” he said. “What ever shall 1 do? for I’ve 
got no more,” he w shispered to his companion. | 

“Tl lend you two shillings,” said Hawkins; and he forth- 
with pulled outa handful of silv er, and handed the man a florin. 

George eyed the glittering coin with something like envy, 
and wished he possessed but half as much; for, now the 
weather was growing cold, he wanted new clothing, and the 
money that was to have purchased it he had spent on Sunday 
excursions. He could not write and tell his mother he was in 
want of money without telling her what had become of his 
wages, and he would not let her know how he had been spend- 
ing his Sundays lately for anything. 

He wished Hawkins “ good night’ as soon as the cabman 
was paid, and followed Mrs. Brown indoors. : 

“It’s a good job for you the porter happens to be ill,”’ said 
the housekeeper. “If he had been here he wouldn’t have let 
you in, I can tell you. It’s disgraceful, that it is, for a boy 
like you to be out till this time of night. I'll tell the master 
of it the first thing to-morrow morning, and if he don’t pack 
you off about your business, my name’s not Betsy Brown?’ 

Poor George! this put him into a great fright. What 
would become of him if his master should discharge him, as 
Mrs. Brown seemed to think he would? These thoughts 
made him very miserable all night. He could not sleep for 
the pain in his head, and so he had ample time to think over 
the events of the past few weeks. 

“ Dll turn over a new leaf now, that I will,’’ he said to him- 
self. “Only let me get out of this scrape, I won't get into 
another ina hurry. ‘There’s one thing,—I sha’n’t be able, for 
I've spent all my money,—at least it’s all gone;’’ and he sighed 


again as thoughts of the nice warm jarnet he had intended 
purchasing came into his mind. 
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The next morning he asked Mrs. Brown very humbly not 
-to tell his master how late he had come home the previous 
night, promising at the same time never to do so again, and 
she at last promised she would not. George kept his word, 
and was eareful for the future to be home in good time; but 
he went again and again to the theatre. Of course this could 
not be done without money; but Hawkins lent him all that 
was necessary for this purpose, telling him that he could pay 
him by-and-bye when he got richer. 

At first George objected to thus borrowing Mmonuey of his 
companion, saying he would rather stay away from the 
theatre; but this objection was soon got over by Hawkins, 
and in a short time George owed him more than his wages for 
some months to come would enable him to pay. But of this 
he was ignorant for some time, as the money had been spent in 
small sums, until one day, a weck before Christmas, Hawkins 
told him the sum total, and asked him to let him have at least 
part of it before he went away for his holiday. 

‘ But I can’t, you: know,” said George, as soon as he could 
recover from his astonishment at the amount Hawkins -had 
named as being due to him. 

“You must,” said’ Hawkins, decidedly; “you must get it 
for me somchow.’’ 

“Teil me how,” said George. | 

“On, that’s your business,” said Hawkins; “you pay me 
my money, 1 sha’n’t ask where or how you got it;” and he 
wished George “ good night.”’ * 


Chapters of French 


“Tury@s will last my time,” said Louis XV., when it was 


no longer possible to mistake the signs of the gathering storm. 


Louis XLV. had deprived his subjects of liberty, both political - 


and religious; lad nearly annihilated his army in his attempt 
to impose his yoke on other nations; and had brought the 
French nation to the very verge of bankruptcy. As his 
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seventy and two years of despotism drew towards a close his 
arm became less alile to hold in subjection the evil influence 
he had aroused: by his selfish policy ; he was neclected in his 
last hours, and the curses. of an exasperated nation were 
poured on his bier. | | 

The philosophers of France whose teaching during the 
eighteenth century exercised the chief influence on the people, 
were Voltaire and Rousseau. These clever but wicked men 
held up the heroes and patriots of antiquity as models to their 
oppressed countrymen ; they taught them to regard the priests 
as the friends of royalty, and consequently the enemies of the 
people; and they treated with contempt the restraints which 
religion imposed, as needless interferences with the pleasures 
of life. The tyranny and extravagance of Louis ALV. were 
continued by his great-grandson successor, Lows AY., 
who added thereto a degree of wickedness to which the Grand 
Monarque was a stranger. For nearly sixty vears the dreaded 
evil stalked irresistibly on; * the most awful moral convulsion 
the world has known” gave indications of its approach. Visi- 
tations of plagues and famines, long and unsuccessful wars, 
the loss of forelen possessions, with an increasing contempt 
for everything pertaining to royalty aud religion, marked 
every successive year. “Things will last my time,” repeated 
the selfish tvrant. His time on earth terminated on 10th May, 
1774, and the seeds of mischief which he and his predecessors 
had sown brought forth their fruit in the time of Louis XVI. 

Partly because of his misfortunes, and partly because of 


- his character, historians have dealt gently with this monarch. 


He was a well-intentioned king, but was too 


irresolute 
to be at the helm of a vessél which had every prospect of 
encountering a terrific storm. The condition of French 
finances was rapidly becoming worse and worse. 
finance tollowed 


Ministers of 
ach other in quick succession; Turgot, 
Clugny, Necker, attempted to check the progress of the nation 
to ruin, but each one failed. In her blindness, France sent 
her soldiers to Ameriea to assist the English colonists to 
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throw off the yoke of England. America gained her inde- 


pendence, and France received back a body of soldiers, whose 


spirit had been roused, whose eyes had been opened, and whose 
constant talk was of liberty, equality, and opposition to des- 
notism. Besides the dangerous element thus added to the 
excited mass, France had plunged herself far deeper into debt, 
and had nearly lost her navy. . Louis, in his bewilderment, 
called the States-general, an assembly consisting of nobles, 
clergy, and the representatives of the people. These powers 


could not agree —the privileged classes insisted on separate 


nowers and separate rights, and the unprivileged members, 
feeling that they had now obtained a firm hold of power, 
determined to use it for the humiliation of their old foes. 
The people took the side of the Commons; a wide-spread 
dearth brought swarms of hungry and desperate men to Paris ; 
numerous failures among French bankers swelled the ranks of 
the unfortunate and the discontented; and numbers of des- 
perate characters skulked about, in the hope of profiting: by 
the misery and confusion that was evidently near. Gradually 
the mob provided itself with weapons ; and as they increased 
in boldness, arms were seized from shops, hotels, or armories. 
Powder was also seized, and the exasperated revolutionists 
were now prepared for revenge. During the night of Mon- 
day, 18th July, 1789, Paris was in fearful commotion; the 
streets were unpaved, the trenches opened, and the city bar- 
riers burnt. ‘ Let us storm the Bastille”? arose from every 
vang when the morning of the 14th dawned ; and towards it 
drew the fiercest spirits of that enraged multitude. Delaunay, 
the governor, when summoned to deliver up the keys, an- 
swered by firing on the assailants. Fifty of the besiegers fell, 
and their comrades determined to avenge their death. With 
crowbars and axes and pikes they smote the outer draw- 
bridge, and it fell. On reaching the second drawbridge they 
again employed all the force they could command, and again 
they sueceeded. When Delaunay found that the army was 
on the side of the people, he opened the gates. His life had 
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been promised, but the remembrance of their fallen comrades 
so exasperated the conquerors that they severed Delaunay’s 
head from his shoulders, -After murdering many others who 
were regarded as the enemies of the people, and destroying 


the detested Bastille, there was some appearance of the storm 


having spent itself. It could hardly be expected, however, 
that an oppressed and ignorant people just awaking to a sense 
of their strength, and urged on by leaders whose names rank 
with the vilest of mankind, would be easily appeased. Louis 
tried various means. He gave them a new constitution, 
adopted new measures of finance, and permitted greater 
liberty of speech than had been previously allowed. The 
depraved rabble longed for more blood, and anxiously looked | 
for some excuse. Scarcity of provision roused their anger, 
and a fearful insurrection broke out. An armed mob, with a 
prodigious number of women, marched to Versailles, where 
the royal family resided at the time. They forced the palace, 
murdered the guards, and carried off the King and his family 
in triumph to Paris. Changes of great importance now fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession; the title “ King of 
France’’ was altered to “ King of the French ;’ the property 
of the clergy was confiscated; the whole country was divided 
into eighty-three departments; hereditary nobility, titles of 
honour, and territorial primogeniture were abolished. Above. 
one hundred thousand of the nobles and friends of royalty, 
foreseeing the danger to which they would be exposed, emi- 
grated from the country. Most of them settled in Coblentz, 


and from that city they did their utmost to arouse the powers 


of Europe to take up arms in Louis’s defence. Feeling him- 
self only a prisoner in Paris, Louis determined to escape from 


_ Brance, and on the night of 20th June, 1791, he attempted to 


do 80; but. being recognized at Varennes, he was seized, and 
being taken back to Paris, was made a prisoner in his own 
palace, and subjected to the vilest indignities. Austria and 
Prussia now declared war against France, and threatened to 


; proceed with the utmost severity against the Parisians unless 
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things were at once restored to their former ae This 
threat roused the fiercest passions in the hearts of the insur- 
rectionists; and as Louis was regarded as the cause of the | 
threat, increased indignities were offered him: They attacked 
and burnt the Tuileries, murdered the Swiss guards which 
Louis had employed to protect him, and they — the 
King and his family in the Temple. ’ : 
At noon on Sunday, 2nd September, the tocsin was eoneiliil 2 
from the Hétel de Ville; alarm guns were fired; gangs began 
to muster; all Paris was in’a tumult of agitation, expecting 
some fearful commotion. For some days previously a number 
of pits had been dug, capable of being the graves of thousands - 
of victims, and heaps of quicklime were prepared to throw on 
the corpses that were to be brought there. The priests were 
chosen as the first objects of vengeance. Twenty-four of them 
who were being conveyed to the prison of the Abbaye were 
dragged from their coaches, and, with only one exception, 
were butchered with pikes and sabres. Two hundred more, 
confined in the Carmelite convent, where they were waiting 
for passports to leave the country, were next attacked. The 
murderers found them engaged in devotion, but turned them 
out into the garden that they might indulge their revengeful 
feelings by lengthening out the sufferings of their victims. 
Some of the priests crouched beneath the shrubs; some climbed 
the trees, and others ran from covert to covert, in the vain 
hope of saving their lives. After firing at them in their dif- 
ferent lurking-places, and occasionally killing some, they drove 
them back to the chapel, ines the whole of them were — 
butchered. 
Five thousand royalist prisoners were next alaeid for the 
vengeance of this lawless rabble. The executioners arranged 
themselves in two lines, and the victims, after a mock trial, 
were passed between the lines and murdered. Among the 
victims was the Princess Lamballe, who, being related to the 
‘royal family and the companion of the Queen, was selected for 
special vengeance. Her corpse was torn to pieces, one leg ” 
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. was thrust into a cannon and fired into the air, her head was 
| cut off, her heart torn out, and both were elevated on the ends 


the head of the murdered princess made their way to the 
Temple, where the royal family were imprisoned. They de- 
I clared their desire to lay the head of Lamballe at the foot of 
| the throne, that the King and Queen might learn the fate that 


of spikes and earned through the streets. Those who bore 


; was in store “for the enemies of the people.” Louis saw in 
| all these events his own approaching fate, and did his utmost 
t to prepare for his end. He was brought to trial, and was con- 
i demned to die for conspiring against the public good. On the 
morning of January, 1793, Louis left the place of his 
| imprisonment, and proceeded to the seaffold. The procession 
‘i moved slowly through the streets, the King endeavouring to 
calm his mind by reciting certain consoling psalms and prayers 
i from a breviary which he held in his hands, On arriving at ) 
i the scaffold he would have addressed the crowd, but was pre- i 
} vented by the noise of drums purposely placed there. he : 
it executioners then dragged him with violence under the guillo- 
| tine, and in an instant his head was:severed from his body. A 
q priest, named the Abbé Edgeworth, had been permitted to 4 
. administer to the King the consolations of religion. Louis 4 
i had specially desired the presence of this ecclesiastic on the : 
q scattold; and as the fatal axe descended, the last words that | 
$ reached the ears of the unfortunate monarch were those | 
: 4 spoken by the abbe, “Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven !”’ | 
decapitated head was exhibited to the multitude, many of 
| ' whom pressed round the seaffold, and dipped pikes and hand- 
k kerchiets in the blood. For three years and a half the. horrors § 
Y of the Revolution had followed one another in quick succes- 
H sion; but the end was not yet, for the fury of an oppressed 
: | people had not spent itself, and the uncontrolled passions of 


depraved natures had yet to be let loose on some of the leaders 


, Ot the Revolution. W. H. 
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Che Colosseum. - 


THe Roman amphitheatres were buildings of an elliptical 
form, used for exhibiting combats of gladiators, wild beasts, 
and other spectacles. The name given to these structures 
imports that the crowds in attendance were so ranged as to see 
equally well from every side. They differed from the ordinary 
theatre, as well as from the hippodrome, or circus, not only in 
their oval shape, but likewise in the different uses to which they 
were applied. Herod of Judea erected amphitheatres in Jeru- 
salem and in Cesarea. But by far the largest ever known was 
the Flavian amphitheatre, founded by Vespasian, and finished 
by Titus, about the year of our Lord 80, or ten years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It obtained the name of the Colos- 
seum from the vastness of the building, or, as some suppose, 
trom the colossus or large statue of Nero, which Vespasian 
transported to the square inj front of it. This enormous 
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structure occupied only three years in its erection. Thousands 
of Jews are said to have been employed upon it, who were 
brought to Rome as captives after the conquest of Jerusalem 
This magnificent amphitheatre when entire occupied a space of 
upwards of five acres of ground. It may justly be said to have 
been the most imposing building, from its apparent. magmtude, 
in the world; the pyramids of Egypt can only be compared 
with it in the extent of their plan, as they cover nearly the. 


same surface. The greatest length, or major axis, was 620 
feet: the greatest breadth, or minor axis, 518 feet; and the 
outer wall was 157 feet high in its whole extent. The longer 
diameter of the arena, or space within, was about 281 feet; 
the shorter, 176 feet ; leaving the circuit for seats and galleries 
about 157 feet in breadth. The outward circumference was 


gh 


about 1.770 feet. The various sents afforded room for 80,000 | 
| spectators. According to Dion Cassius, this sumptuous build- 

t ing was erected in the heart of the city; but such are the 

, changes which Rome has since undergone, that its ruins are 

h now in the outskirts. 

I Of all the structures that attest the decline and fall of the 

i Roman empire this is.the most stupendous; and could we dis- q 
miss from our minds the hideous barbarities which it so fre- : 
| quently exlibited, it would strike us asthe most majestic even ; 
4 initsruins. But the Colosseum is a monument of the most : 
4 savage cruelty. At the games which signalized its dedication, | 
A 0,000 wild beasts were, according to Eutropius, destroyed in | 
4 the space within. In addition to horrible sports of this kind, 

7 there were combats of gladiators; men were compelled to i 
q gat with brutes; and from time to time, during three cen- 


turies, the blood of many of the early Christians was shed, to 
y gratify the ferocity of heathen spectators. 

In the period succeeding the Republic, as time rolled on, as 
wealth accumulated, as luxury prevailed, and virtue decayed, 
the sensibilities of the Roman people became not only blunted, 
but perverted. Wholesome stimulus ceased to eall forth the 


usual, or, at all events, the desired excitement ; and then 
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nature was outraged in every possible way. Such was the 
condition of the Romans, when the comparatively innocent 
contests of the circus, and the fictitious sorrows of the stage, 
bécame insipid. Then the gigantic amplntheatre rose, arch 
upon arch, gallery above gallery, tier after tier, to gratify the 
popular appetite for scenes of bloodshed. 

To feast the eyes on the mangled and quivering limbs of men 
and animals,—to view, with exquisite delight, the murderous 
conflicts of the ensanguined arena,—hither flowed daily the 
impetuous tide of the population, the lords of the race, the 
“god-like”? Romans! Here, in their allotted seats, appeared 
the sceptred prince and the laureate consul, the warlike 
knight and the venerable senator, the haughty patrician and 
the factious tribune, the vestal virgin and the stately matron, 
the tuneful bard and the grave philosopher. These, and count- 
less multitudes of citizens and the Roman rabble, rushed daily — 
to the gorgeous structure ; all eager for that excitement which 
simple or innocent pleasures could no longer afford them. 

When the wounded gladiator fell before the superior force 
or fortune of his fierce antagonist, and sued for life,—when the 
victor poised in air his gory falchion, and looked for the signal 
of mercy or of murder,—these polished Romans, the fair sex 
themselves, vestals, maidens, and matrons, held up their hands 
for blood. They could not forego the poignant pleasure of 
seeing the steel plunged into the vitals of a fellow-creature. * 


™* The most ferocious cannibals, it has been remarked, have not exhibited 
so great a thirst for human blood as the polished and polite Romans. The 
unhappy victims, before they were led to the scene of their death, saluted 
the Emperor with the customary phrase, “Ave, Imperator! morituri te 
salutamur’’ (Hail, Emperor! we about to die salute thee). Some of 
these gladiators were culprits, and some were even free citizens fighting for 


hire. But a great proportion of them were what the early Christian writer, 


Tertullian, calls “innocent” gladiators, namely, barbarian captives taken in 
war, or rather dragged away from their homes on any, or without the least, 
pretence. Multitudes of Goths from their northern forests were in this way 
sacrificed; and it has been calculated that no war, however bloody, has 
caused such destruction of human life. The savage spectators grew impatient 
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Such was the colossal slaughterhouse, where every ferocious 
animal that roamed the wilds or haunted the rivers of Asia, 
Africa, or Europe, was brought forth to view, as well as to 
encounter the still more ferocious animal, man. | | 

The licentious and bloodthirsty Romans, however, did not 
always enjoy these sights with impunity. When the Emperor 
Probus was preparing for his triumph, nearly 300 years after 
the birth of Christ, fourscore desperate gladiators out of 600 
who were reserved for the inhuman’ sports of the Colosseum, 
disdaining to shed their blood for the amusement of the popu- 
lace, broke from the place of their confinement, and filled the 
streets of Rome with slaughter and confusion. They were 
overcome at last, but not till they had av emaed their fraternity 
by torrents of blood in the “ eternal city.’ 

The plea for permitting these monstrous exhibitions was, that 
they tended torouseand foster that national spirit which had made 
the Romans masters of the world; and that the people, thus 
rendered familiar with the sight of pain and death, became the 
braver soldiers. But the tendency was rather to degrade and 
brutalizé all who looked.on. The destruction of beasts became 
a fit preparation for the destruction of men. A small number 
of those who engaged in fight with the wild animals of the 
arena had been trained to these dangerous exercises; but the 
greater part of these unhappy persons were disobedient slaves 
and convicted malefactors. The Christians, during the early 
persecutions, constituted a very large number of such as were 

ranked in the latter class. The Roman power was, by a certain. 
necessity, intolerant. The assemblies of the new religion be- 
came objects of suspicion, while the patience-and constancy of 


if a combat lasted any time without producing wounds or death. The place 
where the gladiators fought was called the arena, because it was covered 
with sand or sawdust, to protect the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood. When wounded by his antagonist, the unhappy gladiator looked 
up to the assembled crowds for a reprieve, when, if he had shown courage in 


the fight, the people let him go free; if not, they gave a signal by a turn of 
their thumbs, and the man was slaughtered! 
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the martyrs increased the fury of their oppressors; and even such 
a man as the younger Pliny held that their “‘ obstinacy ”’ alone 
was deserving of punishment. Thus, then, the imperial edicts 
against the early Christians furnished new gratification to the 
popular appetite for blood, and such as was, alas! more stimu- 
lating than the combat of lion with hon, or gladiator with 
cladiator. The people were taught to believe that they were 
assisting at a solemn act of justice; and they came, therefore, 
to behold the tiger and the leopard tear the quivering limb of 
the aged and the young, of the strong and the feeble, without 
a desire to rescue the helpless or to succour the brave. 


(To be continued.) 


Chree Pictures of Wife. 


LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS. 


Peruaps one of the most difficult things in the world, to 
people of ordinary means, is to live in their own sphere as 
they wish, and yet without exceeding the limits of their annual 
mcome. To people who know exactly what they have to 
spend it is a comparatively easier task; but for those whose 
incomes vary it is much more difficult than for those who do not 
consider the subject would suppose. There are people who, living 
ina certain circle where their associates live in a style to which 
their fortunes perhaps entitle them, consider that they must 
adopt the same mode of living, in order to keep up a similar 
appearance, although their incomes are not nearly as much 

as those of the people they desire to emulate. Such begin 
to live a false life, their efforts to imitate the style of their 
richer friends producing wonder and perhaps ridicule amongst 
their acquaintances, and ending in almost certain ruin to 
themselves. This hollow system is productive not only of 

: discomfort and sometimes dishonesty, but it also saps the 
foundation of happiness, and many families that would other- 
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wise have lived united and in comfort are scattered far and 
wide, to fight the battle of life as best they may, without even 
the memory of a happy home to solace their loneliness. 
Fathers and mothers who look too much to the “ position” 
their children are to oceupy immediately on their marriage, 
lay the groundwork for this state of things. No parents in 
the middle class of society should expect their children to 
begin at the same point at which they have arrived. How 
many marriages, that had every promise of happiness in unity 
of feeling and affection between the contracting parties, have 
been broken off .by worldly-wise’ parents, because Maria 
could not have a home in a fashionable quarter, and receive 
company as they do; or because Emily could not have a 
carriage like her friend Julia, who was neither so pretty nor 
so well educated! thus condemning their children to marry, 
probably, without that affection that they should feel for their 
husbands; or, if they were too conscientious to marry without 
love, to the choice of the other alternative,—a life of loneliness, 
and branded with the contemptuous epithet “old maid,” by 


those who neither knew nor appreciated the sentiments that 
had actuated them. 4 


How many young men with a respectable character and 
position, but with moderate incomes, are compelled to lead 
solitary lives because unable to marry girls in their own class 
of life! a small house or lodgings at the beginning of their 
career being regarded by the parents with as much horror for 
their daughters as though they had been asked ‘to consign 
them to poverty and ignominy. For this reason many women 
who would have been good, happy wives and mothers are 
discontented old maids ; and many men who would have lived 
useful, happy lives as husbands and fathers are cast away on 
the shores of society, shipwrecked in character and avoided by 
all whose good opinion would be worth having. 

As an illustration of the danger of living for appearances 
we shall instance a case that is only a'type of many. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomfield had commenced life in a small way, but 
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by constant industry and perseverence Mr. Bloomfield had 
contrived to increase his business and make money by it 
to such an extent, that when his family was grown upt+he was 
able to retire and hve at ease. A house was taken in the 
West End; Henry, the eldest son, got a commission in the 
army; George was to be a lawyer, and the two daughters, 
Clara and Eleanor, found plenty of occupation in drawing, 


music, and visiting, besides preparing for company at home - 


and abroad. The word “ trade’? was never mentioned, and 
the whole family assumed to forget that they ever had lived 
east of Temple Bar. 

A young man who had been for years in Mr. Bloomfield’s 
warchouse, and who was now the manager for his successor, 
had learned to love Clara with a sincere affection. He had 
lived in the house for years, and they had been as intimate as 
sister and brother. Clara also loved him dearly, but being of 
a timid, sasy temper, she gave way at once when her father 
indignantly refused his consent to their marriage, and dilated 
in rather strong terms on the audacity of a young man in the 
position of Edward Miller presuming to ask for the hand of 
his daughter. Wiuth the same pliability she acquiesced in the 
arrangements made for her marriage with a barrister who 
occupied a well-furnished house in a good street, and whose 
family were, he assured her, ‘‘ unexceptionable.”’ 

Mir. Ellingham was both -proud and fond of his pretty 
young wife and her accomplishments, and the fortune he 


received with her very speedily melted away in giving hand- . 


some entertainments to a large and constantly increasing 
circle of acquaintances. His practice at the bar had been 
rather limited, although of a steady description; and his pre- 
scnt mode of life did not permit bim to increase it, for his 
constant devotion to amusement prevented his being in his 
study in the evenings, consequently he was frequently com- 
pelled to open a case in court for which he was not half pre- 
pared, and the solicitors from whom he obtained business 
became every day more dissatisfied with his carelessness. 
Do 
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In the meantime, although Clara’s fortune was gone, and 
his own income becoming less, retrenchment was not to be 
thought of, and very often the unhappy host walked about his 
well-lighted rooms, receiving the compliments of his guests on 
his elegant hospitality with a smiling face, while his heart was 
sinking at the idea of the bills that would pour in upon him 
for the lavish profusion of the entertainment, bills every week 
increasing in magnitude, and which every weck made it more 
difficult to provide for. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloomfield, who saw only the outside, were 
delighted with the position they had secured for their daughter, 
and often exultingly pointed out to her and their other 
children the difference between her style of living and that of 
her friend Ellen Maitland, who with a fortune equal to hers - 
had married her rejected admirer, Edward Miller, and 
living in a very unpretending way in asmall house surrounded . 
by a garden, about two miles out of town. Clara, who had 
become very fond of her husband, was delighted at the praises 
her parents bestowed upon him, and being quite ignorant of 
the amount of his income, never supposed he was exceeding it, 
and still less did she imagine that a mass of unpaid bills were 


accumulating in his desk, not only for the expenses ot the 
‘house, but also for all the handsome dresses he, delighted in 


seeing her wear, and the ornaments with: w Mich|he Was con- 


Stantly presenting her. Meanwhile Mr. Ellingham became 


every day more miserable and wretched; he found himself in a 
position that filled him with horror, for he had not even self- 
respect to support him under his difficulties; he felt that his 
own weakness had led to, this fearful. state of things, and he 
cespised the folly and vanity that ended in downright dis- 
honesty—for so only could he designate a course of extrava- 
gance for which he had not the means to pay. His credit was 
quite gone, and every day his numerous creditors became more 
clamorous for the payment of their accounts, but still he went 
on trying to hide his position from every eye, until he found 
that concealment was no longer possible. Writs were issued 
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against him in every direction, and one day escaping arrest as 
by a miracle, he rushed into his wife’s room and told her to 
prepare for a, hurried journey. His wild looks and haggard 
face made her fear some evil, bute telling her there was not 
time for any explanation, he assisted her to put up some wear- 
ing apparel along with all lier jewellery, and stealing out after 
nightfall, hastened with her from the scene of their shortlived 
splendour and display. 

It was not until they were safe on a foreign shore that his 
wife learned the state of his affairs; and then only saying, 
‘“ How could you hide your position from me! if 1 had only 
known it in time, all this unhappiness might have been averted. 
Oh, Frederick, you; do not**now how contented I would have 
been; with a little and love,’ she became his comforter and 
adviser; and takjng courage from her strength of mind, he 
rescleel to begin life anew. 

Great was the anger and mortification of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloomfield when they discovered the flight of their daughter 
and son-in-law, and saw brokers in possession of the house and 
furniture of which they had so often spoken boastingly. As 
usual, the disappearance of the owners and the sale of their 
property was a‘ nine days’ wonder” among their acquaintances, 
some of whom pitied the gentleman for having such an extra- 


vagant wife, others commiserating the lady for having been 


taken in by aswindler; while the greater number of those who 
had eaten of their good things, and drunk their wine, cried out 
against their extravagance, and declared that they had foreseen 
the crash from the first. | 

So usually speaks the world of the fallen; but even its pity 
would have failed to comfort the victims of a false system, who 
in a foreign land were trying to earn a livelihood, hoping 
almost against hope that the:day might arrive in which they 


could pay the debts they had incurred while living beyond 
their means. 


(To be continued.) 
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Alone. 


THERE is a strange power in words, and this word “ alone” 
conveys to the mind varied ideas and feelings. By the time 
that which I am now writing meets my reader’s eye the winter 
will be rapidly passing away, and the merry spring-time coming» 
on apace; but as | sit writing by the side of a bright glowing 
fire, the winter wind is howling and whistling, outside, and I 
am “alone.” With the exception of the ashes which now and 
again drop from the grate upon the hearth, and the cold 
boisterous wind beating in wild gusts. against my window, as 
though demanding entrance, there is no sound, and as I sit 
in solitude and silence, musing upon this word ‘ alone,” many 
recollections of the past rush through my mind, of times when 
alone | have stood on the séa-shore, and heard the stormy 
ocean roaring and beating upon the rocks, or when by moon- 
light it has only murmured faintly and broken in silver ripples 
upon the sand; and again, when under the shhdow of over- 
hanging trees 1 have wandered, and heard nothing but the 
sighing and moaning of the wind among the branches; or on a 
quiet summer's evening have strolled along a country lane, 
sweet with the evening dew, no sound catching the ear but the 
distant sheep-bell and the hum of the busy insect, and enjoy- 
ing to the full the pleasure of being “alone.” But whilst 
these thoughts have occupied me the fire has burnt hollow, 
and falling in with a crash, reealls me to the present, to find 
the room illuminated with the reflection of the blazing broken 
coal. Casting my eyes around, they fall upon a picture, about 
which the firelight flickers and plays, a picture of three 
orphans gathered round the tomb which contains the mortal 


‘remains of the parents they once loved so fondly ; and upon 


the faces of those little ones there sits a look of sad dejection 
and loneliness, which makes you at once realize and feel the 
whole truth, that deprived of their natural guardians and of 
those who most loved them. they are indeed alone in the 
world, yet not quite alone ; for the skilful hand of the artist 
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has introduced the dim outline of a guardian angel hovering 
over their heads, and it is intended to convey the idea that this 
angel is charged with a mission to guard and care for those 
who are thus utterly dependent upon the love of Him who is 
the * Father of the fatherless.” tae 
This. picture has set me thinking of the many forms of 
loneliness there are in the world,—of those who, in quest of 
wealth, have left home and friends, and betaken themselves to 
foreign parts, and upon arrival find themselves “ alone,” with 
no friend to weleome and no home to receive them,—or of 
those who; in a moment of passion or giddy desire for adven- 
ture, have run away from home, leaving aching hearts behind, 
and, when too late to. retract, feel the misery of utter lone-— 
liness, deepened by the thought that their own folly has 
brought about the circumstances they deplore,—or of the 
ereat number of those who, in our large cities, and surrounded 
by multitudes of their fellow-men, yet feel that they are alone. 
And why is it that 1 should be thinking thus, and that a 
longing desire should take possession of me to comfort and 
relieve the lonely, that within me there should exist at this 
moment an earnest wish for power that I might be the friend 
of those who are alone in any sense of the word, and that this 
sane feeling has prompted many good and great men to noble 
deeds of heroism, if it be not that we are intended not to 
seclude ourselves from our fellows, but that He “in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being” has so formed us that we 
may, and do, influence one another for good or evil ? and he who, 
in the eager desire after holiness, shuts himself up “alone,” 
and, striving for its attainment, devotes all his time and energy 
to his own spiritual welfare, regardless of others,—or those 
who, being surrounded with many comforts which make their 
lives happy, yet appear to shut themselves up within them- 
selves, making no effort to diffuse a bright and cheerful spirit 
around them,— these are just as much misers as he who, shutting 
himself up from all sympathy with those about him, spends his 
existence in the gaining and hoarding of wealth. 
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~ Such was not the feeling which prompted John Howard to 
scour Europe all over, going into the fever-stricken courts and 
alleys and lanes of the cities, and visiting the lonely prisoner 
in his cell, and there using all his wealth and power and influ: — 
ence in the amelioration of their suffering. Nor did sucha 
_ motive actuate the good Andrew Reed, who spent years and 
years of ceaseless toil, care, and anxiety, that he might found — 
“orphan asylums’’ and “homes for the fatherless” where 
those who, without his assistance, would have been entirely — 
alone in the world,. might find refuge. Nor was it such a 
_ spirit which dwelt in Him who, being the Prince of princes 
and King of kings, left the bright realms of eternal bliss, where 
_ He was surrounded by innumerable companies of bright and 
holy angels, to live upon this earth the life of a despised and 
lonely outcast. When we are inclined to be selfish, and 
_ desirous of being alone in our enjoyment and happiness, let us 
_ think of Him who, whilst here, was “alone” in the highest — 
' sense of the word, because there was no man who could under- 
t stand or appreciate Him. Think of Him dying the shameful — 
death of the cross, forsaken by all, even by His heavenly 
Father, and remember that He thus suffered and died that we - 
might not be left alone in our sin and the misery which it 
brings, but that God _— dwell in our hearts guiding and 
 -ble’sing us. 
And though it is wrong to live thus alone; having no sym- 
pathy with others and feeling nothing of their sorrows and 
troubles, there is such a thing as a morbid anxiety not to be 
_ alone, which is highly reprehensible, since it is often likely to 
lead the young far astray. It is this which induces the boy 
who has just entered a boarding or public school to slink - 
prayerless into bed at night. Seeing the others neglecting this 
imperative duty, he is fearful of being alone in the matter, lest 
the singularity of his conduct should call down upon his head 
the scorn and derision of his schoolfellows. And the same 
boy, when leaving school and entering the office or workshop, 
will find many practices which his conscience cannot approve, 
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but which he has not sufficient moral courage to resist for fear 

of being “alone.” If this moral courage had been lacking in 

all men the world would never have been what it is to-day. 

Most great men when first introducing new projectshave been _ 
entirely alone for a time. Worldly men looked coldly upon 

the labours of Johm Howard, but he worked on for years 

‘“alone.’’ There were not wanting many to throw cold water — 

upon the philanthropic schemes of Audrew Reed, and for a 

long while he stood “alone.’’ » But his energy soon won its — 

way, and those who had before opposed now approved. When  ~— 

Galileo first said that the world moved, he was alone in the 

belief and was persecuted for his adherence to it. Andallmy 

readers will remember that humble monk who, alone andto 

the astonishment of all, nailed his theses to the door of the 

church, and for years after waged war with princes and poten- 

tates, and fought against superstition and darkness, and was 

the instrument, in God’s hand, of bringing about that Reforma-  — 

tion to which we owe nearly all we now pene of that sat iy | 

boon, religious liberty. 

Yes, if we are resolved to fight sence every wrong and — 

iniquity, and to strive after the right, there will come times 

when we shall have to stand alone amongst our fellows; and he . 

who lacks moral courage and power, will’ be found unequalto 

the emergency. Let my readers always act in-the same spirit ) 

as he who said, “I will act ‘in avemnaneanicg to my conscience, 

a all men should oppose | me.’ 


Convicts.—When colonists began to multiply in New South Wales, and 
labour was scarce, convicts were let out on what was called the assignment 
ag The master agreed to provide suitable lodging and daily rationsof __ 
1 Ib. meat, 1 Ib. bread, 2 Tbs. vegetables, 1 oz. of roasted wheat (as a sub- 
stitute for coffee), 1 oz. sugar, $ oz. soap, and $ oz. salt. In 1848thereéwere 
In Tasmania alone 8,267 convicted felons employed i in private families, beside os 
9,000 ticket-of-leave who were at in the island. 
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Footprints of Great Men—George Washington, 


“T cannot tell a lie, papa.”” George Washington was only 
eight years old when he made the above reply to his father, 
who inquired if he had,been trying his new hatchet on a 
favourite cherry-tree. | 

“T leave you a child—make a man of him.” George was 
only eleven years old when his father died, leaving to his widow 
this important charge respecting their boy. “ Make a man of 
him.”” When a young man, George told his mother that he 
was inclined to enter the British navy ; the widow at once took 
him to his father’s grave, and told him there to read two 
letters written by his father for his special use. Le read them, 
and then spreading his hands over the grave, he said, “I take 
to witness these dear and sacred remains that I will never enter 
the British navy!” When raised to the rank of Commander- 
in-chief of the American army, there was a suggestion put 
forth that Washington should be made king. ‘“1 must view 
such ideas with abhorrence,” said this disinterested patriot. 
At the age of fifty-five he was elected a representative of Vir- 
ginia to the Convention. He had retired from the bustle of 
public life after the independence of the country was secured, 
and was at work on his farm when the deputation found him. 
They could scarcely believe that the man before them, clad as 
plainly as his own labourers, with a spade in his hand and a 
straw hat on his head, was the same man that had done such 
wonders on the battle-field. “It is I, my friends,” said he to 
them, as they stood in doubt. Two years later he was elected 
President of the Republic. In 1793 he was again elected, and 
would have been clected a third time had he not resolved to 
retire from public life. In 1799 he took a severe cold, and 
after a few days’ illness, clgsed his earthly course. Great was 
the sorrow occasioned by his death: every American wore 
crape round his hat for thirty days. In France, special signs 
of sympathy with the bereaved Americans were shown; and 
though Washington had done so much to deprive England 
of her colonies, yet England mourned the loss of a man who 


had honourably won and worthily filled the office of first Pre- 
sident of the United States. WwW. H. 
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Lllustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 3. 


“ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there is no 
help.’ —Psalm exlvi. 


Wuen Sir Thomas Wentworth left the House of Commons to assist 
Charles I. in his attempts to rule England despotically, Pym, one of his 
former friends, said to him significantly, ‘‘ You have left us, but we will 
never leave you while your head is on your shoulders.’’ Wentworth soon 
attained the dignity of Earl of Strafford, and he gave Charles the full use of 
his great powers. ‘The warning of Pym, however, was not forgotten; but 
when Charles was told of his servant’s danger, he assured him, ‘‘ on the word 
of a king,” that his enemies should never hurt a hair of his head. For 
eleven years Charles managed to do without a parliament, during which 
time his faithful servant exercised a degree of severity altogether contrary to 
the English constitution. A rebellion in Scetland drove Charles to call 
another parliament. Strafford’s fears at once suggested to him the adyisa- 


bility of keeping as far from London as possible. Charles refused to listen 


to his entreaties to be sent to a distance, and again assured him, ‘on the 
word of a king,” that he should not be injured. Scareely had Parliament 
met, when Strafford was impeached, and, after a long trial, was condemned 
and sent to the Tower. Charles protested that he would never sign the 
death-warrant; but on receiving a letter from Strafford, absolving *him 
from his promise, he gave up his old servant to the fury of his enemies. | 
A messenger was sent to the Tower to inform the condemned Earl that his 
royal master had signed his death-warrant, and that he must prepare for 
execution the following day. Strafford; having put his trust in “ the word 
of a king,” heard the announcement in utter amazement, and exclaimed, 
with uplifted hands, “‘O put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of 
man, for there is no help in them.”’ w. 
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Neto Books. 


Our Rerrirs: a plain and éasy account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, 
Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to Great Britain. By M. C. Cooxs. 
4s. plain, 6s. coloured. (Hardwicke) 


The title of this volume’ will"provoke a shudder on the of come folks, 


and a smile of conteinpt in others. Both are equally out of place, because 


both are founded in ignorance. Jeptiles are the objects of prejudices as 
silly as those which lead people to look scared when the saltcellar is upset, 
or the candle burns awkwardly. Many reptiles are venomous, no doubt, 
but “our reptiles,” with one exception, are harmless as well as in- 


- teresting, and many of them highly useful. Mr. Cooke is well known 


as ‘an excellent practical botanist, and a pleasant writer. He has made 
flowerless plants his special study, and his books have earned for 
him a well-deserved reputation. In the book before us he quits his own 


- particular walk.of science, but his apologies for so doing will not be deemed 


necessary by his readers. He has skilfully put together what is known 
concerning our British reptiles, and produced a very interesting handbook, 
which we commend to the attention of our readers with great pleasure. To 
all who have hitherto looked upon things that craw! as objects of dread or 
aversion, we only say, “ Read Mr. Cooke's work; and if ycu do not rise from 


_ its perusal with different feelings towards ‘ our British reptiles,’ you are not 


the intelligent reader we es you to be.” 


Krrto’s Dancy Braue ‘New revised by the Rey. 
Dr. Porter. Part I., price 1s. (Oliphant § 


No better helps for young Bible readers can be found Sian the works of 
that patient, earnest, plodding, suffering mat, Dr. John Kitto. Had he left 


behind him no other comments on Scripture truth than those embodied in his _ | 


“ Daily Bible Illustrations,” he would have deserved the. grateful respect of 
every student of God's word. As it is, they stand perhaps at the head of his 


numerous and valuable writings. Hitherto, however, their costliness has 


exciuded them from the libraries of the many. This obstacle no lo»ger 
exists, and in Messrs. Oliphant’s excellent reissue an opportunity will be 
aiforded for obtaining the work on yery easy terms. The. editorship is in 


competent hands, and we cordially commend the new edition of an old © 
acme to the attention of all our readers. 
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RELICS. me the time of the suppression of monasteries, in the reign of ee 
Henry VIII., relics were found in great abundance. There wasthe wing 


of an angel, the spear that had pierced the side uf the Saviour, the girdle of 


the Virgin Mary, several heads of St. Ursula, as many bits of the true cross ae 
as would have made a very large one, some of the coals that had roasted St. 
Lawrence, a bit of Thomas 4 Becket’s shirt, and the parings of St. Edmund's ; 


toes. At the same time the Catholics of Germany rejoiced in the possession — 
of fragments of Noah’s ark, soot from the furnace into which the three — 


Hebrew children were cast, a feather from St. Michael’s wing, and some ae = 


of the breath of Joseph of Arimathea caught in a glove! No etn 
‘Tur Peet Fammy.—Robert Peel, the founder of the was the fret 


who printed, with success, on calico. His first pattern was a me y leas cles 


in consequence of which his neighbours called him 3* Parsley Peel.” 


Tas Litany. — When Henry VIII, quarrelied with the Pope of 
_ great change was made in different parts of the church service) Henry 
caused the following prayer to be inserted in the Litany:—‘‘Thatit may 
_ please Thee to save us from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and from == =— 
all his detestable To which the We beseech 


Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


Emicration.—Within the last fifty years the number of 
have left the United Kingdom has amounted to nearly six millions, of whom 
more than one-half have chosen the United States as their future home. 


Previously to 1863 no fewer than 1,242,833had gone to our North American 
colonies, and 826,860 to Australia and New Zealand. The greatest number = 
that ever sailed for the United States in any one year was 267,857 in 1861; 


109,680 Was the highest figure ever reached by North American emigrants; 
1862 was the year during which the greatest number left for Australia ; and 


1861 was noted as the year when fewer persons secant than in any yer | 
since 1844. | 


Cormcrpences.—“ I think there bes six Richmonda field,” 


eauses Richard III. to say, when describing the battle of Bosworth Field, 
“T must have seen a dozen Condé;,”’ said Turenne, when asked if he had 


seen Condé during the battle fought near Paris. “I think I see three sae oe Re 


said Prince raweaey just before the battle of Mortimer’s Cross. _ 
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120 ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Anrcpotrs or TRAY ELLERS. — Descending the Rapids.—Mr. Sullivan, a 
gentleman who has travelled over a great part of North and South America, 
has written a very interesting aceount of his rambles, from which we extract 
the following account of descending the rapids of a river in South America :— 
“The Essequibo, where it forms the Big Falls, is a mile and a half broad, 
and during the wet season they are only practicable close to the shore, where 
the bed of the stream is less precipitous. The centre of the fall is one mass 
of rock and broken waters, with a clear fall of about ten or twelve feet into 
a surge beneath, such as the best swimmer that ever breathed could not live 
in for half a minute. We had descended cheerfully on the right bank, in- 
tending to shoot the fall on that side; but when we came within some five 
hundred yards of it, the bowman, the best man we had in the boat, who had 
been standing wp and attentively watching the channel, made a sign to the 
steerer (for the roar of the water prevented his speaking) to turn, as it was 
impracticable. The boat was immediately turned, and we paddled up stream 
some distance, intending to cross over to the left bank, and try to shoot the 
falls on that side. When, however, we had got halfway across we fotnd 
that the boat was being drawn down towards the falls with great rapidity, 
and that our only chance of reaching the opposite shore was in weathering a 
large rock and getting into the back water formed by a small island near the 
centre of the stream. The boat’s head was kept well up stream, and the 
mulattoes worked for dear life, getting almost white with fear. Fora 
minute or two there seemed some chance of our succeeding, but as the men 
became weaker, we made less and less progress, till at length we found we 
were perfectly stationary. Soon, however, we found ourselves descending 


slowly, though surely, stern foremost, our speed increasing every inch to- 


wards the falls. Escape now appeared almost impossible; and we kicked off 
our shoes and coats, preparatory to a last, though evidently hopeless strugglé, 
when just as we got into the broken water an unexpected eddy arrested our 
progress for an instant, and enabled one of the men to spring on to the rock 
and check the boat, whilst the others also jumped out. After resting some 
quartér of an hour, and administering strong “ goes’’ of rum to the paddlers, 
one of the men, the bowman aforementioned, tying the rope to his waist, in 
case the stream should be ‘too much for him, sprang from the rock as far as 
he was able, and by dint of diving, and sticking his feet against the bottom, 
and swimming with a vigour that only a Buck mulatto swimming for his 
life can swim, mariaged to reach another rock under water, some five yards 
or soup stream. Here fastening the rope, he managed to haul up the others 
one by one, and they in turn hauled up the boat. Here we rested again, 
and administered more rum; and afterwards making points dappui of the 
different rocks above us; and, thanks to the diving and swimming, and in- 


credible exertions and dari ing pluc Ol raduall t ll e 
y crept up 
we reached a place of safety.” 14: 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Corn Frovr, to be fully ap- 
_preciated, should be genuine, 


dition, kept dry, and apart from 
anything that imparts o flavour. 
In 7ibs. and 14lbs. it is sup- 


C O RN | F LO UR, keep sweet in any climate. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the Makers __ 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are 
Brows & Poison’ 


- 


sometimes offered instead of 


POST FREF, PRICE ONE SHILLI NG. 
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SCRIPTURE CONVERSATION 


NC. BIBLE TREES AND PLANTS. 


“ This is an excellent idea, which is satisfactorily executed. Rightly used, 


the cards may be productive of much occupation, both pleasant and profitable.” 
—British Standard. 


POST FREE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIPTURE CONVERSATION CARDS. 


~ 


“We have here a most excellent shilling’s worth. By means of such aids,. 
conversation, rational, religious, and. highly improving, may be carried on, 
where, meanwhile, all is a blank, or something worse.” — British Standard. 


LONDON : W. 9, PATERNOSTER 


Seventieth Thousand. 
TH LEEDS SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION beg to announce 


that, to give increased sale to their valuable Hymn Book, a reduction of 


25 per cent. will be made to all purchasers of lots of 100 ry, oF The Book. 
contains 528 Hymns. Samples, post free, 6d. 


LEEDS:: CHARLES GOODALL. 


and obtained in its perfect con-— 
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_, KEXD WORDS” IS A WELCOME FRIEND WITH TENS OF THOUSANDS Gm 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
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“This View is upon every Packet. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS,. Ere. 


KIND WORDS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ee 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE HALFPENNY. MONTHLY PARTS, | 


WELL [LLUSTRATED. 
The demand for this Publication, both in numbers and parts, is most 
encouraging, and is daily increasing. fi ae 
PART IT. IS NOW READY. ; 
Cortrnrts.—High and Low, or Help Each Other. By the Author 


With Dlustration by Phiz—Tea Parties and Farmyards—The Months 
—The New Shoes—Appearances are Deceitful—Menageries and Bricks 
—The Little Tree that wanted other Leaves—Death of the Man-eater 
—The Blind Boy—Up, Down, Round, and Through St. Paul's. ee 
Uncle Trip—A Word on Vegetable Cows—Song of the Fros 
Window Panes—Faithful Goose--Soldiers—Where do the ‘Days got 
—The Peaches—The Fly—Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


OF YOUNG READERS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 56, OLD BAILEY. 
EVERYWHERE. 3 
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ESTABLISHED) SEVENTH SERIES, 


AD, 1805, No. 52, . 
THE 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD,” 


Contents : 
BUNHILL FIELDS. _ A FEW WORDS ON FAILURES. 
THREE PICTURES OF LIFE. CHARITY. 
GEORGE'S TEMPTATION. ‘| THE LocUST, | 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JACK~.| FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN — 
DAW. GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
RAMBLES ABOUT HOME—LINCOLN- | THOUGHTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
SHIRE. | ODDS AND ENDS. 
THE COLOSSEUM. ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD.BAILEY, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE 


CHRISTIAN NEWS OFFICE, 
142, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 


THE AGE OF MAN. 


lt would be a great favour to the Publisher if those who intend to subscribe for this little work 
would send in ele orders a8 800n as possible to the Office, 142, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Price to Subscribers, 2s. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt. 


NEEDED COUNSELS FOR MANY SEASONS. By the Rev. 


John 
Kirk, Cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s, 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE THRONE; or, Supplication Doctrinally and 


Practically Considered. By the Rev. John Kirk. lce 28., post free. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS: Being Fourteen Lectures on Per- 


verted Passages of Scripture. By the Rev. John Kirk. Cloth, Is, 6d.; gilt, 2s, 


THE TEMPTED. By the Rev. John Kirk, Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s.: 


gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE CLOUD DISPELLED: or, The Doctrine of Predestination 


Examined. By the Rev, John Kirk. 18mo., 228 pages. 1s. 6d., post free. 


PASSING EVENTS IMPROVED. By the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, 


M.A., Glasgow, Author of * Peace with God," “ Holiness,’ Xc. 2s. 6d., post free. 


THE DOCTRINAL DECLARATION, by the Conference of the Evan- 


gelical Union (September, 1858). 3d., by post 4d. 


SACRED SCENES; or, Notes of Travel in Egypt and the Hol 


Land in 1862. By the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, M.A., Glasgow, Author of ‘* Peace a 
God,” * Holiness,’ Passing Events Improved," &c. 5s., post free. 


PRECIOUS SEED: Seventeen Revival Addresses. By the Rev. 


John Kirk. Cloth boards, ls. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


LIFE IN LIGHT: or, The Highest Welfare of Man Found in the 


Knowledge of Jehovah. A Series of Discourses by the Rev. John Kirk. Cloth, Is. 6d.; 
gilt, 2s.; paper covers, ls. 7 


GOSPEL LETTERS. By the Rev. John Kirk, Paper covers, 1s.; 


cloth, ls. 6d.; fine cloth, gilt, 2s. 216 pp. 


THE WAY OF LIFE MADE PLAIN: Being Twelve Lectures on 


Important Propositions. By the Rev. John Kirk. 34th Thousand, 18mo., 180 pp. 
Cloth, Is.; gilt, ls. 6d, ; paper covers, &d. 


PEACE WITH GOD: A Treatise Designed principally for the use 


of Inquirers. By the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, M.A. Fourth edition. Paper covers, ls.; 
cloth, ls. 6d; cloth gilt, 2s. . 


HOLINESS: A Sequel to “Peace with God.” By the Rev. Fergus 


Ferguson, M.A. Cioth, Is. 6d.; gilt, 2s., post free. 


MEDICINAL DRINKING. By the Rev. J. Kirk. Price 4d.; by 


post, od.; for distnbution, if in quantities of one dozen or upwards, 3s, 4d. per dozen, post free, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SUPPRESSION OF PUBLIC HOUSE LICENCES 


IN SCOTLAND, with Illustrations of the Social Result. By the Rev, John Kirk. Second 
edition. 3:d., 4 by post for 12 stamps. . | 


BIBLE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF SUPPOSED DIFFICULTY 
——_ By the Rev. John Kirk. Third edition. 18mv., 174 pp.; cloth, 


HELP IN TROUBLE; or, Conversations with the Tried in Spirit. 


By the Rev. Jobn Kirk. Cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

WORDS BY THE WAY; or, Practical Lessons in Every-Day Life 
for the Saved and Dysaved. By the Rev. John Kirk. Cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Any of the abowe:may be had from the “ Christian News” Office, 142, Trongate, Glasgow. 
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 Bunhill 


‘Turns is always something salutary as well as ites to be" 
derived from the contemplation of those places where the dead 
of bygone ages slumber,—solemn in that the “ one event that 
happeneth unto all’’ will, one day, come “to us,—salutary; for 

- the good but rest from their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them. ‘Bunhill Fields, the resting-place of many of the 
old Nonconformist worthies, who suffered and fought for those 
religious liberties we now enjoy, is perhaps second to none ~ 
other “sacred field,” in‘ associations thus solemn but salu- 
tary. Behind the walls of ancient London there lay to the 
north a wide, open stretch of fen or moor land; a Roman 
causeway traversed it, and the fowler and fishers pursued 
their sports in its solitudes. In 1606 this fen was drained, 
and part of it a few years later was made into the Artillery 
Ground: some few suburban houses were built about there, 
and the aspect of the place was somewhat changed. The — 
plague of 1665 raged fearfully in the part of London lying 


contiguous to this spot; and the first notice of Bunhill a a 


as a burying-place is in connection with that terrible event: 
for here a pit was dug, in order that the rapidly increasing © 
number of corpses might be hastily buried out of sight. As” 
soon as this dire pestilence ceased, the pit was walled in and 
covered, as an inscription over the entrance still shows. For 
_ some short time it may have been left in solitude, but, perhaps ” 
because of the powerful associations thus connected with it, 
and because it was thus disliked and avoided, it became the - 
not inappropriate burial-place of those who, in life had been — 

‘imprisoned and persecuted for conscience’ sake, and who, when — 
_ dead, were often denied the rites of sepulture in the ordinary 
churechyards. A long catalogue of the names of dissenting 
worthies whose remains rest here, awaiting the last great day, _ 

might be given. Of these, the four whose portraits surround 
the central sketch are, perhaps, more widely known than 
others. . First of these mighty ones, John on who was 
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124 BUNHILL FIELDS. 


buried here in 1688, claims our attention. All know something 
of the story of his life; all have read and re-read his wondrous 
allegory—read it in their childhood, delighting in its marvels, 
while as yet not able to catch much of its deeper meaning; 


read it again, with wider comprehension, as years of growing 


Christian experience eopen up its sweet significance. Here 
also, was buried Fleetwood, the Protector’s son-in-law, one 
of those who, true to his republican principles, protested 
against the Petition that invited Cromwell to assume the 
kingly dignity and title; for some time Lieut.-General and 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland; and letters to whom, in 
Cromwell’s own writing, are still preserved. Here, again, the 
Prince of story-tellers, Daniel Defoe, the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the “ Journal of the Plague Year,” who died in 
1731, reposes. We hope none of our readers will be annoyed 


at finding books which they have probably read with delight, 


and believed to be relations of stern facts, thus brought before 
them as pure fictions. -We all believed in Robinson Crusoe as 
a genuine adventurer once, and don’t even now relish the story, 
either of that hero, or the experiences of the man in the 
plague-stricken city, the less, though we know both to be the 
creations of the imagination of this gifted author. And last 
among these mighty ones of the past, whose influence for good 
has been, perhaps, greater and wider than all the rest, comes 
Dr. Watts, a friend whose melodies we learn to love in our 
earliest childhood, and whose hymns of praise resound, 


sabbath by sabbath, in well-nigh every sanctuary the wide 
world over. 


>> 


Motives to Pirty.—We are surrounded by motives to piety and devo- 
tion, if we would but mind them. The poor are designed to excite our 
liberality ; the miserable our pity; the sick our assistance ;. the ignorant 
our instruction ; those that are fallen our helping hand. In those who are 
vain, we see the vanity of the world; in those who are wicked, our own 


frailty. When we see good men rewarded, it confirms our hope ; and when 
evil men are punished, it excites our fear.—Bisuor Wi1son. 
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Three Pictures of Wife. 


PICTURE II.—UP TO THE MEANS. 


Mr. BioomFIecp had retired from business, as we have said, 
in easy circumstances, but was by no means a rick man. The 
allowance he had been obliged to make his sons had swallowed 

up a large portion of his income, which had been further reduced 
_ by the fortune given to Mr. Ellingham with his daughter, and 
a little time after the abrupt termination of the life of ease 
and plenty which he thought had been thus secured for her, a 
bank, in which the greater part of his ‘money was invested, 
failed, and in consequence he was compelled to inform his sons 
that their allowance must cease, as he was no longer able to 
continue it to them. With the sum still remaining he pur- 
chased an annuity for himself and his wife, and in outward 
appearance no change was suffered to appear, but in the home 
circle, where comfort had reigned hitherto, a parsimony that 
was mean and disreputable was exercised. ‘T’he old servants 
were dismissed, and new ones at low wages engaged in their 
places ; instead of a man and two maids, they now engaged a 
man who was to undertake various other duties beside those of 
_ butler and footman, and one female servant who had not only 
to cook and do the house-work, but also to wash; and, as 
George had come to live at home, both found pretty active em- 
ployment from morning to night. 

In order to make a display when they had company, Mrs. 
Bloomfield adopted a plan that had the effect of saving money 
at the expense of comfort. George, who had to be at his office 
early, had a little machine in which he prepared some coffee 
from the essence, for his breakfast every morning ; and the rest 
of the family, who had nothing to do, rose very late, and thus 
made breakfast do duty as luncheon; a plan of making two 
meals serve for one, that was also extended to dinner, which 
was taken late, and combined with tea, all being done in a 
make-shift, uncomfortable kind of way, not one of the party 
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126 ‘TITREE PICTURES OF LIFE. 


being satisfied, yet all willing to make sacrifices in order to 
show off before company. Under this state of things Mr. 
Bloomfield became morosé and disagreeable, and Mrs. Bloom- 
field cross and snappish ; while the young people hated home, 
and took every opportunity of absenting themselves from it, 
George getting by degrees among a set of men who lived by re- 
porting for newspapers, and in company with whom he learned 
to stay out at night and frequent low public-houses. At first 
his parents remonstrated with him on his irregular habits, but 
he represented that he was preparing himself for his profession 
by the discussions that took place at several of those halls—so 
called in connection with the public-houses resorted to by his 
companions of the press, and succeeded in persuading himself 
and them that he was well and meritoriously engaged ; while in 
reality he was fast sinking into a disreputable state of mind 
and morals, and losing by degrees all relish for better things 
or more elevating scenes. 

Henry had spent not only his pay, but also every shilling 
of his allowance as fast as he had received it, and having, in 
addition, contracted several: heavy debts for horses, wine, &c., 
besides others more dishonourable, although called (we must 
believe by a keen satire) expressly debts of “ honour,’’ he was, 
soon after the withdrawal of his allowance compelled to sell 
out of the army, and having paid his debts of “honour,” as in 
duty bound, as an “ officer and a gentleman ” first, he left his 
tradespeople to seek payment as best they could, and came 
home to live with his father and mother, a useless burden on 
an already overstocked household. For some time his disgust 
at the altered state of things, both in his home and in his own 
condition, overcame every other feeling, and he gave way to it — 
on every occasion. He missed the gay “mess,” the merry com- 
panionship of his brother officers, the riding parties, the gam- 
bling, and the betting; all the scenes in which he had once 
delighted presented themselves in still more alluring colours to. 
his view now that they were lost to him so completely, and the 


- contrast of his dull home , 80 different from what it used to be, 
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filled the measure of his chagrin to overflowing. However, 
finding grumbling to be not only useless, but strongly provo- 
eative of his father’s anger at his return home to add to the 
family difficulties, he gradually sunk into a state of despond- 
ency and ennuz, from which he only roused himself to accompany 
his sister to some party, or to assist in doing the honours at 
home when his father and mother received guests in return. 
But notwithstanding all their efforts to blind the world to the 
real state of the case, people guessed that all was not right in the 
Bloomfield family. The fact of the two young men returning to 
live at home gave the first hint of disaster, and then discharged 
servants gave vent to their angry feelings in over-coloured 
accounts of the way in which the housekeeping was conducted. 
A history of Henry’s debts and leaving the army, exaggerated 
into all kinds of dishonour and disgrace, was whispered among 
their friends, and George’s disreputable mode of spending his 
nights was enlarged upon, and distorted, until. even he would 
have been shocked could he have heard the stories that were 
afloat about him. 

People who had abused Mr. Bloomfield for not paying the 
debts of his son-in-law, now declared him to be a martyr who 
had been ruined by that unhappy individual; while others, 
equally well informed, laughed the idea to scorn, and affirmed 
that his sons had plunged him into debt and difficulty; but no 
matter how much they differed in opinion as to the debts or | 
difficulties of the family, and their cause, in one thing they 
were unanimously agreed, and that was to accept their™invita- 
tions, and partake of their hospitality, as long as they con- 
tinued to entertain them in a style that made their parties 
agreeable, reserving to themselves the right to pass as many 
comments as they pleased on the display got up for their 
amusement, and determined to relinquish the acquaintance if 
it should become desirable to do so. 

With all these rumours afloat, it is not to be wondered at 
that Eleanor, who was really a nice ladylike girl, was left 
unsought as a wife by her numerous partners, who were very 
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willing to indulge in a little flirtation with her, but had no idea 
of anything more serious, although her watchful parents per- 
suaded themselves that in every young man who asked her to 
dance they saw a suitor for her hand; but a solemn event 
caused the veil to be lifted suddenly from the picture it had so 
ineffectually concealed. A violent epidemic carried off Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomfield within a few days of each other, and the 
money in the house barely sufficed to pay their funeral ex- 
penses, and discharge some trifling debts. 

Compelled to act for themselves at last, the young people 
sold off the furniture of the house at a great loss, and found 
that a sum of three hundred pounds (the result of the sale) 
was all on which they had ,to; depend, the annuity having died 
with their father and mother. In strict justice this small sum 
should have belonged to Eleanor, as her brothers had already 
been given a good portion in their professions, and the liberal 
allowance they had received as long as their father could afford 
it ; but she nobly insisted on dividing it equally between them 
and herself, and employed a few shillings of her share in adver- 
tising for a situation as governess ; her brothers, by her advice, 
also advertising for situations; and in mingled hopes and fears 
they awaited together the result of their venture. © 


George’s Temptation. 


CHAPTER VI.—ON THE SERPENTINE. 


Tue foreman had kept his word, and George had been told 
he might have a week’s holiday. 

This intelligence had not pleased him so much as he antici- 
pated. It is true he still felt very anxious to see his mother, 
but there was an undefined fear that if he went home she 
would find out his manner of spending the Sunday, and other 
things he was doing of which he knew she would not approve. 
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He knew she suspected that all was not as it should be; for 
she had asked several questions in her last letter which it was 
. difficult, nay, impossible to answer truthfully, and at the same 
time satisfactorily, and so the letter had remained unanswered 
for nearly a fortnight, and then George resolved to send only 
a short note, telling them at home what day they =“ expect 
to see him. 

It was Saturday wheia this note was despatched, and he was 


to leave London the following Tuesday. He had succeeded in 


persuading Hawkins to wait for his money till after his return 
from the country, though how it was then to be paid he was at 
a loss to know ; at‘all events, he resolved it should not trouble 
him if he could help it; he would enjoy himself all he 
could. 

A sharp frost had set in about a week before Christmas. 
All the ornamental water in the different parks was frozen over, 
and it had been arranged by Watkins and two or three others 
(George included) that they should spend the Sunday after- 
noon in skating on the Serpentine. 

A slight thaw, however, set in during the morning, and 
threatened to spoil their pleasure. 

“JT think we’d better give up all thoughts of going on the 
ice,’ said George, when they reached the edge of the water 
and saw how sloppy it was in many places. 

“What, after walking all this way ?’’ said Hawkins. “ Weil, 
they that are cowards can stay where they are, but I am going 
on as soon as I can fasten this skate. Bother the strap!” he 
exclaimed: but it did not make any difference, the strap would 
not be coaxed into fastening, and the skate would slip on one 
side. “ Ain’t you going, Aitkin ? ’’ said one of the boys, seeing 
that George still stood with his skates in his hand. 

“ No, I don’t think so,’ answered he. 

“Then you might as well lend your skates to Hawkins ; he 
can’t fasten his,” said his cousin. 

“He can have them,” said George; and he threw them 
towards him. 
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A few minutes afterwards they were gliding over the glassy 
surface, laughing and joking as they passed each other. | 

George stood watching them for some time, and then feeling 
cold, he picked up the skates and went off for a walk, but he 
soon returned ; it was lonely walking without a companion, and 
he again took his post to watch the skaters. 

“ Oh, it’s first-rate, Aitkin,’’ shouted one of his companions 
as he whirled past. ‘“ What a flat you are to stand there!” 
“Come and try it,” called another ; “ there’s no danger.” 

Thus urged, George thought he would “ try it,’ if he could 
manage to fasten the refractory strap of Hawkins’s skate, but 
it was some little time before this was effected ; he did, however, 
at length succeed in securing it, and then set off in pursuit of 
his companions. The skaters whirled and twisted and shot 
about, laughing, joking, and shouting, in utter forgetfulness of 
the day, and of Him who has commanded it to be kept holy ; 
and yet it was only by His mercy they were kept in life, and 
from sinking through the treacherous surface, and finding 
a watery grave. George had been on the ice about half an 
hour, and was thoroughly enjoying the exercise, when the strap 
of his skate suddenly came unfastened, and he fell with great 
force, his leg by some means getting doubled under him. 
Shouts of laughter arose from those who saw him go down, 
and several hastened to help him up ; but when they reached 

the spot, they found he was unconscious. 7 
“The blow has stunned him ;” said a gentleman, “ suppose 
we carry him over to the bank.’’ But as they were raising 
him, George groaned, and opened his eyes. | 

“ Oh, he’s getting better now,” said one. But as soon ashe 
attempted to move his leg he .fell back with a louder groan 
into the arms of those who were raising him. 

“ He has hurt his leg, perhaps broken it,” said the gentle- 


man. “One of you run off fora cab, and take him to the 
hospital at once.” 


At this moment Hawkins came up. 
$ What’ s the row?” he shouted. as he pushed aside those who 
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obstructed the view. Then as he caught sight of George’s face 
he said, “ What is it, Aitkin ? I thought he wasn’t coming on. 
It’s that broken strap that’s done it.” 

“Do you know the boy?” said the gentleman, if so “ you had 
better let some of his friends know what has happened; he has 
broken his leg, I’m afraid.”’ 


“ Well, I declare!” said his cousin; “ what in the world are | 


we to do with him?” 
_ “Do with him? why, take him to the hospital, to be sure. 
[have sent for a cab ;” and the gentleman turned towards the 
bank, followed by two or three bearing George in their arms. 

He was soon placed in the cab and conveyed to the nearest 
hospital, while his cousin went home to tell the news of the 
accident. 

“ Bother the boy! what did he want to go on the ice for?” 

was his uncle’s exclamation when he heard it. “His mother 
will be sure to blame me for it,’”’ he added. 


“Shall you let her know about it,” said William. “ I don’t 


think I should.” | 
“T must,” said his father. “It’s very tiresome. Just as 
though he couldn’t have stayéd at home to-day; and he was 


going down into the country on Tuesday. But mere, it’s just 


like all you boys, you can’t keep out of mischief ;’’ and he rose 
from the table and prepared to set out for his walk to the hos- 
pital to see George. He had fully intended to give him a good 
‘talking to,” as he termed it; but when he saw the agony 
depicted in the poor boy’s eountonance, he could do nothing 
but try to comfort him. 
It was but poor comfort, he could give only a fow hackneyed 
phrases about “ bearing up,” and “keeping up his spirits,’”’ 
~ and he’d soon be all right again. 
What did he know of the love of God in sending affliction ? 
_ What could he say about the sympathy of Jesus with the 
suffering ? Religion was only a name to him, he knew nothing 
of its power; and nowhere does a worldly person feel more at 
a loss what to say than by the bedside of one who is suffering. 
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So it was not long before he took his departure, leaving 
George to the care of the nurses and doctors, and promising to 
call again the following day. All night George lay moaning 
in his bed; and pain of body was not his only pain, for con- 
science spoke again now with a voice that would not be 
silenced very easily, and upbraided him for his wasted Sunday ; 
for his deceit m writing to his mother as he had done, in order 
that she might not suspect how he had spent his money. All 
these things came rushing into bis mind, now making him per- 
fectly miserable. Then came thoughts of his mother and her 
grief when she should hear of his accident, and how this. 
would be increased when she knew how and when it occurred. 
This last thought was the most bitter of all, and he resolved if 
possible not to let her know this; it could be managed, he 
thought, if his uncle had not written, and he would spare her 
this pain, she should never know anything of it, he would act 
so differently when he got well again. He forgot or quite 
overlooked that this was entering upon a new course of deceit, 
and could therefore bring him nothing but misery and shame — 
in the end. The next morning when his uncle called, his first 
question was, “ Have you written to mother yet ?” 

“‘ No,” answered his uncle, “ but I intend doing so to-day, SO 

that she may not be surprised at not seeing you to-morrow.” 

- “Don’t tell her how or where it occurred, uncle,” said 
George, imploringly. 

“ W hat shall I say, then ?”’ asked he. 

“Oh, I don’t caro—enything,” answered George, “so long as 
she don’t find out where I was.’ | 

“Oh, very well, I'll manage that for you, then,” said his 
uncle, who was quite willing to fall in with his nephew’s 
wishes upon this point ; and he wished him “ Good-bye,” and 


went off to acquaint the firm of ‘Phillips and iii with 
what had occurred. 
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The Autobiography of a Jackdatv, 


Havine now the power of extending the field of my obser- 
vations, I no longer confined myself to the house and its 
environs, but made frequent excursions to the village, where I 


soon became the pet of both old and young. At this period of | | 


my life I contracted many new and most valuable acquaint- 
ances. I was a welcome guest at the barber’s, whose surgical 
operation, though not forgotten, had been forgiven. By the 
exhibition of my acquirements, I brought laughter-born tears 
from the eyes of his clients, while the worthy man lathered 
and rasped the grizzly stubble from their chins. I was a con- 
stant visitor at the village smithy, where I studied closely the 
art of shoeing horses and forging iron shoes. And many a 
quiet yet pleasant hour have I passed in the society of a 
reflective cobbler, whose skill in misfits was perfectly mar- 
vellous. Nor did I forget the cross-legged, cross-grained 
tailor, who spitefully lunged at me with his needle whenever 
I honoured his board with my presence. Nor can I pass over 
the baker, the grateful warmth of whose oven, and hospitality 
in broken biscuits, I frequently enjoyed. Indeed, the business 
of my life at this time consisted of little else but a daily round 
of visits, and I can truly say that I seldom returned empty 
therefrom. Many a memento have [I slily appropriated when 
its owner’s attention was elsewhere engaged. 

In fine weather I was a constant attendant at the village 
green. It was here that I became so well versed in the 
games, sports, and pastimes of the village school, who made it 
their playground. It was pleasant to watch the skill and 
pluck of the youngsters engaged therein. While so employed 
1 often picked up stray tops and other toys, much to the grief 
and indignation of their respective owners, who, maddened by 
their loss, hurled showers of stones at my rapidly retreating 
form. Boys, however, are generous and forgiving little fellows. 
The loss they sustained by these petty larcenies in no way af- 
fected their behaviour towards me when I appeared amongst 
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them the following day. By degrees I acquired sufficient con- 
fidence to pay a visit to their school. As the door was wide open, 
I marched boldly in, and in less than five minutes was on the 
most friendly terms with every one, with the exception of the 
master, who, from the first glance I saw regarded me as an in- 
terloper, whose presence was likely to divert the attention of his 
pupils from their studies. Possibly, too, he objected to a few 
light pleasantries in which I occasionally indulged. What right, 
I might ask, had slovenly, long-legged boys to appear at school 
in short-legged breeks and undarned hose? Was it not per- 
fectly natural that a bird, with a keen eye for holes, and a 


stout bill, should be unable to resist the temptation of remind- 


ing the wearers of their existence, and of admonishing them to 
cultivate tidier habits? And was it not equally natural, while 
perching on the desks during a hot summer -day, to mistake 
the small leaden ink reservoirs for fountains of cooling water, 
and that the books strewn about the place were there for the 
purpose of bemg read? What if the leaves generally parted 
company with the covers whenever [ consulted them, or in- 
variably rent asunder while studiously turnine them over? 
the fault was not mine, but must be attributed rather to the 
fragility of the material than to malevolence of disposition. 
What though the pens and sticks of slate pencil vanished 
simultaneously with my own disappearance ? there was nothing 
in this singular coincidence to which even the breath of suspi- 
cion could attach itself. The abstraction of the master’s cane 
during his temporary absence might certainly be construed by 
some folks into-a grave offence, but let it be remembered I had 
received great provocation before I took it. Iwas often beaten 
without a cause, and ignominiously ejected from the school. 

As the owner of this singularly gifted bird it becomes my 
painful duty to inform my readgrs that he was suddenly cut 
off by an aecident, in the mi&st of his days, and at a time when 
his rising abilities were gaining for him a large circle of 
admirers. lle had so thoroughly identified himself with the 
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lads of the village school by the active part he took in all their 
sports and pastimes, that forgetting his inferior rank in the 
scale of animals, they had gradually come to recognize him as 
one of themselves. | 

Now it so fell out that a rival school had challenged the 
boys to a friendly contest at cricket. The schools met, mea- 
sured the ground, pitched the wickets, tossed for innings, and 
stripped for the struggle. On the one side was sharp bowl- 
ing and vigilant fielding, on the other cautious and brilliant 
batting. Intense excitement prevailed, which communicated 
itself to old and young. Jack, who by some instinct had 
divined what was going on, was early on the ground; and with 
outspread wings and every feather vibrating in hig body darted 
hither and thither, now pursuing the ball as it bounded and 
rebounded from a well-planted hit, now hurrying towards the 
wicket as the ball propelled by a vigorous arm flew straight 
towards it, now fouling the bowler’s aim by dodging across his 
path, now running for imaginary notches which the scorers 
refused to record, as if the success of the game mainly de- 
pended on his personal exertion. Regardless of the repeated 
warnings of the spectators and of numerous hair-breadth 
escapes, he continued his reckless career. In an unlucky - 
moment, a ball from a well-handled bat flew hissing through 
the air, like a bullet to its appointed billet. Jack’s head was 
in its path. The result may be guessed. He fell, “ with his 
back to the field and his face to the foe.’”” Who shall describe 
the grief of the lads as they gathered round the expiring bird, 
and watched his life ebbing rapidly away? Or who amongst 
can forget his last and parting words—“ Poor Jack,’ — 
uttered in the mournfullest tones as he finally closed his eyes 
on this sublunary scene? He was buried with all the honours 
due to a bird of his distinguished merit, profoundly regretted 
by all who knew him. 

It was not until a twelve month after his death that I 
had any idea of his acquisitive habits. Pure accident alone 
revealed them. From some unknown cause the kitchen 
chimney had persisted in smoking—a habit I abominate. A 
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Gourneyman bricklayer was called in to rectify the nuisanee. 


In the course of his investigation it- became necessary to dis- 
lodge some bricks and to remove a few tiles from the roof. In 


doing so, a small hole was observed leading to a cavity in the | a4 
_¢himney. On enlarging the opening for the passage of his | 


hand, he to my astonishment drew forth a couple of rusty 


razors, a coarse-toothed comb, and a shaving-brush, evidently —| 


the property of our worthy barber. A further search succeeded 
in bringing to light a ball of shoemaker’s wax, some pig’s bristles, 
leather parings, and an awl, surreptitiously obtained no doubt 
from the reflective cobbler. A third dive produced a tailor’s 
thimble, 4n assortment of stout-bodied needles, and some 
‘shreds of bright-coloured cloths, obtained in an equally honest 
manner from the cross-legged, cross-grained, ninth part of 


-*bumanity. By continuing his search a valuable collection of 


“marbles and other school gear was realized, besides articles of 
“still greater value which were found at the bottom of the hole. 
It was there he discovered my long-lost pencil-case, a couple 
of salt-spoons, and a pair of sugar-tongs, with several small 
“trifles of jewellery and housewifery belonging to my wife. 
“This last discovery gave me the most sincere pleasure, for two 
‘reasons. It cleared the small servant’s character from all sus- 


__. »picion, and restored to my wife her highly prized trinkets. 


- Having constituted myself poor Jack’s executor, I made a 
vcomplete restitution of the stolen property to its rightful | 
owners, And I may add that while .his faults and failings lie 


attainments continue to survive in the memory of his friends: — 
About a month after this sad event I received a mysterious- 


looking packet containing an odd assemblage of dirty scraps of 
iti 
_ Carefully collated the papers, and adjusted my glasses, I found 


, and an old quill pen worn toa stump. Having 


written on both sides in an extraordinary crabbed hand, the 


_ wutobiography which I here present to the public. From the 


, different shades of ink used in the manuscript,I am led to 
‘infer that it must have been written in detached portions at | 
various times. The last sheet, which brought events to within 
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a few dats of poor Jack’s decease, was of evidently senand date.. 


While the worn-out stump of a quill was doubtless the one x 2 


alluded to as having been plucked from: his own wing. No 


letter accompanied the packet. . The writer wished to he con- Be 
cealed, but notwithstanding his secrecy there were slight indi- 
cations which in the aggregate would, I believe;enable me to 
lift the curtain and reveal the author. Cobblers’ wax in polite 

| society is not generally used as an adhesive substance for < a 
securing one’s correspondence; nor ate waxends considered 


- genteel and proper. substitute for string in giving additional — 
safety to bulky communications. Honest men, too, who have 


been accustomed to look their friends boldly in the face,do 

not all at once, like my friend the reflective cobbler, seek to = — 
avoid their gaze, or glance furtively out of their eyes witha 
roguish twinkle in the corner of each when they pass by, — 
unless, indeed, they have some distinct and secret reason for = 
such conduct. What that reason may be in the present ae 
Instance, is, I shrewdly suspect, better known to the worthy ee 
descendant of St. than to any other man. in, her 


Rome, 


In Laxcotysuree. 


to travel in districts white: are 
numerous should take a trip by the “Great.Northern,” up the 
eastern coast of Lincolnshire. They will there be indulged =~ 
with a ride of about seventy miles, from Deeping‘to Grimsby, 
. free from tunnels, if we except a small one just after leaying = 
Boston. Indeed, though Lincolnshire is the second county im” 
England for size, and is well. supplied with railways, thereare = 
only two or three of these inconveniences in the whole county, = 
Some drawbacks, of course, there are on this account; for = 
where there is no necessity for tunnels, the land must be fiat 
and it is generally low as well; and, as a necessary CONS@> = | 
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to London by the mail coaches that passengers could not be 
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quence, the pleasing varieties of hill and dale are absent 


“The only part of my farm,” said a gentleman who got in at 
a station near Spalding, “that is not perfectly level is where a 
little bridge crosses one of the sluices.” or ten or twenty 
miles at a stretch, and in several parts of the same journey, 


the railway meets with no obstruction, but runs on as straight 


a line as an engineer could wish. As our train went north- 
ward, the scene for many miles remained the same—low, flat, 
and sometimes marshy; some parts long since drained, others 
now undergoing that process, and some left for future enter- 
prise. Here we crossed a sluice or drain, there a Drove or 
raised causeway took our attention; but certainly the variety 
of scenery was not very charming. 

“ What are you watching so anxiously ?” said I to my little 


‘companion, who seemed to have discovered some new source 


of interest. 

“T am counting the telegraph wires and mile-posts,” said he, 
“ for there is hardly anything else to look at.”’ 

This was being rather too severe on. the scenery, so to pro- 
duce more interest I gave him the following facts about the 
district :—On our right hand, at a distance of three or four 
miles, is an arm of the sea, called the Wash. Formerly the 
sea washed over all this land almost up to where the railway 
now is, and a little further south most of that part of the 
country was laid under water. Now there are about twenty 


square miles of useful land betwéen what is called the new 


sea-wall and its former boundary. Those raised causeways 
that we sometimes pass are called Droves ; and they were made — 
to enable the inhabitants of this marshy district to pass from 
one fen to another. They are often eight or ten miles long. 
In addition to these causeways it was often necessary to use 
stilts; and so common was the practice that the inhabitants 
of the fens were for many ages called stiltwalkers. These 
people kept very large flocks of geese and other water-fowl 
among the fens; and every Christmas they sent so many up 
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allowed a seat. Various diseases troubled these people from 
the nature of their home; but still they were unwilling either 
to drain the land themselves, or to let others. Many com- 
panies have been formed for draining off the waters; but as 
the stiltwalkers believed they could not keep so many geese, 
they regularly hindered the works. A company of them 
would attack and drive away the men, then fill in the drains, 
break down the banks, destroy the sluices, and let the sea in 
again to drown the land as it had done before. Gradually 
the improvements advanced, and gradually the stiltwalkers 
diminished in numbers and strength. The consequence has 
been that above a hundred thousand acres of land that were 
formerly covered by the sea are now made into useful land, and 
every year produces valuable crops. The names that are in 
use all along the eastern coast of the country remind us 
strongly of what the district has been: thus we have Ver- 
natti’s Drain, Foss Dyke, Dowgate, Courland Wash, and Sea 
End; indeed, Dyke, Wash, Drain, Gate, &c., are constantly 
recurring. | 
Before I had finished this long account I found my little com- 
panion again occupied with “ counting the telegraph wires and 
muile-posts ;’’ so I tried to awaken his curiosity by telling him 
that at Boston, the town just on the other side of the tunnel, some 
curious discoveries were made when the excavations for the 
foundations of the sluices were in progress ; a smith's forge, with 
tools and horse shoes, being found at a depth of sixteen feet: in 
other parts canoes have been dug out of the sandy valleys, and 
on the coast about Sutton-in-theMarsh and Mablethorpe there 
are extensive remains of a submarine forest. When the tides 
are very low these remains are visible; the trees which com- 
posed the forest being chiefly oak, birch, and fir. The churches 
of Mablethorpe, Sutton-in-the-Marsh, and Saltfleet, were 
washed away by the ocean, and now and then fishermen find 


squared stones and portions of bells that formerly belonged to 
the unfortunate structures. These and similar accounts be- 
guiled the time till our train reached Grimsby, where our 
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party remained for the night. The next morning, I and a 
friend who wished to join in an adventure, set out for Clee-— 
thorpes. We soon got on the sands, and after walking nearly 
three miles in a southerly direction, we found ourselves at 
Cleethorpes, a charming spot not surpassed as a bathing-place 
by any town on the eastern coast of Lincolnshire. Spurn 
Head is only eight miles off; the Yorkshire coast for many 
miles is visible, and the junction of the Humber with the Ger- 
man Ocean causes the waters to present a breadth of eight or 
ten miles. That which most surprised us was the vast expanse 
of sand which lay before us. The tide was receding, and we 
followed it. On and on we went towards the south-east, still 
allured by the prospect of getting a better view of the Ger- 
man Ocean. Sometimes we were driven from our course by 
the oyster beds that lay in our road; here and there a boat 
was left on the sand by the receding tide, the owners saunter- 
ing about waiting for the returning waters. Every moment 
the immense area of sand increased in extent and tempted us 
further and further from the line where persons more expe- 
rienced would have made apause. Stragglers on the sand, who 
were a mile nearer the coast than ourselves, had set their faces 
towards the shore before we perceived that the tide had turned. 
A long white line of foam, nearly a yard in height, which broke 
close to our feet, followed by another and another, left us no 
room for doubt or hesitation. With hasty steps, which fre- 
quently broke into a trot, we turned our backs on the waves. 
Where there was the slightest depression in the sands the 
waters rushed forward and seemed to take a malicious delight 
in sending us out of our way. These obstacles soon became so 
numerous and so deep that we were obliged to hastily strip 
off the lower part of our dress and then make our way through 
the watery barriers. In an incredibly short time, ponds of 

alarming extent stretched themselves in all directions, while a 
broad and deep stream, which had set in towards the land, 
completely cut off our retreat in that direction. Finding that 
this was a creek running to the shore, we ran by the side of 
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~ jt, and to our delight reached a place where a boat was gra- 
dually. rising with the waters and preparing for setting out on 
a fishing excursion. The fishermen perceiving our condition 
kindly helped us over the creek, and directed us how to reach 
a place of safety. I never think of the danger into which my 
_imprudence had led me, and the unexpected means by which I 
escaped, without feeling a firmer confidence in that divine 
Providence which watches all our steps and overrules all our 
actions. On reaching Cleethorpes, we took our places on the 
top of one of the omnibuses which run to Grimsby, from 
which place we took the train to Barton-on-Humber, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The railway from Grimsby gradually 
leaves the banks of the Humber till it reaches Ulceby, five 
miles from the coast, and afterwards runs in a straight line 
down to the very water’s edge at New Holland, On reaching | 
Barton I renewed friendships that had been formed in former 
days, and received abundant tokens that the esteem in which I 
held my old friends was well deserved. 

“ How do you like Barton?” said I to a young lady, who had 
taken my advice in selecting a home in the town. 

“Indeed,” said she, “I have found your reports to be true; 
only, with the Queen of Sheba I must say, ‘I believed not the 
words until I came, and mine eyes had seen it; and, behold, 
the half was not told me:’ for if a person really desires to be 
happy and useful, I know of no place that presents better 
opportunities than Barton-on-Humber.”’ 

This was pleasing to me, for my own remembrances of the 
place and people were so pleasurable that I feared my repre- 
sentations to others might have been somewhat overdrawn. 
The country round Barton is fertile and picturesque, the flat- 
ness of the southern parts has given way to gently rising 
ground, which gives a fine view of the Humber as well as of 
the Yorkshire coast. Barton itself is a very old town, and is 
exceedingly rich in historical: associations, and so is the whole 
of the neighbouring district ; indeed, the same may be said of 
the whole of the eastern portions of the county. Roman 
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roads, Roman walls, banks, villas, and pavements, are very 
| abundant; Roman antiquities have been dug up very fre- 
' quently, and not a few works actually constructed by that 
great military nation remain to the present day. The county 
has also had the honour of producing such a number of emi- 
nent men, that probably no county in England can claim to 
stand before it in that respect. An account of “The Great 
Men of Lincolnshire” would embrace some of England’s 
worthiest sons; and a history of their lives would be a history 
of some of the most important reformations in science and reli- 
gion that England has ever known. — W. H. 


~The Colosseum. 


(Continued from page 107.) 


THe narratives supplied by Eusebius, the references in Lac- 
tantius, and the “ Acta Martyrum,” give a fearful impression 
of the persecutions endured by the primitive church. Chris- 
tianity was fast penetrating all the provinces of the Roman 
empire, and winning converts from among all ranks and con- 
ditions of men. Heathenism, utterly incapable of resisting 

its moral power, was opposing violence to its progress, and 
attempting to extinguish the kindling flame with the blood of 
the saints. But the Christians whose lot was cast in those 
stirring and trying times were prepared to encounter persecu- 
tion in its worst form, and the hope of the gospel was their 
unfailing support in the day of trial. They suffered the loss 
of all things ; and, as Ignatius quaintly expresses it, presented 
themselves “as the wheat to be ground by the teeth of wild 
beasts, in order to be formed into the pure bread of the Lord.” 
“To the lions,” as Tertullian writes, was the ery of the popu- 
‘lace, after great public misfortunes—“to the lions with the 
Christians!” Scarcely a disaster came upon the Romans, by — 
sword, pestilence, or famine, but the heathens, and especially — 
the Christians had 
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provoked the gods to inflict it, and renewed their plea to have 
them utterly extirpated. The ever-infamous Nero led the way 
in imperial persecution. Untold numbers of Christians were 
- murdered in various parts of the empire. For the public 
diversion, multitudes were torn to pieces by lions, tigers, and 
other ravenous beasts, in the theatres. Often and again was 
the cry heard in the streets of the capital, “‘ Away with the 
Christians !”’ “ Death to the Christians!’’ “To the lions! to 
the lions!” | 
As opportunity offered, the mangled remains of the martyrs 
were collected by surviving friends, who deemed it a pious act 
thus to show respect to those who had nobly suffered; and 
they were secretly removed to the excavations without the 
walls, to receive honourable interment, and to be protected 
from further violence, as the vengeance of the heathen govern- 
ment warred even with the dead. Their liberated spirits 
having ascended to their heavenly home, their bodies rest in 
the grave till the resurrection morning, while the record of 
their faith and patience endures, an eloquent witness for 
Christ, to the latest generations.* The opposition of the 


* Among the numbers who suffered for Christ during the early part of the 
second century was Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians. He was one of the earliest of the apostolic fathers. 
Antioch was a great seat and centre of Christianity from very ancient times. — 
St. Paul resided there many years. Ignatius came soon after him, if not the 
next, in the presidency over this church, or in the office of minister, superin- 
tendent, bishop, or pastor. His connection with the church’ at Antioch 
began as early as A.D. 67; that is, before Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
while still there were innumerable persons living who remembered our 
Saviour, and the circumstances of His life, teachings, and death. This is 
inferred from what is related of him, that he had been forty years connected 
with that church when, a.p. 107, Trajan the Emperor visited Antioch. It 
is pitiable to see a man so wise and respectable as Trajan instituting a violent 
persecution. Of course, Ignatius, occupying the most prominent station, 
would be amongst the first to suffer. They tried to induce him to abandon 
his opinions and his charge; but the old man was inflexible. The issue was 
that he was sent to Rome, and there put to death in a very cruel manner, 
being thrown to the lions in a public spectacle. What little was left of the 
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Roman emperors to the everywhere victorious gospel of 
Christ drew down on them, and on their dominions, the venge- 
ance of God. In token of His just resentment of these 
persecutions, it is recorded that twenty emperors and thirty 
usurpers were cut off, almost all in a miserable manner. It 
| was not until about a.p. 500 that the gladiatorial shows of 
| the amphitheatre, which had then been long on the decline, 
were finally and completely abolished. | 
When the Colosseum stood entire, its outward aspect must 
have been strikingly grand, from its magnitude, loftiness, and 
uniformity. Our venerable Bede records the lines which 
’ Anglo-Saxon pilgrims brought home in his day :— 


“ While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 


' Even now its remains are viewed with astonishment. A large 
portion of the outer wall is still of great height; and to pre- 
serve it from further dilapidation, it has been considerably 
repaired in one place, as I could plainly see by the modern 

' masonry. On walking across the spacious arena to survey 
the interior of the building, I found many parts had been 
demolished. What remained amid the general wreck of its 
corridors and galleries, and its vast circuit of seats, which rose 
tier above tier, presented indeed a picture of desolation not 
soon to be forgotten. ‘What fearful scenes must have been 
perpetrated on the spot where I stood, when from this 
ghastly arena ascended the death-groans of slaughtered victims 
engaged in mortal combat with each other, to gratify the 
inhuman crowd who sat round those demolished seats; when 
the surrounding walls reverberated with the savage shouts of 


feeble old man’s frame was gathered by a few friends and followers, and ° 
carried to Antioch. But better remains of Ignatius are preserved to us,— 
namely, his seven epistles addressed to the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the 
Trallians, the Romans, the Philadelphians, the Smyrnans, and to Polycarp. 
There is also a relation of his martyrdom by some who were present. 
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4 people who delighted to see hundreds of furious wild beasts 
tearing one another to pieces, or devouring human bodies 
thrown to them alive! Ages before, the ground I now trod 
had often been drenched with the blood of the early 
Christians, who here suffered and bled, and won the palm of 
martyrdom. These are horrors of the past; they exist now 
only on the page of history, and are recorded there, not only 


to be held in abhorrence by future generations, but alsoasa 


lasting reproach to the Roman people for their cruelty and 
contempt of human life. These enormities afterwards wrought 
a terrible retribution when the Romans were exposed to the 
barbarian invader. Though it has long been a wreck, the 
Colosseum, with its blood-stained arena and its infamous 
exhibitions, will, in all probability, never be forgotten while 
one stone of it remains upon another. 

This magnificent ruin has been much damaged by -earth- 
quakes, lightning, and the destroying influence of time; but it 
has suffered incomparably more from the injuries inflicted upon 
it by the successive masters of Rome. In-the twelfth century 
it was occupied as a fortress; and in the course of the next 
century it became, what it long continued to be, a common 
quarry, whence materials were taken to build a large portion 
of the modern city. In consequence of these lengthened 
devastations, not a single step is now remaining of all the 
seats of stone which rose in regular succession from the 
arena; but the wall which surrounded it to prevent the escape 
of the wild beasts is nearly entire. The interior presents a © 
most complete scene of destruction. By means of broken stair- 
cases we may climb up a considerable height, and almost be lost 
in the labyrinth of ruins. It is from such a view of these re- 
mains that the best idea of their vestiges is formed; and if viewed 
by moonlight, when the shattered fragments of stone, and the 
shrubs which grow upon them, are seen at a distance in alter- 
nations of light and shade, the mind receives mingled impres- 
sions of gratification and melancholy, which perhaps no other 
prospect in the world could produce. At length, however, 
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an end was put to the spoliation of this most splendid relic of 
imperial Rome. Benedict XIV. consecrated the spot which 
persecution had stained with the blood of so many Christian 
martyrs; and subsequent pontiffs have repaired and strength- 
ened portions of the existing ruin. The pile speaks power- — 
fully to the imagination, through the bloody rites once 
celebrated in it—those savage fights of gladiators and combats 
of wild beasts, already described, which were unknown among 
other ancient nations, and have fixed a brand of infamy on the 
Roman name. The interior has been carefully cleared out, 
and the boundaries of the arena which was so often soaked 
with blood are distinctly seen. When we stand among the 
broken arches of this vast edifice, now the abode of bats and — 
owls, silent as the grave, and with not a single building n 

it, our thoughts are irresistibly carried back to the thousands 
of all ranks and both sexes who once filled its ample benches, 
to the roars and yells of the wild animals lacerating each 
other, the shrieks of the slaughtered human beings, and the 


_ shouts of the bloodthirsty multitude, now applauding the blow 


which took away a fellow-creature’s life, and now calling out 
for fresh victims. ‘These cruel exhibitions were characteristic of 
Rome, both republic and imperial. The Greeks, wherever they 
established their power, carried with them the more elevated 
sentiments and graceful mirth of the stage; and we may trace 
the dominion of the Romans over the ancient world by the 
amphitheatres built for the gratification of their ferocity. 
‘The Colosseum, or, as it is sometimes written, Coliseum, is 
regarded as the great wonder of ancient Rome, and is unques- 
tionably the, most august ruin in the world. Considering the - 
immense multitude it could contain—for, in addition to the 
seats, there was standing room for many more—one might 
almost be ready to admit there is but little of exaggeration in 


the statement of Addison, when, using a “ag s licence, he tells 
us that the amphitheatre — 


“On its public shows unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb.”’ 
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Near it there was an ancient fountain called the Meta Sudans, 
the ruins of which stfll remain. It appears, by the medals 
that represent the Colosseum, that the form of the fountain 
was that of the meta placed at the limit of the circus: the 
accompanying term is used with reference to the water issuing 
from its springs. The gladiators of the amphitheatre, are said 
to have washed themselves at this fountain. 


A Few Words on Failures. 


Ir has been very much the fashion of late to commend 
suecess. Lecturers have waxed exceedingly eloquent in its 


praise; books have been written about it and achieved great 


reputation, and society has risen wreathed in smiles to do it 
honour. Nor is it to be wondered at. Success is the great 
benefiter of mankind. It is the author of all improvements, 
all discoveries, all admired and powerful works. Those who 
fail have no claim on the applause or admiration of the world. 
Until they sueceed they are either unnoticed or, in many cases, 
ridiculed and reviled. Sometimes success is not acknowledged 
until long after the teacher of truth is dead and gone. Some 
who were the despised of their own day are the heroes of 
history. The advance of civilization has done for them what 
they had not power to do for themselves—shown that they 
were not idle dreamers, but men of higher wisdom and greater 
knowledge than the rest of the world. 

But it is not even of these I would now speak; my wish is 
rather to consider some of the benefits of failure in the truest 
and broadest sense of the term. And I have no hesitation in 
saying, that in many cases while success is most beneficial to 
society, it is of less service to the individual than failure would 
have been; and that failure may be, and has often been, the 
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greatest blessing that could happen to a man. To illustrate 
my meaning I will take a few examples. 

A young man in a large town was remarkable for his piety 

—he took pleasure in the services of the sanctuary, was con- 
stant at the Sunday school, and was even ‘observed to weep 
when speaking of the love of Jesus. As years rolled on he 
began to succeed in business; his growing wealth and import- 
ance brought with them many cares; he became more and 
more engrossed in worldly things, and by degrees neglected 
every means of grace: as a business man he was most success- 
ful, but he ceased to serve the Lord. One day a Christian 
friend called upon him; he found him in his private counting- 
house, the head and heart of a great commercial firm. After 
expatiating for some time on his energy and success, his friend 
ventured to ask him, “How is it with your soul?” The 
business man led him to the counting-house door, and pointing 
to the piles of merchandise and busy multitude that filled his 
warehouse, replied, “ There’s my soul! it was by throwing my 
soul into my business that I made it what it is.’ Not long 
after, he died in an agony of fear. 

The latter part of his history is just that of the man in our > 
Lord’s parable, who was about to pull down his barns and build 
greater, when the summons came, “Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” 

Let us now_consider the history of a few failures. Here is 
one sitting on a heap of ashes, with rent clothes and shaven 
head, covered with a loathsome disease, scraping himself with 
a potsherd. A few days ago he was the great man of the land, 
with thousands of sheep, camels, and oxen, and a family of ten 
sons and daughters. Now he is a beggar, and bereaved—his 
property all gone, his children all dead, and in their place a 
horrible plague. Approach and hear him groan in the anguish 

_ of his soul,— 

“ Let the day perish wherein I was born.” 

Yet this affliction was a far greater blessing to him than 
wealth, family, health, or friends ; for it was the means of show- | 
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ing him himself and his God, and it taught him at last to 
ery; “T have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear: but now 
mine eye seeth Thee. ‘Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” - 

‘What a failure was Peter’s as he crepit from the judgment-hall 
weeping bitterly, after denying his dear Lord! Where were his 
boasted love and strength? They had fallen with the first 
temptation; and that compassionate glance from his suffering 
Saviour had pierced him to the heart. Yet what a blessing 
was this failure to him! how it taught him to distrust himself, 
and showed him that without Christ he could do nothing! how 
it rekindled the flame of love in his heart, so that he was one 
of the first at the sepulchre, and could not wait till the boat 
came to land when Jesus appeared upon the shore, but cast 
himself into the sea ! 

Look at that poor failure near the gate of the temple, not 
- yenturing to lift up his eyes to heaven, but beating upon his 
breast, and saying,— 

“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

The successful man is praying with himself; and, well pleased 
with his own piety, condemns the humble sinner. But the 
Lord accepts the prayer of the publican, while the Pharisee 
departs self-confident, but unblessed. 

The prodigal ‘son was asad failure. So was the poor widow 
who had but two mites, and stole in half ashamed among the 
proud rich people to present them to the Lord, as the only 
offering her loving heart could give, except its prayers and 
praises.: Even our Lord himself was “ despised and rejected of © 
men,” and those who thought they had overcome ‘him ‘when 
they nailed Him ‘to the cross had no idea that they were raising — 
up a Saviour—as “ Moses lifted up the ‘serpent in the wilder- 
_ hess whom all the world should:come. If any who have 
failed in their endeavours and are sick'at heart read this 


_ paper, let them take courage; if they are God’s children they 


may be sure that the failure was the best thing that-could have 
happened to them, | 


_. “Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
, But trust Him for His grace ; _ 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. ne: 


It may be His divine will to strengthen you as He did Peter, 
by teaching you your own weakness, and leading you to leap 
only on Him. 

What you desire may be contrary to His will, and may lead — 
to your misery or destruction. In any case, take: your failure 
to the Lord, and ask Him to sanctify it and you, praying that 
if it be His will that you should succeed, He will open up the 
way for you, and give you wisdom and strength to proceed ; 
and if it be not His will, that He will pardon you for under- 
taking anything without His guidance, and give you graceto 
bear your disappointment, and be your Guide henceforth until ~ 
death. A, 


Charity. 


On, Charity, the richest treasure given. 
To mortal man by ever-bounteous Heaven— 
The holiest tie that links us to the blest, 
The purest type of everlasting rest, 
The glass through which we now can see 
The endless pleasures of eternity. 
| What is the gold of Afric’s sunny land, _ 

Or countless gems of India’s pearly strand, | 
Or bounding waves ‘neath which the rubies shine, 
And diamonds flash in many a secret mine— 
What are all these, though countless wealth ae be, 
To him in whom the star of charity 
Sheds o’er his heart its bright and holy ray, 
And makes his soul a never-ending day ? 
Ah! he can wipe away the bitter tear, 
Or soothe the mind —— by many a iar. 
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“Ts he whose ever sweet and trusting smile, 
_ And cheerful glance, from worldly cares beguile. 
Tis he who leads the thirsty to the well, 
Whose water carries healing as it flows. 
‘Tis he who, pointing to the cross, can tell | 
Where the everlasting tree of life still grows. 


O, ye who lack that bright, that Godlike gift, 
Nor cultivate, but let the virtue drift 
Like some poor useless toy down life’s great river, 
Dost thou not think that God, the gracious giver, 
Will call thee to account, when life has flown, 
For every earthly seed which thou hast sown P— 
Neglected years, neglected time gone by, 
Heedless of e’en a fellow-creature’s sigh, 
Hiding thy precious gift, like him of old 

~ Who buried all his talent in the mould, 
To rot and crumble bit by bit away, 
Instead of bearing fruit to endless day. 

GEO. H. QUELCH. 


Che Locust, 


Piaave or Locusts at Jarra.—The following extract from 
_ & letter from a medical gentleman resident at Jaffa shows 
what a fearful plague this insignificant creature sometimes 
becomes in the East. 

“Jarra, June 20.—In the month of April nae we chested 
twice, large dark clouds, resembling smoke, moving to and fro 


as if swayed by the wind. One morning these clouds came 


down, and proved to be locusts, so great in number that the 
whole land was covered with them. ‘The grain at that time — 
was full in ear and nearly ripe, but: the locusts did not touch 


‘it, or any other vegetation. Soon after, however, it was 


observed that they buried themselves in the soil, and there 
deposited their innumerable eggs. The Arabs and peasants 
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saw the approaching mischief, and went through the land in 
thousands digging for these eggs. They succeeded to a cer- 
tain degree, and destroyed incredible numbers with water and 
fire; but all their efforts had very little effect. About the 
middle of May, small black creatures, at a distance resembling 
larte ants, were observed accumulating in large heaps through- 
out the country; and a few days after they had been thus 
seen they began to leap, and manifested the coming calamity 
and invasion of the fearful army, as described so emphatically 
in Joel ii. The people now began: to sweep them together, 
and bury or burn them in ditches dug for the purpose. But 
all to little or no effect, and as they grew a little larger the 
extent of their multitude began to be seen, and the coming 
catastrophe could not be mistaken. The roads were covered 
with them, all marching in regular lines, like armies of soldiers, 
with their leaders in front, and all the opposition of man to 
arrest their progress was in vain. 

They first consumed the plantations around Ramley, Lydda, 
and all the smaller villages near them, and then entering the 
towns and villages consumed the victuals, &c., in. the markets 
and streets, by degrees forcing themselves into the houses, and 
covering the walls outside as well.as inside. It seems that 
everything which is moistened by their saliva is poisoned, for 
the cattle that feed on the remnants which are left all die. 
I myself saw fifty oxen dead in the villages of Delta, Daggon, 
and Zaftarish, that had fed on the remnant of durrah (Indian 
corn) left by the locusts, and the night before last. twenty 
others died from the same cause. 

About two weeks ago they were seen to a fearful extent 
all round Jatla, but still without.wings. The town for several 
days appeared forsaken, all shops were shut, all business sus- 
pended. Almost all the inhabitants had gone out to destroy 
and drive away the invading army.’ They made tremendous 
ditches, and buried and burnt countless myriads; but, as 
before, all in vain, for the more they destroyed, the more 
seemed to arise from hiding-places, and as they grew in size so 
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they seemed to grow in multitude; and towards the east from 
here they covered the ground for miles and miles to a height 
of several inches. 

They change their colour as they grow. First they are 
black, when about three weeks old they become green, two 
weeks more and they change again to yellow, with various 
stripes of brown and different marks, as of some unknown 
written language, and when in an erect position their appear- 
ance from a little distance is that of a well-armed horseman ; 
in this stage, also, they unfold their wings by stripping 
off a thin membrane by means of their hind legs. However, 
their wings in this stage are still too small to enable them to 
fly; this latter stage lasts about fourteen days, at the end of 
which they become perfect to the size of four inches, assuming 
a pink colour below and green above, with various: streaks and 
marks differing also in colour. In the first stages they remain 
nearly stationary in and around the places of their nativity 
until they can fly, when they begin to invade the property and 
goods of man, till they have consumed all, executed the judg- 
ment of God, and then sometimes or always they depart at 
His command ; but sometimes they have the -order to remain 
and deposit their eggs again in preparation for another judg- 
ment in the next year, and sometimes years to come. 

At present they are here still in their third stage, which seems 
to be the period in which they develop their most destructive 
propensities. But as their wings are still too small to enable 
them to fly and to visit the several hundred gardens within 
the cultivated part of the district of Jaffa, they have hitherto 
confined their destruction to the outer gardens, of which about 
fifty have been completely laid waste,—every green leaf, vege- 
table, tree, and even the bark of young trees, devoured, and 
these beautiful gardens look now like a birch-tree forest in 
winter. Our garden was one of the first attacked. For 
several days we saw the destructive host advancing ; all our 
farm servants, as well as several hired labourers, were em- 
ployed to keep them off, to drive them away, or bury them: 
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but we found them as Joel describes them, chap. ii., ver. 7, 
‘They shall not break their ranks.’ Who can doubt the word 
of God when we have these evidences before our eyes? True, 
our men broke their ranks for a moment; but no sooner had 
they passed the men than they closed again, and marched for- 
ward through ditches and hedges, as if united by some mys- 
terious power, causing them to open before man and to close 
again as soon as they had passed him. On the 14th inst. they | 
forced their way into the garden, defying all human efforts to 
prevent them, and in less than a day the whole garden, to the 
extent of eight acres, was covered with them, and the trees, to 
the number of 3,000, as well.as every other green leaf, with 
the exception of the palm trees and the prickly pear hedges, 
were stripped. Our garden finished, they continued their 


-march towards the town, devastating one garden after the 


other. But, independent of their devouring fury and power, 
they seem also to have a destructive propensity, without the 
desire to satisfy their greed. They do not eat the fruit—viz., 
the young oranges; but after they have consumed the leaves 
of a tree, they do not leave it till they have stripped it of its 
fruit, which by one bite they cause to fall to the ground. Not 
satisfied with the gardens and the food necessary to man, they 
destroy his pleasure also. The pleasure-garden round our 
house, flowers, vineyards, and all the valuable trees from 
foreign parts, which I have had such trouble in rearing, are 
being consumed as fast as they can do it. Poisonous plants 
even do not escape them, 

They have also invaded our house; the walls outside are 
covered with them; they do indeed climb the wall ‘like a 
mighty man’ (Joel ii. 7), and have penetrated into most of — 
our rooms, notwithstanding our continued efforts to keep 
them out by keeping every possible opening shut. Whe- 
ther eating or drinking, reading or writing, or lying awake 
in bed (for it is impossible to sleep), one hears their noise from 
without, like the noise of armed hosts or of the running of 


‘many waters, and within they keep dropping on and about 
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you. At meals Iam kept busy driving them away; while I 
drive half a dozen away from the bread, as many will jump 
into the sugar-basin, or even into my cup of tea, &ec., and i 
when undressing they leap out of our very clothes without i 
our having known that they were there. News has just — 
reached us from Nablus; the olive trees in those}mountains 
have all been stripped, and near the river Oudge the soil is so 
thickly covered with these creatures that many of the animals 
led there to drink refuse to pass on. Such is the judgment of 
God upon this land; may Hein His mercy soon withdraw His 
afflicting Times. 


Footprints of Great Men—George Stephenson. 


“T’ve dined off a red herring, when seated in a hedge-bottom, 
and I’ve dined with princes, peers, and commoners.’ When 
George Stephenson uttered these words, he intended to con- 
trast two very different portions of his life, and we may — 
depend on it, this eminent engineer did not go from the hedge- ; a 


€ 


bottom to the table of the prince at one step. A great many | 
steps were taken, some very small ones, but all in one direction, | 
forward and upward. His promotion began when, at 9 years { 
old, he was taken from being a herdboy to bea “ picker,” and his : 
wages rose from twopence to sixpence a day. Even in those d 
early days he was preparing for something higher, for heemployed HS: 
his spare moments in modelling clay engines and constructing oe 
miniature windmills. In a short time he was taken from q 
picking stones and bats from the coal and became “stoker,”’ at it 
one shilling per day. As his work became more valuable his He 
wages increased, till he received seventeen shillings per week. AW 
He was now nearly twenty years of age, but could neither ue 
read nor write. Seeing the necessity of education, he attended i 
a night school, and made rapid progress. In 1812 he was fi 
thirty-one years of age, and was appointed engineer at the ity 


Killingworth Colliery, at a salary of £100 per annum. To 


. 
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make a locomotive engine was now his desire and determination, 
He had taken his own engine to pieces so often that he 
thoroughly understoo(l all its parts, and he had examined so 
many others that he thought he saw their defects. Lord 
Ravensworth believed Stephenson’s statements, and provided 
him with the means of carrying out his design. In less than 
a year a travelling engine was constructed, which drew along 
the tramway eight loaded carriages, weighing thirty tons, at a 
rate of four. miles-an hour. In 1815 Stephenson produced 
another antl better engine; year after year he added improve- 
ments, till in 1825 he was engaged as engineer to the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, on which loads were to be drawn “ with 
men and horses, or otherwise.’”’ The “ othetwise”’ included the 
steam engine, and here Stephenson made his first great start. 

The Company had offered a prize of £500 for a locomotive 
engine to be used on the new line: many engines were tried; 

all failed except the “ Rocket,’’ made by Stephenson. This 
engine won the prize. it is now inthe Museum of Patents, at 
South Kensington. From this time Stephenson was regarded 
as one of the chief men of the day. In England, Spain, and 
Belgium, he made surveys, and in the latter country con- 
structed several lines. Ie obtained many titles in England. 
The King of Belgium made him a knight ; he was Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Founder and First President of the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. On 12th August, 1848, he died. 

He affords us one of the brightest examples of genius rising. 
out of obscurity by dint of strong perseverance, that this 
country has known. His advice to his young friends may be 
here repeated,—“ Learn for yourselves, think for yourselves, 
make yourselyes masters of principles, persevere, be indus- 
trious, and there is no fear of you.’ It is quite impossible for 
any one to say to what position in life it may please God to 
call him, but we are assured that the best preparation for 
promotion i is an honest discharge of the duties of the position 


in which we now are, remembering the declaration of the Lord, 
“Them that honour Me, I will honour.” 
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Thoughts in CHestminster Abbev. 


Home of the silent dead! how many lie 
Entombed beneath thy dimly lighted aisle! 


Though dead, they speak and tell us, Man must die ; 


His span of years is but a little while. 


The great ones of the earth have passed away ; 
Some ripe in years, and some in early bloom. 
All wait the rising of a brighter day, 

Deep in the dark recesses of the tomb. 


On marble slab and monumental brass 


-Are marked the deeds that famed their short career ; 


But they are gone: their actions,—let them pass, 
To be rewarded in another sphere. _ 


Pause for a while within this gloomy nave, 
And muse upon the great “ departed worth :”’ 
Reposing calm within the silent grave 
Lie the once haughty monarchs of the earth. 


No more shall they the gilded sceptre sway ; 
Nor longer dote upon an earthly crown ; 

No more shall menials their commands oe 
Or fear their voice, or tremble at their frown. 


Silent and cold, beneath the marbled aisle, 
They rest in peace each in his narrow bed. 
Upon their tombs the grey light seems to smile, 
Mournful and sad above the ancient dead. 


Let fall your tears unchecked in this fit place, 
And weep a requiem o’er the gilded tomb ; 
Then go thy way with calmer, holier face, 
And spirit softened by the hallowed gloom. 


_ Yes, go thy way; nor let them be forgot, 


Though all life’s pleasures are around thee spread,— 


The recollections of that holy spot—_ 


The recollections of the silent dead. 
Banbury. 


J. F. H. 
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and Ends. 
Go tp Cornace.—There, was nearly twice as much gold coined into money 
in the reign of George III.as in the 150 years preceding; but for the 
coinage of silver money no reign up to the present time has been equal to 


that of Charles I. When Jaines II. was in trouble in Treland he had 
£1,559,799 of base money coined. 


Apvutteration or Foop,—Scarcéely any article of food is more adulterated 
than coffee; sometimes the common horse-bean is roasted and mixed with 
coffee, sometimes lupins or roasted wheat are similarly empioyed. Chicory 
is an adulteration which is publicly acknowledged, and is frequently approved 
of, but chicory itself is often adulterated with dandelion roots, sometimes 
with sawdust, and analytical chemists have found the drickdust of red bricks 
employed for the adulteration of chicory. ) 

Tur Srixep Coutar.—In former days the convicts of Van Diemen’s 
Land were marched in fetters to.church, and there publicly exposed to the 
observation of all. When once there, the men were left very much to 
themselves, and often they oecupied themselves with cards during the ser- 
vice. The chief offence that the women indulged in was sleep, and to 
prevent them from finding a comfortable position, they were furnished with 
iron collars set round with sharp prongs or spikes. This stratagem kept 
them awake, but failed to fix their attention on the religious service that 
was being performed. 

Discovery or Austratia.—In 1844 Sif Roderick Murchison, 
in his address to the Geographical Society, said that the experience he had 
gained in the Ural mountains and an examination of some specimens, maps’ 
and sections furnished by Count Strzelecki, an Australian explorer, led him 
to think Australia a likely country for the production of gold. A gentleman 
named Smith, then residing in Australia, read these remarks, sought for 
gold, and found it. He sent the gold to the Colonial Government, and 
offered to disclose its locality on receipt of £500. Mr. Smith and the 
Government did not come to terms. This was in 1849; and shortly after 
Mr. Hargraves, who had had much experience in the C slifornian gold-tields, 


visited Australia, discovered gold, and rec eived both the honours and rewards 
of the first discoverer. 


GrTHSEMANE.—A traveller who lately visited this sacred spot thus de- 
scribes it: —“* The monks have modernized it by enclosing it with a wall, and 
by planting it as a ‘ garden;’ but when you look upon its ancient “olives, their 
immense boles gnarled, knotted, and twisted like so many huge enwreathed 
serpents, they seem so old, that you are ready to believe they overarched the 
Man of sorrows, in that. night of Ilis mysterious agony, when He by 
prostrate on the ground, and ‘Sweat as it were great drops of blood.’’ 
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‘Ellustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No., 4. 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,’’—Matt. xi. 28, 


Arter sentence of death had been passed on Charles I. he had an affecting 


interview with his children. The Prince of Wales and James, Duke of 


York, were out of England at the time; Prince Henry, a child eight years 
old, and a daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, were all who could be presented 
to the condemned king. Charles was executed on 30th January, 1649, after 
which his daughter was removed to Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight. 
Charles himself had once escaped to this castle, and his daughter, being 
thoughtful beyond her years, often’ called to mind the misfortunes of her 
royal father. Henrietta Maria, the mother of Elizabeth, seemed to have 
forgotten both her husband and her children ; the princes were scattered here 
and there; no friend or companion cheered the solitary hours of this in- 
teresting child. Deprived of earthly company, she took special delight in 
studying the word of God. Day by day she was found with the sacred 
volume open before her, and one day her attendant, on entering her room, 
found her dead, her head leaning on the Bible, which was open at the words, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” She was buried in Newport Church in the Isle of Wight. When 
(4ueen Victoria selected the Isle of Wight as a residence, she remembered 
the history of the little captive, and she had a marble monument erected to 
hermemory. ‘The monument consists of a female figure reclining her head 
on a marble book, with the text already quoted engraven on the book. 


W. H. 


Tue Trovstesomr Coat.—Among the mcans devised by the enemies of 
the Gospel for punishing the early Christians, none seems to have exceeded 
An cruelty the use of the troublesome coat. It was made like a sack, of paper 

or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and 
Similar combustibles, or dipped in such materials. This coat, or shirt, was 
then put on the Christians, who, in order to.be kept upright, the better to 
resemble a flaming torch, had their chins fastened to stakes in the ground. 
With love and good will to all mankind, and patience, cheerfulness, and 
trumph, many a Christian met death in this terrible form. 
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Anxecpotes oF TRAVELLERS.—African Hospitality. —Mungo Park was a 
Scotchman, who was employed by the African Association to discover the 
source of the Niger. After exposure to many dangers, and escaping from 
death in various forms, he was ultimately drowned at Boussa, in 1805, 
Most of his papers were preserved, and from them the following account of 
the treatment he received from a tribe of Africans living near the river Niger 
is selected :—“ The number of people waiting to obtain a passage was so great 
that I had to wait two hours. During that time the King of Bambarra, 
hearing that a white man was in his country, sent one of his chiefs to forbid 
my crossing the river till the following morning, when further instructions 
would be given me. To my mortification, I found that no person would 
admit me into his house for the night. From prejudice infused in their minds, 
I was regarded with astonishment and fear, and was obliged to sit the whole 


‘day, without victuals, in the shade of a tree. The night threatened to be 


very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there was great appearance of a 
heavy rain; the wild beasts, too, were so numerous in the neighbourhood, 
that I should have been under the necessity of climbing up the tree, and 
resting among the branches. About sunset a negro woman, returning from 
the labours of the field, took pity on me. She conducted me to her hut, 
lighted a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding that I was very hungry, she obtained for me a very 
fine fish, which she gave me for supper. She then called to the female part 
of the family, who had stood gazing on me all the time in fixed astonishment, 
to resume their task of spinning cotton, in which they continued to employ 
themselves great part of the night. They lightened their labour by songs, 
one of which was composed extempore ; for I was myself the subject of it. 
It was sung by one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally translated were 
these :—‘* The winds roared and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 
milk ; no wife to grind him corn. —Chorus : ‘Let us pity the white man; no 
mother has he to bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn.’ ‘Trifling as 
these events may appear to the reader, they were to me affecting in the 
highest degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep 
fled from my eyes. In the morning I presented to my compassionate land- 
lady two of the four brass buttons which remained on my waistcoat, the 
only recompence it was in my power to make her.”’ 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


p Corn Frovr, to be fully ap- 
OL. preciated, should be genuine, 
Ur. and obtained in its perfeet con- 
| _ dition, kept dry, and apart from 

anything that imparts a flavour. 
| In 7lbs. and 14lbs. it is sup- 
plied in Tin at 8d. per Ib., 


PATE NT warranted to keep sweet in any 
CORN FLOUR. climate, 


“JOHN BROWN," *JOHN POLSON,” is now Bigned by the Makers 
on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & Potson’s. 


— 


Price 6d. each set ; each set consisting of 25 Cards, with Directions, 
| References, Fc., in a neat Cage, 


BIBLICAL BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; 
Or, SKETCHES OF SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


1. The Kings, 2. The Queens and Distinguished Women. 3, Judges and 
Giants. 4. The Priests. 5. The Prophets. 6. Soldiers and Servants. Parts 
I, and IT. 


Price One Shilling each, post free, 


GOLD,FROM SCRIPTURE MINES. . 


No. 1.—The Pentateuch. No, 2.—The Historical Books. 
No. 3.—Bible 'Trees and Plants. | 


Parents and Teachers will find in these Cards great aid in imparting the best 


knowledge to the youthful mind, in pleasantly occupying sabbath hours, and 
profitably engaging the social party. | 


“We can hardly imagine a more profitable exercise for our young people on a sabbath evening 
than what has been so well furnished them here, We give these admirable and most ingenious 
Scripture Conversation Cards our most emphatic and hearty recommendation. We should like 

'o try a cluss of divinity students with some of the questions.” —Scottish Press. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Post free, price 18. 4 


JESUS AMONG THE PROPHETS. 4 
SCRIPTURE CONVERSATION CARDS. | 


“We have here a very excellent shilling’s worth. By means of such aids, convet~ 
sation—rational, religious, and highly improving—may be carried on where meanwhile _ 
all is a blank, or something worse. We canonly wish that the endeavours of the writer — 


before us, with all others of the same class, may accomplish the end they are intended 
to realize.”— British Standard. | 


LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
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KIND WORDS. 


KIND WORDS, WEEKLY. 


Gazette. 


KIND WOR D S, HALFPENNY. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
Btarch Manufacturers to the Princess of Wales. 


— 


TRADE 


This View is upon every Packet. 


STARCH. 


_EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
| and Awarded Frize Medal for its Superiority. 


BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, Etec. 


“ Saccess to ‘ Kind Words.’ ’-——I//ustrated Christian Times. 


KIND WORDS, 


“ It will be a favourite with little people.”— Bookseller. 


“It will meet the want in view of which it is pete: — Seay: Wells 


“A wonderful specimen of cheap and good literature.” —Morning Star. 


K I N D W OR D Ss, THREEPENCE. 


“It has an elevating tendency. "Portsmouth Guardian. 


BIND WORDS, 


yee Pe Well illustrated, and admirably suited to the tastes of thay young.” —- Walsall 
56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. * 
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THE CHEAPEST MONTHLY OUT. 


ENLARGED TO FORTY PAGES. 


FAMILY MAGAZINE 


STUDY, AMUSEMENT, AND RECREATION. 
PWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


Containing Biographies of the Great and Geod. The Tourist; 
or, Holiday Rambles. Questions for the Fireside Circle. New 
Books and their Authors: Tales for Good and Bad Children. 
Chapters for the Old’ Folks. Sketches of Many People and 
Many Lands. Topics of the Month. Talk of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, Trees, Flowers, Fruits, &c. Penny Readings and 
Recitations. Spirit of the Magazines. Temperance and ‘Social 
Science. Stories for the Band of Hope. Poetry and Songs set | 
to music. The Garden, the Farm, the River, and Field. Drawing 
and other Lessons for Boys and Girls.’ W orking Men, their Clubs 
and Institutes. Questions and Answers by Correspondents. The 


Family Physician. Page of Original Communications from Young 
Authors, with C by the Editors, &e., 


GRAHAM BROTHER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Graham's Temperance Guide, Hand- book, and Almanack 
for 1866, price 311. 


Graham’s National Band of 
Melodist, 160 paves, price 2d. 


Graham's Vo 
per 100; 6s. <—— Progress Tracts (seven sorts). 7d. 


Graham's Lives of the Great and Good. Lllustrated. 
Vol. I. nearly ready.. Price 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s , 


Hope and Temperance 


imen copies of these Works sent post free for one additional stamp from 
1am Brothers, Maidstone. 


London: F. Pirmay, 20, Row; 
Or by order of any Bookseller in Town and Country. 
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St Paichael’s fount. 


THE signet’ of Penzance contains many interesting 
objects worthy the attention of the curious. The tourist may 
yisit the remains of Druidical temples: the strange names of 
some of the places thereabouts suggest an Eastern origin; 
while the remains of ancient smelting places—shallow pits 
containing ashes, circular lumps of tin, and other relics of 
early industry—reveal that the mineral wealth beneath, has 
long been sought after, for the rude smelting operations of the 
‘South American Indians are still carried on in pits similarly 
constructed. The traveller will, of course, visit St. Michael’s 
Mount, an isolated rock which stands some two hundred feet — 
above the surrounding level, and. which, at high water, is sur- 
rounded by the sea, although when the tide is out it is 
connected by a low, sandy isthmus with the shore. The 

Mount, which now stands some two hundred yards from the 
shore, was once described as the “ Hoar Rock in the Wood,” a 
~ hill of stone, as we are to suppose, rising in the middle of 
a forest that grew on land now covered by the wide waters of 
the spreading bay; indeed, by digging down some three feet 
into the sand you can still find roots, twigs, and branches ~ 
embedded in vegetable mould; and it is probable that -the 
whole of the magnificent bay, an area of some miles, was at one 
time forest and meadow. 

~The inhabitants of Mount’s Bay are acquainted with strange 
natural phenomena. Occasionally, even in calm weather, 
distant storms in the Atlantic cause the waters to roll in upon 
the shore heavily, sweeping all before them. Ten times within. 
the present century the sea has come driving in all on a sudden;: 
_ and in May, 1847, when one of these ynexpected rushes of the- 
water took place, people walking along the causeway to the. 
_ Mount had to run for it to escape: these greater disturbances: 


are considered to result from the upheaval of some part of =e 
ocean bed by earthquakes. a 
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this day, for its mineral wealth, and the Tyrian merchants little 


dreamed that the inhabitants of this remote island, to which 


they traded for tin, would become the home of a people far 
mightier than themselves, when their glory had passed away. 


Jews, too, seeking these shores, by choice or banishment, here 


seated themselves, and have left their record in the traces still 
remaining of the ancient smelting works already referred to, 
and in the name of the adjoining town of Marazion, formerly, 
as some think, Marghazion, Market of the Mount; or, as others 
say, Mara (i. ¢., bitter) Zion. | 

Mr. White, in his “Londoner’s walk to the Land’s End,” 
says, “As I walked from Marazion Road station to the Mount, 
I saw the causeway disappear under the rising tide. A man 
offered to row me across for three shillings, but when remon- 
strated with on the exorbitancy of his demand, reduced it one- 
half, not to be paid till he had brought me back again. The 
harbour is a well-sheltered little bay on the landward ‘side of 
the Mount, bordered by a small breadth of level ground, on — 
which about fifty houses are built. ‘Don’t forget to look at 
the Queen’s footsteps,’ said the boatman as I ran up the 
stairs of the pier. It would not be easy to overlook the long 
narrow sole of brass let into the topmost step, or the inserption 
on the wall recording the royal visit. From the level you 
cross a turfy slope to the uneven, curving rocky path that 
leads up to the summit. 

“In some places steps a are cut to facilitate the ascent, while 
the masses of granite, hung with ferns and grasses, most 


numerous where the crystal spring bubbles up, and small trees _ | 


growing here and there from the crevices, rise steeply on the 
left. Near the top stands a saluting battery, with guns peep- 
ing from the embrasures ; and the path, bending sharply round 
past an imposing stone cross, brings you to the door of the 
Castle. Visitors are permitted to view theinterior. You will 
see the breakfast-room, the Chevy-Chase room, a few pictures, 
a portrait by Opie, handsome oak carvings, antique ivories, the 
chapel and its dungeon, the terrace; and then conducted to 
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a low door, you will be left to find your way up the narrow 
winding stair to the top of the tower. It is very narrow, and 
the space within the parapet on the top corresponds therewith ; 
but you can stand and look at the magnificent prospect, and 
that is enough. The whole of the bay is before you, from the 
Lizard to Mousehole, the great curve of the shore, the green 
uplands, the bare moor beyond, Penzance with charming aspect, 
the port and Marazion immediately beneath, and all the rugged 
strangely piled surface of the rock itself. The Mount is nearly 


two hundred feet high, and the tower another hundred, 
so that you have a commanding outlook. You can survey the 
territory on which you stand with ease, for it is but a mile in 


circumference. At one corner of the tower you will see the 


broken turret, to which the name of St. Michael’s Chair 


has been transferred, and may climb into it from the parapet, 
if to run needless risks be one of your pleasures. 

“On descending from the tower, you lay down a shilling, sign 
your name in a book, and may then ramble at pleasure round the 
base of the Mount.”’ 


VistnLE SpeEecH.—A paper on this subject was lately read before the 
Society of Arts, by A. M. Bell, Esq., setting forth the advantages of a 
system invented by that gentleman. As an illustration of the value of the 
subject, Mr. Bell’s son was sent out of the room while sentences in different 
languages, French, Arabic, Bengali patois, Negro dialect, Persian, Gaelic, 
Scotch, and Norfolk dialects were dictated by various gentlemen present, 


and written down by Mr. Bell in his symbolical alphabet. Mr. Bell's son 


then returned to the room and read them aloud with great accuracy. 


TELEGRAPHIC BLuNDERs.—It is possible to receive telegraphic messages 
from India in 21 hours. The post is therefore very little used by com- 
mercial men, except to follow and confirm orders that have been previously 


telegraphed. This great advantage is to some extent lost by the uncertainty 


and blundering of the translators. The messages have to ~pass through 
seven different countries, and'on their way frequently undergo great changes. 
Mr. Crawford, a member of Parliament, says he lately sent to India the 
following message, “‘ The news from America favours the holders:’’ when it 


was delivered in India it appeared in this form, ‘‘ The news from America 
savours of soldiers.”’ | 
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PICTURE III.—WITHIN THE MEANS. . 


Wuen Edward Miller married Ellen Maitland he had one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, as manager of the business of 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Bloomfield’s successor. He had insisted on 
her fortune of six thousand pounds being settled on herself, 
and determined that for the necessaries of life his own earnings 
should be sufficient. With this view he had sought with her 
to find a home suitable to his means, and they had chosen the 
small house already mentioned, and furnished it well but 
neatly ; this Ellen insisted on doing out of the interest of her 
money, which was lent out at six per cent. Ellen’s mother, a 
gay woman of the world, who took everything easy as long as 
it did not interfere with. her own comfort, gave the young 
couple a handsome wedding breakfast, and after that—being 
still a young woman—considered them more as friends, at 
whose house she could visit—than as her daughter and son-in- 
law ; being, however, inwardly surprised at their taste in 
shutting themselves “out of the world” (as she called it), in 
a cottage two miles out of town, not even “semi-detached,” but 
completely isolated in its own large garden, and distant nearly 
a quarter of a mile from any other house. 

The Millers had made a good bargain for their house, which 
they had taken for three years, at thirty pounds a year; to be 
sure, it was only a cottage, but then it was a pretty cottage. 
There were a nice drawing-room and dining-room, and three 
bedrooms, besides a servant’s bedroom and a kitchen, and 
better than all, a large well laid out garden ; that not only gave 
them vegetables and fruit enough for their own use, but 
enabled them to send some to a friend occasionally. The gar- 
den was Mr. Miller's especial delight, and with the aid of a 
man who assisted him occasionally in the evenings, he kept it 
in good order, and also had a nice little conservatory from 
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which he culled bowguets for his wife, that. were the envy of 
many of her lady friends when she met them in company. 
Mrs. Miller had but one strong general servant, to whom 


she paid eight pounds a year, and who with the aid of the man 


who came in the evenings, and who cleaned the boots and 
_ knives, contrived to keep everything in excellent order. Hight 
pounds a year paid this man and bought seeds for the garden, 
thus leaving two pounds a week for the household expenditure ; 
but by wise management this sum was never entirely spent, 
indeed, every Saturday night an overplus of five or six shillings 
was generally dropped into a little money-box kept for the. pur- 
pose. <A year and a half passed by quietly, and then a young 
lady made her .appearance to add to the happiness of her 


parents, and just at the same time Mr. Wright informed Mr. 


Miller that his salary would for that year be two hundred 
pounds. Ellen insisted on paying the nurse out of the interest 
of her money, and at the end of the second year of his marriage, 
Edward added thirty pounds to the two or three hundred he 
had already saved and lodged in the bank before his marriage. 
Year by year, as his salary increased, he continued to lay by some 
portion of the money, although his family had increased also, and 
at the time ofthe flight of Mr. and Mrs. Ellingham he had just 
made arrangements for becoming a junior partner in the estab- 
lishment of which he had been manager. A larger house had 
by this time become necessary, and the Millers chose one in 
accordance with their present position. In their smaller house 
they had been always glad to see their friends in a friendly way, 
and now, although still without any pretension, they enter- 
tained them more.in accordance with their income, but taking 
care not to live up to it. Thus step by step they had advanced, 
until some short time before the death of Mr. and Mrs. Bloom- 
field, at which time Mr. Wright having retired from business, 
Mr. Miller became the owner of the establishment, and re- 
_ moved to a very handsome commodious house in Kensington. 
His wife’s fortune—used at the opportune moment—had en- 
abled him to enlarge his business successfully, and he was 
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living in very handsome style, although considerably within 
his means, when the advertisements of Eleanor for a situation 
as governess, and that of her brothers for any situations for 
which they were suitable, appeared in the Times. As they 
required a governess for their daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
replied to Eleanor’s advertisement, and to their surprise dis- 
covered that she was their old friend Eleanor Bloomfield. All 
intercourse between the families had long ceased, and they were 
shocked to hear of the position in which the young people 
were placed, but the Millers were not only kind-hearted, but 
also practical people, and having in the first place installed 
Eleanor as governess to their children, with a larger salary than 
she had dreamed of when putting her advertisement in the 
paper, they turned their thoughts on considering what could be 
done for the brothers, and it was decided that Mr. Miller 
should take Henry into his counting-house, and give him a fair 
trial there. For George it was more difficult to strike out a 
plan; but Mr. Miller consulted his lawyer about him, and 
through his means he was engaged by a barrister to note his 
briefs, a position that at last resulted in enabling him to work 
his own way at the bar; Henry also had learned a lesson of 
life that had taught him prudence, and by care and attention 
he rose in the counting-house until he-occupied the position of 
manager, with every prospect of becoming junior partner at 
no distant date. Eleanor never married, but after having 
completed the education of Mrs. Miller’s daughters, she. went 
to keep house for her brothers w ho lived together, neither of 
them being married. 

The Millers are wealthy people, but even now they do not 
live nearly up to their means ; they never forget that they have 
a growing family to provide for, and of their abundance they 
lay by a considerable portion for them, beside the sum they 
have increased year by year, as their wealth increased, and 
which has been given to the poor as a thank-offering to the 
great Being who has crowned their efforts with success. 

In these pictures, taken from life, we have endeavoured to 
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show that living for appearances is a false state of society, a 
condition involving very frequently not only loss of money, but 
loss of real comfort, and too often loss of character also, 
Parents should look rather to the moral worth of the man 
seeking the hand of their daughter than to what he is worth 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, and consider rather the happi- 
ness of their child than a position promising show and display, 
but which may end in misery and ruin. 

Young men who are situated so as to be in a way to make 


money, and advance themselves in life, are often deterred from 


marrying by the thought of the expensive household and 
appearance they will be expected to keep up, and so remain 
leading lonely and perhaps vicious lives until late in life, when, 
although having plenty of money, they have lost all taste for 
domestic happiness. 
Parents would do well to consider these things when their 
sons and daughters are about to begin life for themselves. Let 
them not feel afraid to allow their son (who is in an office, per- 
haps, or living by his profession) to marry a good girl, although 
she has not money ; or their daughter, if she even has a fortune, 
to marry a worthy young man who loves her, if he even should 
be obliged to bring her to a small house or lodgings at first ; let 
them be assured that if the young people really love each other, 
the undergoing small deprivations in the beginning of their 
married life will only bring them closer together, and make 
them more dependent on each other for their mutual happiness. 
There is nothing more true than the assertion of Holy Writ, 
“ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.” To such parents we would say, Let the 
young people marry and be happy; only impress it solemnly 


upon them, let their income be ever so small, to live “within — 


their means.’’ JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 
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will now visit Springfield and glance at Mrs. ‘Aitkin 
Sickness had visited the homo of the widow. © 
~:~ Mary and Alice had both been very ill, and of course tue a 
widow's time been wholly taken ‘up in nursing them, but, 
| Soon as the children were well enough to enable her todo 
she 'cbtained some plain needlework, for she found that the 
gimall left in the bank at her husband's death was almost 
exhausted, and it could be only by working hard, and practicing 


sinters, and they watched eagerly for the old postmanto 
a bring them word what day he might be expected to arrive: ae 
Kigmas is coming next week. Kismas is coming next 
week,” shouted little Alice; “and 
§an’t he; mother ?” she asked. 
nétisell ‘the action, but her prediction did not 
postman or letter was seen thaiday. 
George is getting very lazy, and T shall tell 80 
he comes,” said Mary that afternoon ; “he ought tohave 
Zea, he ought,” sighed the widow, but she did not think i 
‘was Aasiness that ‘kept him from writing. She feared, 
that’ there was another and a deeper cause for his long 
gilence, although she forbode to mention her fears to anyone. 
evening when she gathered her little ones around her 
for she for the absent one with 
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As 


was coming Lome the follo 
Tosmorrow, mother! reall 
though she could scarcely. comprehend the 
‘dapped her hands and shouted with delight. 


“Come, come, |, alter few minut 
‘must be. quict-now, until I have finished this shit of | 
Brook’a, want to make haste that Mary may take: 
and bring some plums and currants to makes pudding.” 
© Oh; les Mary:fetch the plums now, mother,” said 
But she cannot get theni without money,” anew 
mother, “ And, unless Mre. Srook pays her for 
have been making, 1 am: af we shall ha 
a pudding on Christmas day.” 
children did mot. like the idea of | 
ae uke pretty quiet, with the exception of : ice, 
ask her mother oce: y if she bad not “ most. 
shirt wan at length, and Mary was 
half an hour Alice took her post 
watch for her return, although her mother, told 
possibly get. back in less than. 
“Then lam -afenid Brook 
Aitkin. Mary was notlong before sho 
“Oh, mother,” she said as she came Mra. 
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we can’t have any’ pudding, and George is coming home 
too. 


“There, don’t cry,’ ‘ Alice,” said her mother, “ to-morrow will 


be time enough for the pudding. Mary must go the first 


thing after breakfast, that we may get all the work done before 
George comes. 


Accordingly, the next morning, after a very we meal, 
Mary sat off on her errand. 


About half way down the lane leading to the village she met 
the postman. 

“Have you got a letter for mother?” she said anxiously, ” 
fearing that one might have come from George to say that 
something had occurred to prevent him from coming home. 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, and he held it * for her 
to see. 


“Oh, that is not George’s writing,” said Mary, much 
relieved, and she ran down the lane. 

“You did not bring the pattern shirt,” said Mrs. Brook’s 
servant, as soon as she opened the door and saw Mary. “My 
mistress wants it,” qyatinued the girl, “so you had better go 


and fetch 


Poor Mary was great! y disappointed at having to go back 
again without the mgney ; she knew it was her own fault, for 
her mother had folded if up, and given it to her only a few 
minutes before she started, but her héad was so full of the 
expected arrival of her brother she could think of nothing 
else. 

She was not long 1 in S onhing home again, and was surprised 
as she drew near to see Alice at the door with her pinafore up 
to her eyes. | 

“What is the asthe Alice?” she called out as soon as 
she reached the garden-gate. Alice ran down the pes to 
meet her. 

“Qh, Mary,” she said, bursting into tears again, “do you 


know George can’t come home, he fell down on Sunday and 
hurt his leg.” 
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«“ Hurt his leg,” repeated Mary and she hastened in-doors. 

“ What is it, mother,” she said, her own eyes filling with 
tears when she saw her mother had been crying, By wast is the 
matter with George?” 

“T scarcely know,” answered Mrs. Aitkin: “ ; “your uncle says 
he fell down on Sunday coming from church and hurt his leg 
so seriously as to be obliged to be taken to the hospital, I am 
afraid he has broken it, although the letter does not say so; at 
all events I shall go to London and see what it is.” 

Poor Mary’s tears fell fast as her mother said these words. 
“What a change had taken place in their prospects in one short 
hour. The hope of months—that of seeing their beloved 
brother, had been dashed to the ground, and all this sorrow - 
was caused by —— himself, by his departure from the path 
of duty. 


“Did you get the money, Mary?” said Mrs. Aitkin in a 
minute or two. 

“Oh, no, mother,” answered she, “ I quite forgot to take the 
pattern shirt, I am to have the money when I take it.” 

“Then do so at once,” said her mother; “for I shall want 
it to pay my expenses to London.” 

“Shan’t we have any pudding mother,” asked Alice, who 
was very unwilling to relinquish the idea of it altogether. 

“Tam afraid not,” said the widow, “ but my Alice will not 
mind going without her pudding for brother George’s sake, 
will she ?” 

“Oh no, mother,” said the affectionate child, “I won’t ery 
any more. ‘Tell George to make haste and get well and come 
home, I want to see him.” 

Mary brought back the price of the half-dozen shirts. 
© Mother,” she said, as she came in, “ who will take care of 
us while you are gone.” 

“Well, I want you to take this note I have written and 
your uncle’s letter to old Mrs. Jones, I think perhaps she will 
come, I don’t know who else to ask.” | 

“ Oh, we shall have a miserable Christmas,” said Mary, the — 
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tears beginning to fall again, as she took the note. “Couldn't 
you ask somebody else instead of Mrs. Jones, mother, she is 
so cross and deaf.’ 

“ Few are willing to leave home at this time you know, my 
dear,” said her mother; “and besides, I cannot afford to pay 
much, so that I think you must try to get on as well as you 
can with Mrs. Jones, and I will come back as soon as possible.” 

An hour afterwards, Mrs. Jones arrived, and Mrs. Aitkin 
took her departure on her sorrowfulerrand. ~~” 


Starting in Life, 


Some time ago there was a vessel in the East India Docks 
advertised to sail on a certain day for a distant part of the 
world; the writer, with a friend who was to sail in that vessel, 
arrived at the docks very early in the day, and long before the 
hour of starting. Our hearts being too full for much conver- 

sation, we had the opportunity of noticing and commenting 
upon the various arrivals who were to make up the living 
freight of that ship when, far off upon the sea, the passengers 
would possess no resources but those on board. First there 
came a merry, laughing family—mother, father, and children 
—they were lightsome and glad, and appeared to feel the de- 
' parture from their native land but slightly ; probably trouble 
and privation had been their lot here, and they were looking 
forward to the country for which they were destined, as to a 
land of promise where better fortune would smile upon them. 
But presently there arrived a totally different party, a widowed 
mother, whose only son was going out as one of the crew. 
What love there was in that mother’s eyes, how fondly she 
gazed upon ber son, and how, so faras her scanty means would 
allow, had she surrounded him with little comforts for his 
journey. And now, as the day wears on, the arrivals are too 
numerous and rapid for us to particularise them. There was 
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much confusion, talking and laughing, and embracing all day 
long, until at last the bell rang as a warning that in a few 
minutes the ship would be towed out of the dock and fairly 
start upon her voyage; and then the scuffling, the running 


backwards and forwards, the noise and confusion, appeared to — 


increase tenfold, and my friend having gone on board and left 
me, I had ample opportunity to look about me. I observed 
the family to whom I just now referred all on deck, looking as 
though they were bound for a pleasure trip; friends were 
parting from friends, and I saw the widow clasping her boy to 
her breast, weeping and crying over him, and seeming as though 
she could never let him go; and then, as the rough old captain 
comes past, she clutches him by the sleeve to ask him piteously 
if he will be kind to her darling, which he cheerfully promises 
to do. And now the young sailor boy and all belonging to 
the vessel are on board, the ladder up the side is removed, the 
deck is crowded with passengers and crew, a steamer is fastened 
_by an immense rope to the ship, there is a buzz and a cheer 
from those on board answered by those on land ; the clear voice 
of the captain cries “ Let her go!’ Slowly and grandly she 
moves out of the dock, and there is an almost appalling silence 
amongst the crowd in the midst of which I stand; every eye is 


upon the vessel, striving to discern the dear familiar forms 


probably never to be seen again, I see my friend’s white hat 
waving a last adieu to me, and then feeling that I have lost 
him, perhaps, for ever in this life, my eyes return from looking 


out after the ship to the objects nearer at hand. There is in- 


difference upon some faces, sorrow or joy upon others, and 
amongst them all is the face of the widow, as she vainly strives 


through her blinding tears to catch one more glimpse of her’ 


orphan boy ; but the vessel is now out of sight, the crowd has 
broken up into groups, and gradually dispersed, but the widow 
still stands gazing, until at last she, too, turns away, her heart 
well-nigh broken, and I see her no more. 

Some years have come and gone since all this occurred, and 
yet now when I think of the circumstances, thoughts come 
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into my mind which came into it then, and which, I think, 
would not be uninteresting to my readers. — 
How many similarities there are between the starting 
= j|§ upon her voyage, and the youth just starting into life: there 
f jg the same mixture of joy and sorrow, the same certainty of 
difficulties and trials ahead—of foul winds, and storms, and 
calms—and the same doubt as to how these difficulties and — 
will ever be reached. ae 
at sorrow in the sight of one whois just going out into the world 
to win position, or wealth, or the respect of those about them; 
there is such buoyancy, such a sense of freedom, such unbound- 
ing health and strength, that the heart must rejoice; but 
. ‘which often calls to our mind the picture of a young man 
enlisting for a soldier without one thought about the day of 
battle, when amidst noise, confusion, and strife, he will be 
exposed to danger and left to his own resources for safety. It 
is not wise or well to enter into life without remembering that © 
either win or lose. 


Doubtless there is pleasure to a young mind.in the theaght 


iy of deliverance from home discipline, and restraint ; but I would 

it have us not forget the sense of perfect home sympathy 

A and love which is at least lessened when we get to feel that we — 
i gre no longer under control. Many have been worsted in 

i} _ the battle of life, who having started with bright and joyous 

iL _ hopes, have seen them all depart, leaving sorrow and trouble 

Wy _ im their place; many such an one has recurred with yearning 

hi affection to those days when his world was his home, and when 

i he there found complete succour and safety. Happy would it. 

i have been for such an one had he,-instead of forgetting the 

' | influence of home so speedily, earried that influence with him, 

i and allowed its impression to remain, strengthening, moulding 7 
and sweetening his character. 

| ‘This voyage, moreover, upon which many of my readers are 
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just starting, should be a voyage with an object and purpose. 
We should stigmatise as folly the conduct of one who should 
take a ship to sea, and allow it to drift about the ocean having | 
no object in view, and no port to make for; and yet there is 
an exact parallel to this in many lives. The youth leaves — 
- gchool and home, and goes forth into the world without once > 
asking himself the question as to what is his aim, purpose, or 
desire ; the result is that he often grows into manhood and old 
age without any fixed resolve, and at last passes away, having 
effected no good at all. It behoves us, then, to ask ourselves 
for what port we are bound; and there is no better time for 


this question than when we are starting in life, because the — 


- whole of the course is before us; and, starting for a definite 
haven, we shall make greater progress than if after pursuing 
our journey for a time, we find we are going in the wrong 
direction, and that it is necessary for us to change our course — 
and begin the voyage again. 

+ There are very many ports into which the iravellae may put, 
many objects in life well worth the striving after: there are — 
wealth, power, learning, influence—all these and many more 
- whieh it may be highly desirable to possess ; if he who is striv- 
ing to gain them will remember that they are but havens into 
which he may put to recruit himself for the prosecution of his 
- journey until that haven is reached of which earthly homes, 
with all their happiness and joy, are but imperfect types, 
and where having once entered he shall go no more out, nor 
be subject again to the foul winds and sunken rocks, the 


storms and dangerous which have his | 
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“TRAVELLERS,” it is said, “ meet occasionally with strange 
bedfellows.”’ If this be true of that nomadic race, it is equally 
true of the microscopist, that he meets with strange forms of 
animal life, unknown and even undreamt of by those who are 
ignorant of the revelations of the microscope. If it were not 
for the gravity of the name aflixed to this. paper, the writer 
might be considered as having strong romancing tendencies, or 
being somewhat of an expert in the use of the long bow, with a 
slight bias for that other recreation, spinning a yarn, much 
resorted to by sea-faring men when becalmed on long voyages. 
Strong, however, in the truth, and the abundant evidence which 
may be obtained in support of it from almost any pond, ditch, 
or stagnant pool, the writer fearlessly proclaims that which 
his eyes have seen by the aid of his microscope. 

Let us take a drop or two of water, with a dipping tube, 
from this small bottle (the contents of which were procured 
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from a neighbouring pond), and place it on a clean slip of glass 
beneath our microscope. As we do so we invite a friend who 
has just dropped in to take a peep. ‘To our question, “ What 
do you see ?”’ he replies, “ Nothing but a small lump of rather 
dirty-looking jelly (Fig. 1), which &ppears to have scarcely 
more consistency than the water itself’? You may judge of 
his surprise when he learns that this unsymmetrical lump is 
recognised by naturalists as an animal. “ An animal!” ex- 
claims my friend, whose notions of animal life have hitherto 
been confined to heasts, birds, reptiles, fishes and insects. 
“Such indeed, it is,’ I observe, “and those who are most 
capable of forming a judgment of its nature give to it this 
dignity. Your astonishment, I see, is great, but it will be 
much increased when you are better acquainted with its re- 
markable peculiarities. Imagine,” I continued, “a living 
creature that eats without a mouth, digests its food without a 
stomach, sees without eyes, moves without muscles, feels with- 
out nerves, and that does not seem to have what almost every 
creature possesses, a skin; and that cannot lay claim to any 
constant form or shape of its own, and you have the ameeba, or 
changeling, one of the simplest and lowest of life’s complex forms. 
Powerful as the microscope is for the revelation of minute 
structure, it here fails to exhibit any traces of a tissue in the 
body of this singular animal. Consisting of a mere speck of 
sarcode (flesh), it claims relationship with the sponges, sun 
animaleule and foraminifera, all of which have been classed by 
naturalists under the head of protozoa (first animals).” “ And 
is the sponge an animal ?”’ inquires my friend, whose previous 
notions of animal life are being completely revolutionized. I 
assure him that it is now admitted to be so by those who have 
diligently studied its life history. Observing a slight indica- 
tion of incredulity creeping over his face, I explain to him that 
the sponge of commerce with which he is familiar is only the 
skeleton of the animal, and that the active living portion which 
secreted this framework consisted of a slimy, gelatinous sub- 
stance spread thinly over it, and identical in its nature with 
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this lump of living jelly. But, see! the lump is beginning to 


exhibit signs of life. It is gradually changing its shape. A 
portion of its substance is being slowly pushed out from the 
rest, and- takes somewhat the form of a finger. At first this 
newly-formed projection is almost as transparent as water, but 
almost immediately we perceive that the fluid and granular 
contents of the animal’s body suddenly. set up a current in the 
direction of this temporary limb, and discharge themselves into 
it. A little further on we observe another of these protu- | 
berances beginning to crop out, and this we know from expe- 
rience will be filled up in a similar manner. Other extensions 
from the same source follow in succession, some longer and 
some shorter (Figs. 2 and 3), until the whole substance of this 


singular creature is drawn out and away from the original 


lump in the direction of these pseudopodia (false feet). These, 


_in their turn, disappear, by becoming engulfed or merged in 


the general mass, to be again and again produced in some 
other form and direction. It is in this way that the ameeba, 


by thrusting out certain portions of its substance in advance 


of the rest, glides slowly onward. For slow, indeed, must 


necessarily be the pace of an animal-that is compelled at every 


step it takes to extemporise a fresh series of locomotive organs 
from the materials of its own body. 

Thus, by a simple and novel contrivance, we see how this ex- 
traordinary animal, without muscles, destitute of properly con- 
stituted legs and feet, manages to shift from place to place. 
Let us now endeavour to ascertain in what manner it subsists, 
without a mouth to seize its food, or a stomach to digest: it. 
As it moves tardily along the stems and leaves of submerged 
plants, its body is brought into contact with various minute 
living plants and animals, besides decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter ; these become gradually enclosed by the sub- 
stance of the seneobe flowing out and around them, and embed- 
ding them in its soft-yielding body, like stones in mortar, or 
plums in batter. We soon, however, become aware that this 
is not a mere accidental imbedding process: careful observation 
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shows us that the juices of the body are playing the part of a 
stomach. <A kind of temporary cavity is excavated in the 
gelatinous mass, around the food thus obtained ; in this cavity 
the process of digestion is carried on, the nutritious portions 
of the food are separated and retained, while the refuse is 
gradually forced to the surface and cast forth. It 1s, to con- 
tinue our illustration, as if the batter of the pudding had 
power to move in the direction of the plums, to surround and 
engulf them, suck out their juices, and then, by a gradual 
process, expel the husks and stones from its surface. 
“A most comphant organization,’ observes my friend. 
‘“ What need of a special mouth or stomach when both can be 
so readily extemporised from any part of the ameeba’s body? 
This crtature, though wanting those organs that constitute 
the highest order of animals, seems to me to possess them all 
by being capable of manufacturing them at will. Though 
lacking a pair of eyes, 1 have little doubt, from its transparent 
nature, that it sees admirably, and that being, as it were, all 
eye, its whole body must be full of light. By the same parity 
of reasoning, I suppose I may conclude that, although the 
microscope reveals no nerve fibre, the creature has feeling, for 
it seems.to avoid certain objects that may be injurious or dis- 
agreeable to it. And, for aught I know, the whole body may 
be, when necessary, one great ganglion, or one great muscle. 
Then, as to a skin, which you tell me the microscope has failed 
to detect, I have yet to learn that a creature so little incom- 
moded with the ordinary physical embarrassments of higher 
animals cannot as readily fmprovise a skin as a stomach. 
Indeed I can scarcely conceive how such an unsubstantial 
being could, without an investing membrane, retain within 
itself those floating granules and watery particles that con- 
-Stitute its very nature. Lowest form of animals!’ exclaims 
my friend. ‘‘ They seem to possess many advantages over the 
highest, and to be like Milton’s spirits :— 


“All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense, and as they please, they 
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Limb themselves, and colour, shape or size assume, 
As likes them best.’ ”’ 


4 Stopping my friend in his wild career, I gently remind him 
that in the higher forms to which he himself belongs, special 
organs are provided for the performance of special duties, and 
that wherever this obtains, such duties must be far more plea- 
santly and effectually executed than they ever can be in those 
creatures where no such provision exists ; and that life, even as 
mere sensuous existence in animals of a higher organization, 
must be infinitely more enjoyable. | 

“Special fiddlesticks,” retorts my friend. ‘ Suppose I lose 
one of these special organs, my leg, for instance, can I, lke 
this low creature, eliminate another from any part of my body? 
Certainly not;. 1 must be content to stump through the re- 
mainder of my days with a cork substitute. Should my diges- 
tive organs get impaired, and refuse to do their work, what 
power have I to create a new stomach that will perform its 
duties in that satisfactory and agreeable manner so necessary 
to the comfort of one’s existence? If one or both eyes in the 
battle of life should happen to be knocked out, by what process 
can 1 extemporise another pair equally as good? My lungs, 
too, may become diseased, my nervous system may be shat- 
tered, and my muscles palsied, and I, one of the highest and 
most complex animals, hopelessly incapable of providing a 
remedy. Then look at the immunity from accidents which, 

i} you inform me, the ama@ba enjoys. It cannot be vitally 

i} injured, for it has no vital organs, vitality being distributed 


| equally through every part of 4ts body. Even if cut into 
} pieces it ceases not to live; nay, more, such a division seems 
| to be advantageous than otherwise, for each separate piece 


developes itself into an independent being. Upon the whole,” 
said my friend, laughing, “the advantages seem to prepon- 
_ derate so largely on the side of the lowest forms of life, that I 
almost wish I had been born a sponge, or an ameeba.” 
GREYBEARD. 
—<< @< 
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Chapters of French PMistoryv. - 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Tur evil spirits that obtained power in France in the time 
of her trouble, taught the masses of the people that the chief 
causes of their distress were the priests, the aristocrats, and 
the king. Oppressed, the people doubtless had been, and it 
would not be easy to free any of these parties from some hand 
in the distress ; but the evil had been the growth of ages, and 
those on whose head the punishment fell were certainly less 
guilty than their predecessors had been. Many of the priests 
were men whose entire time and talents were given up to the 
temporal and spiritual good of their flocks; the aristocracy 
were in many parts of the country the best friends of the — 
people and were so regarded by them, and as for Louis XVLI., 
he has constantly been regarded as a kind, gentle, and pious 
king. Still it answered the purpose of the anarchists to tell 
the ignorant and excitable masses that there could be no 
happiness or freedom for them till the priests, the aristocrats 
and the king were punished. The priests had long perceived _ 
the increasing hatred of the lower classes towards them, many 
of them had managed to escape from the country, and others — 

had publicly renounced their sacred calling. Still some hun- 
— dreds were left, and these were murdered by the infuriated mob. — 
The aristocracy had long seen the gathering storm, and assur- 
ing themselves that its violence would reach them, above a 
hundred thousand of them had left the country. Great num- 
bers, were, however, left, behind, and on the sethe fury of the 
rabble exercised itself: hundreds of aristocrats, or friends of 
aristocrats, or persons suspected of corresponding with them, 
were forcibly seized and guillotined. Those who escaped were 
obliged to give up their titles and their property, to neglect 
even the most ordinary attention to their persons and dress, 


and to associate with the ignorant, dirty, and savage sans- 
culottes, 
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The king, too, knew full well the danger he was in. He had 
received so many insults that he could not conceal from him- 
self the fact that his subjects were capable of bringing him to 
the scaffold. He once tried to escape from the country, but, 
being caught, was brought back to Paris as a prisoner, confined 


for the rest of his life, and ultimately executed. 


His queen and some ‘members of the royal family shared the 
same fate. And now, haying rid themselves of their tyrants, as 
they thought them, the nation expected prosperity, freedom, 
and all the blessings that their leaders had promised them. Yet 
distress came instead; famine, and misery, and wretchedness 
met them everywhere. @lhe belief still remained that the past 
was responsible for the present. The sight of churches re- 
minded them of some of their victims, and of that God whose 
laws they were setting at defiance; so they broke every sym- 
bol of worship, destroyed the edifices, and abolished the 


Christian religion as an impious superstition. Reason was 


declared to be the only god of free men, and in the magnificent 
temple of Notre Dame a woman was installed as the Goddess 
of Reason. The very tombs of the kings and nobles were 
burst open, their bodies dragged out and thrown into pits of 
quicklime. Everything that referred to the past or reminded 
them of it was altered. The names of the days of the week 
were those of noted republicans, philosophers or atheists, ten 
days formed their week, and three weeks their month; Ger- 
minal, Florial, and Prairial were names given to the three 
portions of spring; and every other month received a name 
corresponding to the season. They regarded themselves as 


having begun life afresh from the 22nd of September 1792, and 
_ so each succeeding year was called the year 2, 3, or 4 of the 


republic. 


People chose for themselves new names, even the 
system of weights and measures was altered, the method of 
dress was a matter regulated by the republican leaders, and 
the past was ignored. =. 

Yet liberty and fraternity, ushered in under such circum-— 
stances of novelty, did not bring happiness. On the con- 
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trary, distress was more rampant than ever, bread and meat 
were extremely scarce, and, by a public order, only a cer- 
iain small quantity was allowed to each man per day. 
Then set in that most awful period in the history of this un- 
lappy people which is called “ The reign of terror,” a period 
which was characterised by such scenes of cruelty and blood, 
shed, that no nation or time has ever presented its equal. 
One of the causes of the panic which set in and which was 
attended with such mad violence, was the fact that the powers 
of Europe, believing their own institutions to be im danger, 
imposed on themselves the duty of forcing the French to 
restore things to their former condition. To accomplish their 
designs, the Austrians, Germans, Dutch and British, to the 
number of 120,000, menaced them in the North ; 80,000 Prus- 
sians and Austrians in the east ; 50,000 Italians and Austrians 
in the south, and 50,000 Spaniards in the west. Neither were 
there wanting in France itself discontented towns and pro- 
vinces. These believed that the miseries that had so long 
_ oppressed them had been greatly aggravated by the cruelty 
and ignorance of the Convention, and they resolved to assist 
their banished nobles and the royal family to return. Among 
the towns thus distinguished, Lyons, Toulon, Marseilles, and 
Nantes were very prominent, while whole provinces, such as 
lia Vendee and Bretagne were favourable to the royal cause. 
the republicans, thus threatened from within as well as from 
without, determined to punish without mercy. 

Fourteen armies were set on foot forming an aggregate of 
1,200,000 soldiers, these were directed to the different scenes of 
warfare under commanders whose determination was to com- 
pletely annihilate their foes, whether internal or external. All 
l'rance became one vast camp; the whole male population 
uuder sixty years of age were either sent out to fight, or drilled 
in readiness ; all the property of the country was claimed for its 
defence ; manufactories of cannons and muskets were established 
0 every town; in the public gardens of Paris, and along the 
banks of the Seine, forges and smelting furnaces were erected. 
Artizans of all kinds were forced to assist in providing arms ; 
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fast ity t6 bear the brunt of the 
‘Lyons resisted, bat was soon conquered. 
Geptition from: the ‘Convention were sent to try: the: 
them. The work of de 
soon commenced ; the’ streets were undermined 
aed blown ‘up with gunpowder; the guillotine was used ‘atY 
‘had #0 whetted ‘the tastesof the deputies that more 


methods of slaughter were domaniled. Parties of 50,60, 


100; were: ‘Tanged 1 1D rows, and destroyed with grape shots 


then’ larger parties were taken into a eld, tied to trees and 
aby the For five months the work of destraoy 
went ow till 6,000 ‘merchants, traders, and manufacturers 
were butchered; and the’ waters of the Rhone into 
which ‘the ‘dead when cast were réndered totally 
foruse; The people of Marseilles fled, and therefore, few 
~wandreds only were guillotined there; Bordeaux was 
8,000 of its people were and .the whole 


“Gouniry was ravaged like a wilderness... Toulon suffered even a 
a _ fone thin any of the preceding places. The town was demo. 
Mahed, victims were bound in’ bands of 300, to be torn to 


_ pheces by grape shot, and when ‘this method was found too 
"glow, of tha inhabitants wore vot apart and fired upon by 
@annons; those~ who escaped the second. and third die 
Nae were killed: by the ewords and bayonets of the soldiers. 


P sco slow for Carrier, 


Wie deputy who superintended the murders at Nantes. Find> 
the'vast nuinbers of the dead becoming a source of pesti- 
‘denee, he had large boats prepared on the Loire, these were 
guards pulled: out the plugs, made their own escape; and 
Weft the ‘wohappy victims to their fate. Horrible as was the 
the “countey, that of ‘was worse ‘There 
wer fle, and wae the 
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By the silver streamlet, brushing clover sweet, 
Footfalls soft are coming, tread of many feet, 

From out the lowly cottage, adowr from the windmill, 
hi Where the foaming torrent dashes from the hill ; 

4 Through the rush of water, up ¢he quiet dell, 

4 Hear the liquid cadence of the solemn bell, 

| Oh! sabbaths sweet and holy, days of rest and peace, 
Who could wish your tranquil, happy hours to cease ? 
Hours of the immortal—breath of God through time, 
Week after week revealing that monody sublime. 


Speaking of the future—signal of the past, 

A spark of the eternal o’er worldly natures cast ; 

Vision of rest recurring, o’er time’s stormy sea, 

Beacon of hidden glory in eternity, 

Day of all days most perfect on earth’s expanse art thou, 
The hand divine has planted its crown upon thy brow, 
Gop claims thee for His own, His holy day, most blest, 
Prevision to that coming eternity of rest. J. 8. D. 


Concerning Ants, 


YonpER is an ant-hill, a tuft rising from off the ground, 
covered with short herbage and wild thyme. It has neither 
doors or windows, nothing outwardly indicative of life, yet 
within it dwells a numerous colony of active and industrious 
creatures gov erned by laws, and er with quiet and per- 
severing instincts. 

Were it possible to throw open the interior of that ant hill, 

e it would present an arrangement admirably calculated to keep 

off the heat of the sun, and yet to retain a due degree of 
warmth. Numerous small apartments of different sizes, com- 
municate with one another by means of galleries arranged in 
different storeys ; some deep within the earth, others at a con- 
siderable elevation; the former destined as nurseries for the 
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young in cold weather and at night, the latter as dwellings 
during the summer months, and in the day time. 


There are also other galleries, varying in dimensions, which — 


run up to the top of the mound and communicate with the 


outside of the nest, which enable the sentinels to keep a good | 


look out, and warn their brethren if danger approaches. Such 
openings might seem liable to great objections, by admitting 
wet, or nocturnal foes, but the industrious ants alter their 
dimensions according to circumstances, closing them wholly 
at. night, and leaving a few sentinels to keep watch. On rainy 
days they are also kept shut; and when the sky is cloudy, 
they are only partially opened. 

Those who observe these industrious insects, will notice that 
towards the end of February, or the beginning of March, ants 
first. make their appearance, and continue their labours till the 
middle or latter end of October. They emerge from their 
subterranean winter quarters on a sunny day, and are seen in 
crowds on the surface of their hill; walking to and fro, as if 
to habituate themselves to air and exercise before commencing 
the business of the year. This done, they begin to repair what- 
ever damage may have been sustained by frost or rain, to col- 
_ lect provisions, and to take care of their progeny. 

Ants are, in general, fond of basking in the sun, and dislike 
being wet. They are often seen in a fine serene morning col- 


lected on the summit of their nest, from whence any unusual 


sound causes them to disappear in a moment. When, ‘also, 
the day’s work is done, they stretch themselves in the evening 
gleam and seem to enjoy a short interval of repose. 

Their courage in attacking, and strength in removing, large 
beetles and other insects for their food, appears to be un- 
rivalled in the insect world ; I have seen them actually pinched 
to death by the mandibles of earwigs rather than leave=their 
hold when once firmly taken. 

Every one must have noticed the extreme anxiety with 

_ which ants convey small oval bodies from place to place. 


These are erroneously conjectured to be their eggs, such, 


however, is not the case. The eggs are so very'small as:to be 
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about him, he soon forgot his et in sleep. 
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scarcely visible ; even the grub when hatched is not very much 
larger than a grain of sand, but when, having attained their 
full growth, they are about to pass into the chrysalis state, 
they enclose themselves in a silken web, and become the oval 
bodies which are objects of such interest to the parent ant. 
‘EDWARD 8S. CLIFFORD. 


Che Poor Author who Cheated his Appetite. 


In Leipsic lived a poor young man who supported himself 
as best he could by writing for the public press. Sometimes 
he earned so little that he was almost starving, and never did 
he succeed in getting even a tolerable living. One cold stormy 
night be sat in his garret writing, rolled up in an old cloak to 
try to keep some heat in his shivering body. His work had to 
be sent in early the following morning, when he hoped to be 
paid for it in time to get some breakfast, and in this hope he 
wrote on, although neither dinner nor supper had strength- 
ened him. 

Presently a pang of hunger shot across his inner man, and 
caused his pen to rest fora moment. ‘“ Be content, stomach,” 
he cried ; “let me but finish, and thou shalt have some bread.” 
Again he wrote on for some time, but another twinge made 
him suddenly pause. ‘ Good stomach,” he said, “be at ease; 
I shall soon have finished, and then thou shalt have some 
juicy beefsteak to recruit thee.” With a grimace he took up 
his pen, and continued his writing until the sharp gnawing of 
hunger became almost intolerable. “ What,” he cried, ‘ canst 
thou not be quiet, O troublesome stomach? have I not pro- 
mised thee that thou shalt be fed? Take comfort, I am nearly 
at the last page, and after that is written thou shalt have a 
chicken and tomato sauce.”’ | 

Again his busy pen flew over the pages, until he arrived at 
the last word, when, flinging it on the table, he made a bound 
into bed, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Hah, stomach, thou art cheated! not a 
bit shalt thou have, thou greedy thing !”’ and, rolling his cloak 
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| Now, 0 Father, may Thy _ blessing Rest up - on’ the 
Ev' - ry anxious thought re - pressing, throughthe night my 


hours of sleep ; May Thy pro-vi - dence pro - tect me 
pil - low ‘Keep. 


Through the thick - est gloom of night; There's no dan - ger 


| 


can af - fect fhe That is hid - den from Thy _ sight. 
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Footprints of Great flen—Samuel Budgett. 

_ _ Tne Bristol Times of the 7th of May, 1851, contained the 
x following statement :—“ Rarely has a neighbourhood suffered 
a greater loss in the death of a man than Kingswood in the © 
decease of Mr. Budgett, whose charity was unbounded, and 
who distributed with discrimination and liberality, and without — 

ostentation, fully £2,000 a year from his own packet.” Mr. 
Budgett, or,as he is commonly called, “The Successful Mer- 
chant,” gave the first indicatian ‘of his mercantile genius when 
- about ten years of age. One day, in going to school, he picked © 
up a horseshoe, which he carried three miles and then sold for 
a penny. ‘This was the first penny he ever earned. His 
‘ gecond penny was paid him a few weeks after for preventing a 
. big boy from unlawfully removing some manure; and the 
person on whose account this action had been done, marked 
the penny, promising to add another to it in a fortnight if the 
same penny could be produced. So Samuel possessed three- 
pence. Three halfpence were, added by the sale of some treacle 
i that he collected from the parts of a broken jar. At school he 
2 - bought marbles by the pennyworth, and sold them in half- 
_ pennyworths, clearing two marbles by each bargain. He did 
the same with*lozenges. By a basket of cucumbers he cleared 
ninepence ; eggs, chickens, a pig, and a young donkey, he bought 
and sold again at a profit. From step to step he went on till 
he was the happy owner of fifteen shillings. At the age of 
fifteen he had £30 to call his own, and at twenty-four he had 
no less than £300. But Samuel Budgett very early learnt to 
practice the grace of charity. His fifteen shillings were 
bestowed on his sisters ; his £30 on his parents, and his £300 
on his brother, who was then in difficulties. In each case the 
young ‘merchant gave away all he had. Soon after his gene- 
rosity to his brother he became a partner with him. He then 
insisted on making the purchases himself: he watched the 
markets, and so displayed his singular power of cheap buying © 
that the business greatly extended. Mr. Budgett, believing 
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that he was able to supply retail dealers with advautége, made 
the attempt, and succeeded so well that he determined to 
enter into business on his own account as a “ General Provision 
Dealer.” Success continued to attend him for thirty years, 
and at his death his was the most extensive business in the 
west of England—above £750,000 per annum being received 
in cash. Mr. Budgett was not merely a man of commerce ; 
he was one who, in his family and in his business, constantly 
sought divine guidance, and who traced all his success to the 
good providence of God. His maxims and his example are 
- still producing valuable results, both among commercial men 
and Christians, and his success shows us how great a blessing 
attends those who, while they are “ diligent in business,’’ are 
also “fervent in spirit, fearing the Lord.” Wis 


for me and my house, toe toill fear the Lord,” 


As Joshua, ancient Israel’s guide, 
His steadfast trust displayed, 

A firm resolve for Israel’s God, 
He resolutely made. 


A. happy choice (’twere well would all 
The sentence now record), 
_“ As for myself and household, we 
Will ever serve the Lord.”’ 
Oh, that the church of God below 
A firmer stand would make ! | 
And for their portion evermore 


The Lord Jehovah take. 


And would that they to whom ‘tis given 
To spread the gospel word, 

Might error spurn, and faithful preach 
The truth as “in the Lord.” 

“A little while” and he shall come, 
By whom our work was given, 

And to His faithful ones bestow 

The “ crown of life in heaven.” _ L. H. 
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Fault-finding. 


Mrs. Sranprast is a woman of high tone, and possessed of “ 
a power of moral principle that impresses one even as sublime. 
All her perceptions of right and wrong are clear, exact, and 
minute; she is charitable to the poor, kind to the sick and 
suffering, and devoutly and earnestly religious. In all the 
minutise of woman’s life she manifests an inconceivable preci- 
sion and perfection. Everything she does is perfectly done. 
She is true to all her promises to the very letter, and so punc- 
tual that railroad time might be kept by her instead of a 
chronometer. | 

Yet with all these excellent traits, Mrs. Standfast has not 
the faculty of making ahappy home. She is that most hope- 
less of fault-finders,—a fault-finder from principle. ' She has a 
high correct standard for everything in the world, from the 
regulation of the thoughts down to the spreading of a sheet or 
the hemming of a towel; and to this exact standard she feels 
it her duty to bring every one in her household. She does not 
often scold, she is not actually fretful ; but she exercises over 
her household a calm, inflexible severity, rebuking every fault; 
she overlooks nothing, she excuses nothing, she will accept of 
nothing in any part of her domain but absolute perfection, and 
her reproofs are aimed with a true and steady point, and sent 
with force that makes them felt. by the most obdurate. 

Hence, though she is rarely seen out of temper, and seldom 
or ever scolds, yet she drives every one around her to despair, 
by the use of the calmest and most elegant English. Her ser- 
vants fear but'do not love her. Her husband—an impulsive, 
generous man, somewhat inconsiderate and careless in his 
habits—is at times perfectly desperate under the accumulated 
load of her disapprobation. Her children regard her as in- 
habiting some high, distant, unapproachable mountain-top of 
goodness, whence she is always looking down with reproving 
eyes on naughty boys and girls. They wonder how it is that 
so excellent a mamma should have children who, let them try 
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to be good as hard as they can, are always sure to do some- 
thing dreadful every day. 

The trouble with Mrs. Standfast is, not that she has a high 
standard, and not that she purposes and means to bring every 
one up to it, but that she does not take the right way. She has 
set it down that to blame a wrong-doer is the only way to cure 
wrong. She has never learned that it is as much her duty to 
praise as to blame, and that people are drawn to do right by 
being praised when they do it, aoe than driven by being 
blamed when they do not. 

Right across the way from Mrs. Standfast;is Mrs. Easy, a 
pretty little creature with not a tithe of her moral worth—a 
merry, pleasure-loving woman, of no particular force of prin- 
ciple, whose great object in life is to avoid its disagreeables and 
to secure its pleasures. 

Little Mrs. Easy is adored by her husband, her children, her 
servants, merely because it is her nature to say pleasant things 
to every one. It isa mere tact of pleasing, which she uses 
without knowing it. While Mrs. Standfast, surveying her 
well-set dining-table, runs her keen eye over everything, and at 
last brings up with, “ Jane, look at that black spot on the salt- 
spoon; I am astonished at your carelessness!”” Mrs. Easy 
would say, “‘ Why, Jane, where did you learn to set a table so 
nicely P © All looking beautifully, except—ah! let’s see—just 
give a rub to this salt-spoon ; now all is quite perfect.” Mrs. 
Standfast’s servants and children hear only of their failures ; 
these are always before them and her. Mrs, Easy’s servants 
hear of their successes. She praises their good points; tells 
them they are doing well in this, that, and the other par- 
ticular; and finally exhorts them, on the strength of having 
done so many things well, to’ improve in what is yet lacking. 
Mrs. Easy’s husband feels that he is always a hero in her eyes, 
and her children feel that they are dear good children, notwith- — 
standing Mrs. Easy sometimes has her little tiffs of displea- 


sure, and scolds roundly when something falls out as it should 
not. | 
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196 “HE THAT ENDURETH TO THE END SHALL BE SAVED. ™ 


The two families show how mack more may be done by a 
very ordinary woman, through the mere instinct of praising 
and pleasing, than by the greatest worth, piety, and principle, 
seeking to lift human nature by a lever that never was meant 
to lift it by —“ Little Foxes,” by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


“Me that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be Sabed.” 


‘How needful it is at the present day for all professing 
Christians to observe’and follow closely such exhortations as 
the above! | 

We must remember that we are often reminded by our 
Lord and His apostles that His faithful people must not look 
for lasting peace here ; the verse we are at present considering 
was evidently written to believers not only as an encouragement, 
but also as a warning,—encouragement to endurance by the 
promise of future glory, and warning to expect trial, which would 
necessarily call for endurance. Christ himself, when on earth 
frequently set before His disciples this great and vital truth,— 
the tmpossibility of serving God and mammon, of pleasing 
Christ and the world. 

We perhaps make great sessile of faithfulness and 
devotion to our Saviour, and intend sincerely, come what will, 
to confess Him before men; but, like Peter, we Jean too much 
upon our own strength, and neglect to look for help where 
alone it can be found ; and consequently when trial, temptation, 
or persecution overtakes us, we fall; and though perhaps (for 

the time) we may ourselves have escaped the reproach of men, 

_yet we have deeply grieved our Lord and Master. May we seek 
more earnestly to be clad in the whole armour of God, and not 
be weary in well-doing, remembering the glorious promise, “ Be 
thou faithful to the end, and I will give thee a crown of life ;” 
“that when He shall appear, we may not be ashamed before 
Him at His coming,” but may be “found watching,’ and hear 
pronounced to us the gracious words, “ Well done, good and 
Jaithful servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

‘ A READER FOR YEARS PAST. 
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and Cnvs. 


Drovent 1x Avsrratia.—Such is the extent of the drought in the 


interior of the continent, that “a burnt-up, grassless wilderness” meets the 


eye wherever it is turned. Wild fowl, and aquatic birds which are seldom 


seen near the dwellings of man, are driven in by the drought and are 
becoming tame. Several stations which had been settled on tributary creeks 

of the river Lachlan have been abandoned, ‘and the cattle have been allowed 
to run wild. 

Errongovs Appressrs.—The curious blunders that English letter writers 
often make have been frequently exposed, but it appears that there is equal 
carelessness in other countries. In 1849 no fewer than four millions 
and a half of letters were received at the dead letter office in Paris, the 
addresses of which were incorrect. One was addressed “To M. Bernard 
Sultan créte—Mediterranean,” after having been sent to every port in the 


Mediterranean it returned to Paris, where an ingenious official suggested 


that if the letters were differently divided they would form “To M. Bernard 
Sur le Tancréde (of the ship Tancred), Mediterranean.”” This address 
turned out to be the right one. Another letter writer on returning from 
Lyons desired to write to a gentleman of that city, but had forgotten both 
name and street. He remembered, however, that a very large heap of snow 
lay in front of the door, so he addressed thus, “‘ To M——— who lives in 
the house near which there is a heap of snow.’ When the letter, a long 
time after, was returned to the writer, he said it was addressed well enough, 


only the post office people had taken it to-Lyons in summer instead of 
winter. 


A CHartTaBLe Kinc.—“ Do you see that poor, wretched, naked man,” 
said Henry II. to Beckett, who was then Lord Chancellor; “would it not 
be a charity to give him a warm cloak?” “Great indeed,” replied Beckett, 
“and you as a king ought to have a disposition and an eye for such things.” 
“ But,” said Henry, “you shall have the grace of.this great charity,’ so 
saying, he seized hold of a fine“new cloak of scarlet and ermine, which the 
Chancellor then wore, and, in spite of considerable resistance, took it from 


him, and gave it to the beggar, amid the a and merriment of the 
royal attendants. 


Napo.gon’s PLaytuincs.—The playthings put into the hands of a child 
‘are for a time his chief companions; they suggest ideas to him that long 
cling to him and sometimes affect his tastes for life, The first plaything 
ever given to Napoleon Buonaparte was the model of a brass cannon. We 
cannot say how much that little plaything had to do with the future course 
of the great military chief, but we know that when a long course of success 
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had crowned his plans, he often said, ‘‘ My course has been that of a cannon 
ball, and woe to those who stood in my way.”’ 


Tue Cossacxs.—In 1854 there was only one pupil to every 386 of the in- 
habitants; six years later a great improvement had taken place, no fewer 
than 12,000 out of 896,870 being under instruction—an increase of five to 
one of the former number of pupils. 


Fourrenny Precrs.—Every one will have observed how many more 
silver coins of the value of threepence are in circulation than formerly. In 


- 1859 there were no fewer than 20,142,034 fourpenny pieces in general 


circulation, or nearly three times as many as of the threepenny pieces. 
Since that time not a single fourpenny piece has been coined, and it is question- 
able whether any more will be gssued as they are no exact part ofthe florin. 
Crowns and half-crowns are in the same condition ; none have been issued 
for several years, and it is undecided whether any more shall be coined. 


Sim Tuomas Morr.—This eminent man having refused to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Henry VIII. was imprisoned and ultimately executed. During 
his confinement his wife visited him and did her utmost to induce him to do 
“asthe bishops and best learned in the realm’ had done. With hearty 
good-humour More replied, “I pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, tell me one — 
thing ; is not this house as near to heaven as my own ?”’ 


Tue Moa or Wew ZEALAND.—The marvellous adventures and journeys 
of Sinbad the Sailor have at some time or other been familiar to most. of us. 
It would seem that this gigantic bird, the Roc, had, however, at some 
remote date a distant relation in the Moa or Dinornis. From time to time 
accounts have reached this country of the native traditions respecting this 
gigantic bird, now supposed, and with good reason, to be extinct. Bones of 
it have been found of it from time to time, and from them Professor Owen 
and other naturalists have drawn on science and imagination as to its probable 
size and shape. We now have a link that is a very important one in the 
chain of construction$ and that is the arrival of an egg of this bird from 
New Zealand. It was discovered by a man in the employment of Mr. Fyffe, 
at Kai Koras. He was digging the foundation of a house, and on the side of 
a small mould came upof the egg in question. It was in the hands of a 
skeleton Maori, and with the skeleton there were numerous tools of sharpened 
stone, including a spear-head, axe, Kc. In digging out the egg it was slightly 
injured, but the pieces were preserved. It measures ten inches long, seven 
inches broad, and the shell is about the thickness of a shilling. It was 
brought over in the ship Ravenscraig, and was sold by auction by Mr. J. C, 


Stevens, of King Street, Covent Garden, on the 24th! Nov., for £120.— 
Gardin-r's Chronicle. 
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Eilustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 5. 


‘© Lord, our God, other lords beside Thee have had dominion over us ; but by 
Thee only will we make mention of Thy name. They are dead, they shall not 
live; they are deceased, they shall not rise ; therefore hast thou visited and des- 
troyed them, and made all their memory to perish.’ —Isaiah xxvi. 13, 14. 


It was truthfully said over the grave of John Knox, the great Scotch 
reformer, ‘‘ Here lies one who never feared the face of man.” On the 19th 
of April, 1565, Lord Darnley, the husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, deter- 
mined to hear the great reformer preach. Darnley was a very young man, 
of handsome person, but weak in mind and impetuous in temper. A throne 
was erected in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, and on it this vain young 
nobleman sat. Mary herself was very young, and, being thoroughly attached 
to the doctrines of Rome, she found herself in constant opposition to her sub- 
jects, who were rapidly arousing themselves from the bondage in which the 
church of Rome had so long heldthem. Knox had had several interviews with 
Mary, and had not hesitated to tell her that the sacrifice of the mass was 
idolatry. Mary wept abundantly under the lash of the reformer, and Darn- 
ley knew well that Knox would be very unlikely to spare him. The tex 
itself was not specially offensive to Darnley, but in the course of the sermon 
the preacher quoted from Isaiah ili. 4—12, “‘ 1 will give children to be their 
princes, and babes shall rule over them. . . . . Children are their 
oppressors, and women rule over them.” The royal listener persuaded him- 
self that this text was quoted with special reference to himself and his 
young queen. He managed, however, to keep his seat till the reformer 
declared that God had punished Ahab because he had not corrected his idola- 
trous wife Jezebel. The suspicious mind of Darnley told him that this 
was certainly intended for him and the queen; so, without waiting for the 
conclusion of the sermon, he hastily rose from his throne and returned to the 

palace in a rage. | H. 


Stent Wirnesses.—“ This stone shall be a witness,” said Joshua to the 
Israelites, ‘for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which He spake 
unto us.’ A similar speech was made by a Roman ambassador who could 
not obtain a hearing from his enemies. ‘Turning to an oak tree which 
grew near, he said, “‘ This venerable oak shall know that you have violated 
the peace; it shall hear our complaints, and may it also soon be a witness 
when we revenge with our arms the violation of divine and human rights.” 
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2900 ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Anecpotes or TRAVELLERS.— Court Ceremonials in Uyanda.— Among tho 
states and kingdoms visited by the late Captain Speke, the kingdom of 
Uganda was the most important. It is situated on the \North-Westemn 
coast of Victoria Nyanza, and, as Captain Speke resided for a considerable 


time in the country, his account is the more valuable. In describing 


the court ceremonials he says, ‘‘ Tidiness in dress is imperatively necessary, 
and for any neglect of this rule-the head may be the forfeit. The punish- 
ment for sueh offences, however, may be commuted by fines of cattle, goats, 
fowls, or brass-wire. All acts of the king are counted benefits, for which he 
must be thanked; and so every deed done to his subjects is a gift received 
by them, though it should assume the shape of flogging or fine; for are not 
these, which make better men of them, as necessary as anything ? No one 
dare stand before the king whilst he is either standing still or sitting, 
but must approach him with downcast eyes and bended knees. To touch 
the king’s throne or clothes, even by accident, is certain death. Several 
evil-eye ayerters, or sorcerers, are present. They wear dried lizards on their 
heads, small goat-skin aprons trimmed with little bells, diminutive shields 
and spears set off with cock-hackles. A crowd of pages run royal messages; 
they dare not walk, for such a deficiency in zeal to their master might cost 
their life. With the company squatting in a large half-circle many deep 
before him, in the hollow of which are drummers and other musicians, the 
king, sitting on his throne in high dignity, issues his orders. Culprits 
are brought in before the king. If the accused endeavour to plead his 
defence, his voice is at once drowned, and the miserable victim dragged off 
in the roughest manner and put toa lingering death. An officer observed to 
salute informally is ordered for execution, another who exposes an inch of 
naked leg while squatting is condemned to the same fate. Fines of cows, 
goats, and fowls are brought in and presented ; they are smoothed down by 
the offender's hands, which are then applied to his face to show that there is 
no evil spirit lurking in the gift. Nothing is ever given without rubbing it 
down, then rubbing the face and going through a long form of salutation, 
for the gracious favour the king has shown in accepting it. When a new 
king ascends the throne he ceases to have any further communion with his 
mother, his brothers are burnt to death, and he takes the field at the head of 


his army.” Ww. H. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIE 
& P Corn Frovr, to be fully ap 


preciated, should be genuine, 
and obtained in its perfect con- 
dition, kept dry, and apart from 
anything that imparts a flavour. 
In 7lbs. and 14lbs. it is sup- 


CORN FLOUR.*™ 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the Makers 
on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & Porson’s. | 


Price 6d. each set ; each set consisting of 25 Cards, with Directions, 
| References, in a neat Case, 


BIBLICAL BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; 


Or, SKETCHES OF SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
1, The Kings. 2. The Queens and Distinguished Women. 3. Judges and 


Giants. 4. The Priests. 5, The Prophets. 6. Soldiers and Servants. Parts — 


I, and IT. 


Price One Shilling each, post Sree, 


GOLD FROM SCRIPTURE MINES. 


No. 1.—The Pentateuch. No. 2.—The Historical Books. — 
No. 3.— Bible Trees and Plants. 


_ Parents and Teachers will find in these Cards great aid in imparting the best 
knowledge to the youthful mind, in pleasantly occupying sabbath hours, and 
profitably engaging the social party. = 

“ We can hardly imagine a more profitable exercise for our young people on a sabbath evening 
than what has been so well furnished them here, We give these admirable and most ingenious 


_ Scripture Conversation Cards our most emphatic and hearty recommendation. We should like 
to try a class of divinity students with some of the questions.” —cottish Press. bey 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
Post free, price 1s. L. 


JESUS AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
| SCRIPTURE CONVERSATION CARDS. | 
“We have here a very excellent shilling’s worth. By means of such aids, conver- 


sation—rational, religious, and highly improving—may be carried on where meanwhile 


all is a blank, or something worse. We can only wish that the endeavours of the writer 
before us, with all others of the same class, may accomplish the end they are intended 
to realize.”— ite Sy J 
LONDON: 8S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 
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HY EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


; SOLD BY ALL ‘GROCERS, CHANDLERS, Ero. 


KIND WORDS. 


Success to “Kind Words.’ ”—IJlustrated Christian Times. 


KIND WORDS, 


“Tt will be a favourite with little people. "Bookseller. 


"il tect the wantin siow of which i projected.” Welle 


» KIND WORDS, 

1} | “A wonderful specimen of cheap orton Bt Star. 

KIND WORDS, 
“Tb has an elevating tendency. "Portsmouth | 

KIND WORDS, 

OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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No. 54, 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


JUNE, 1866. 


AGROUND, 

GEORGE 8 TEMPTATION. 
RAMBLES AROUT HOME,-——KENT. 
STORY OF A DAY-FLY. | 
THE DOCTOR'S CARRIAGE. | 

THERE REMAINETH THEREFORE A 
REST TO THE PEOPLE OF GOD.” 


€ ontents 


THE SOLDIER, on HERMIT CRALR, 


PUTIES AND PLEASURES, 

FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN,—-_ 
JOHN FLAXMAN. 

WAITING FOR OTHERS. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD. BAILEY, 


‘TO ‘BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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| Now ready, | 
i} “A CHILD LEFT TO HIMSELF ;’ 
A SERMON, 


eit By the Rev. Samurt Martin, of Westminster, preached on behalf of the 
Sunday School Union, at the Poultry Chapel, on Tucsday evening, 
May Ist, 1866. 


Price 1}d. each, or 1s, 4d. per dozen. 
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THE 
SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S TUNE BOOK. 


Demy 16mo., Is. 4d., limp cloth; 1s. Sd. cloth boards, Nos. 1 to 13 are still 
on sale, at One Penny each number. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMNS AND TUNES. 


A set of Music Handbills, 1 to 16. Sd. per 100. Assorted, 10d, 


* ~ 


L. Rejoicing Day. 14, Sabbath Morning. | 
Joyfully, Joytuly. 15. Thank God for the Bible, 
. The Gathering. | 16. Sun of my Soul. 
| 4. We bring no Glittering Treasures, | 
5. There's not a Tint. | Just published, 
aie G. Hail to the Brightness. | 17. The Echo Chorus. 
ai 7. Shining Shore. | 18. Oh, Whot is Heaven? 

> 8. Beautiful City, | | 19, Kind Words can never die, 
%. Shall we Meet beyond tie River? = 20. The Pilgrims. 
10. Realms of the Blest. “1. The Beautifal Land. 
11. Sweet Rest m Heaven. YZ. Bright Home. 
2. 1 would be like an Ange’. 23. Clildhood’s Happy Dara. 
13. Our Shepherd. ) 24. The Heavenly Stream. | 


vs. 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOLALR’S HYMN BOOK. 


Tur New Hymn Book, Conrarine 341 


da $2m0., 1s., roan, gilt; 1s. 4d., calf, gilt; red leather, Sd. | 
Ta 48mo., Sd., roan, gilt ; cloth, 4d, 


Lhe large number of Hymns and Sacred Pieces which have been composer 
for use in Sunday schools since the publication of the ‘* Union Hymn Book for 
| Scholars,” render the preparation of a new work desirable. Nearly 200 of the 
y hymns in the “ Union Ilymn Book for Scholars” have been retained, and a 
P few of the more popular from the ‘“ Infant Scholar's Hymn Book,” will be 
i found in this new selection of hymns. The remainder have been chosen from 
the best sources, English anc’ American, and will, it is hoped, prove acceptable. 


The Committee cherish the hope that this new hymn book will be found worthy 
to take rank among the best works of its kind. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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_earth’s fairest scenes cannot pute» 50 bright and stormless, 
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~Aground. 


Look at that steamer in our picture—the one nearest in 
shore, she is in danger, and will speedily become a wreck ; 
there is something very terrible in a shipwreck, the trim and 
shapely vessel with its perfection of mechanical contrivances 
aking its way between far distant ports, steadily pursuing 


its coufse, propelled by forces within itself, and acting almost 


independently of winds and tides is a marvel of constructive 
skill--very terrible to think of such a $ thing of beauty’ ’ being 
lost; its rich argosy destroyed, its cvimning contrivances all 
unavailing for its safety in the hour ofdanger, its living freight 
of hundreds entombed in the raging waters. A. sad, sad thing. 
When we think or speak of shipwrecks, we generally associate 
the word with a turbulent and stormy sea, with the howling 
winds, the billows running mountains hich, the gulf of waters 


the blackness and darkness and tempest; but some ships are 


lost under dar other ecireumstances, through the venturesome- 
ness Of those who navigate them, by sailing too near a rock- 
bound coast, by shoals and reefs and sandbanks lying hidden 
by the waters, so that in a moment when all looks cheery, and 
tle port seems well nigh won, when every soul on board is think- 
ux hopefully of home, is longing to exchange the wearisome 
coufinement of the ship for the pleasant liberty of a landsman’s 


lic, When long absent friends are near, and long cherished hopes * 
well nigh realized, all is confusion, gloom, terror and destruction. — 
Such an incident is pictured for us here; you see the 
entrance to the harbour but just missed, the light-house on | 

ihe rock above, other steamers in the offing longing to render 


issistance, yet not daring to venture near the ill-fated vessel, 
uid a few hours, or at most a few days, and her glory and her 


beauty will be completely destroyed. How often we observe 


something like this in human life, in the voyage of the soul; 
there isa “distant haven we all wish 1 to reach—a land with which 
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but the way to that land is through the deep waters, often 
through stormy seas, and long dark wights of weeping, always by 
routes we know not of, and amidst dangers unseen by human 
vision. They are around us, beneath us, within us ; we may mis- 
calculate the distance, may be nearer the shore than we know; 
the entrance to that harbour of rest is a narrow one, who un- 
aided, can find it ?: Many have gone before us, but they eannot 
return to give-us their guidance; we need charts, a compass, a — 
pilot, where:can we obtain them: Thank God we all know that 
we need not take this voyage alone, that there is one who is 
those who desire direction and guidance who has been the 
perilous journey before us, and can return to help those who are 
stall bravely battling through the storm: of life; longing: to 
reach the haven ; He knows ee ee 

Any marmer who went 
turer nearing a strange port who foolishly neglected to provide 
himself with a pilot, and spurned or refused to avail himself of 
the services offered to him by one who knew the way, would be 
thought: blameworthy, and considered to deserve destruction, 
and we, entrusted with the rich freight. of an undying soul, of 
ranest beauty, of richest worth, are guilty of yet greater folly 
if we:-hope to gain. heaven’s haven without the guidance of 
_ Divine love and goodness offered to-us: by the Saviour. The 
_ ‘voyage as before us; it may be that no apparent’ dangers 
thicken around us, but shoals and quicksands hie beneath, dark 
clouds may come, stormy winds will blow and beat upon us; 
the end may be nearer than we think ; let us then ‘look well 
te our:chart—the Bible, direct ‘our course wisely by the:com- 
‘pass of Giod’s words, and implicitly obey in 


at at ‘perfection everything, in 
most things it is unattainable ; however, they whé aim at it, and persevere, 
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been growing worse: 


had set in during Monday, and on ‘Wednesday, when ‘Mrs. 
- She was greatly shocked when she saw the alteration pain 
not to leave him while he.was in such danger; at deastnot: to 
return home, for of course the rules of the: hospital forbade her 
being with him at all:-tames, AR rte | 
_ For several days George remained in a very dangerotis state, 


morning, to his mother’s great:delight; -he reeognized ther, but 
he was still in such a- weak: stateothat:all:conversation was 


When Mrs. Aitkin reached: her brother's: house:after this 


visit, she found a letter awaiting her from: George's employers, 


“ a very disagreeable business we: have to -enterapen, 
Mrs. Aitkin,” tall, as: soonas she 
entered. “Do. you son ‘has. been 


“Do you know how he.met with this accident ?” heasked. 


Yes. sir,’ she answered, quickly ; “he stopped af 


You as I said,” 


“I did not believe his friends -knew +he 


but at length. the disease took» fay 


She therefore obtained: directions :2sto ‘which way: she amnust 
go, and set forth on her errand: ‘When ‘she:reached :thenoffiée 
assombled: there. 2) trom ant 
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Then turning to Mrs, Aitkin he said, “ Who told you he fell 
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down coming from church ?” 

“My brother, air, ”’ answered the widow: “have you any 
reason to doubt it? 

“ Yes,”’ replied he, “ “J can prove that George was skating on 
the Serpentine on Sunday afternoon, and it was there that the 
accident occurred.” | 

Mrs, Aitkin stood speechless with surprise while this was 
being said. She could scarcely credit the evidence of her 


senses. Could it be that her son, so carefully trained, had 
thus fallen ? 


It seemed to her an limpocsibility. 

The gentleman noti¢ed her pale anxious face, and in a more 
gentle voice he said, “We are afraid your son has fallen into 
bad company. Ile has been out for Sunday excursions, and te 
the theatre with a young man whom we have just discovered 
to belong to a gang of thieves.”’ 

“Tie has been in ovr employ for some time, but has just 
absconded with a large sum of money, and we now find 
that he has been robbing us for some months past. How 
far George has been implicated in these robberies we cannot 


_ tell at present; but our housekeeper informs us that he and 


Hawkins have come together from the theatre in a cab. Now 
this, you know, Mrs. Aitkin, could not be done out of his 
small salary ; therefore the only conclusion we can arrive at is, 
that he has become Hawkins’s accomplice in these roberries.”’ 
-Roor woman! poor mother, to be obliged to sit and hear her 


“child called a thief, and unable to refute the charge, nay, 


to be obliged almost to believe it. 


We say almost, because Mrs. Aitkin could not quite believe 
it. Low as he had fallen she could not believe this charge, and 
so she saad,— 

“TI believe, sir, my son: has Mein led astray, but I cannot 
believe.it possible for him to commit the crime you speak of.”’ 

* Well, that is quite natural,” said the gentleman. “I 
confess J was unwilling to believe it at first, but facts are 
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stubborn things, very stubborn things, and there are so many — 


against him. Good morning, Mrs. Aitkin, I will eall and see 
George in a day or two, and should anything else come to 
light I will let you know.” 

And the poor heart-stricken mother took her departure. 

Her cup of sorrow seemed full to the very brim. Her first- 
born, the joy and pride of her heart, lying im a hospital 
charged with being a thief, and liable, as soon as he got well, 
to be sent to prison, perhaps banished from his native land. 
At all events, his character was gone, and he would ever 
be looked down upon and regarded with suspicion by all who 
knew him. Such were the thoughts that crowded into the 


widow’s mind as she slowly wended her way back to her 


brother’s house. 
She told him when he came home that evening all that had 


happened, and upbraided him for attempting to deceive her as 


to how and where the accident occurred. 

“Well, I tell you how it was, Alice,” he said in exeuse; “I 
went to see George just before writing the letter, and> he 
begged me not to tell you how it happened.” 

Mrs. Aitkin sighed deeply, her heart was too full to speak 
for a minute or two ; at length she said, ‘“‘ Now tell me, John, all 
you know about my poor misguided boy. How long has 
he been in the habit of spending his Sundays in excursions ?” 

“ Oh, not very long,” answered her brother, carelessly ; “ it 
may be four, or it may be six months.” He saw no sin in 
spending the holy day in pleasuring: he felt vexed that 
the aceident happened to George on that day, and he was 
sorry that his nephew had got into disgrace; but the sin 
he had committed never troubled him. 


‘When Mrs. Aitkin went to the hospital the day 


she found George much improved, but he seemed very unhappy, 


and burst into tears when she took: her leave; but as all 


exciting conversation had ‘been © strictly forbidden by’ the 
doctor, she merely soothed him as well as she could, aaenee i 


inquiring the cause of his sorrow. 
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George watched her as she walked down the ward, his eyes — 
still wet with tears. He would have called her back and 
asked her to listen to all he had to tell her, but he knew she 
would not beallowed to stay for the visitors’ time for leaving 
was four o’clock, and the hour had struck some minutes pre- 
viously, so there was nothing he could do but turn his head 
and bury his face in the bedclothes, and there moan out his 


. sorrow and repentance. Yes, his repentance. How bitterly 
_ did he now regret having deceived his mother as to the way in 
which the accident had occurred! If she only knew that, 


he thought he could tell her all that had happened; how 
wrongly he-had been acting for months past. But the diffi- 
culty now was how to begin. He had resolved the previous 
night to tell her all when she came again; but, alas! his resolu- 
tion had failed him when she did come, and the secret still 


weighed upon his mind. 


The next morning, when the doctor came round, he foul e 
George worse again. His leg was progressing favourably, but _ 
there were symptoms of returning fever. _ 

“J cannot understand it at all,’’ he said to the nurse; “ does 
he sleep at night?” | | 

“Not much, sir,” answered the woman; “he was crying 
nearly all last might.” 

“Crying,” repeated the doctor ; :—“why, what neds you cry, 
my lad? was your leg very painful ?”’ 


“No, sir,” answered George, his eyes again filling with 

“Then what is it?” asked the doctor, who saw there was 
something the matter; “do you know you will not get well 
while you fret so? Now tell me what it is you want?” 

“T should like to see my mother, sir,” answered George. 

“ But did you not see her yesterday ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Yes, sir, she was here yesterday,’ answered George; “ but 
I want to tell her something that makes me Fy unhappy ; 
I could not tell her then.”’ 


“Oh, very well,” replied the doctor, “if that is the case, 
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your mother shall be sent for; and accordingly a note was 
despatched immediately, requesting Mrs. Aitkin to como at 
once to the hospital. 

CHAPTER IX.—REPENTANCE. 

Mrs. AITKIN was alarmed when she received the note, fearing 
that George was worse. | 

She hastened immediately to the hospital, but her fears sub- 
sided when the nurse told her the state of the case. “ You 
see,’ went on the woman, “the least thing will throw him 
back; and he’s so unhappy-like, and frets so much, that when 
he told the doctor this morning that he wanted to tell you 
something, he ordered you to be sent for directly, as he thought 
you'd do him more good than all the medicine.” 

Mrs. Aitkin went and sat down by George’s bed. He was 
fast asleep, but awoke soon after she arrived. ‘Oh, mother 
dear,” he said, when he opened his eyes and saw her sitting by 
him, “I’m so glad you’re come.”’ 

Mrs. Aitkin bent down and kissed his pale cheek. “1 think 
[ know what you want to see me about, my dear,” she said, in 
asad but gentle voice. | 

‘* Do you know how [| met with this accident ?”’ asked George, 
quickly. 

“Yes, my dear, I know all,’ answered his mother, the tonpe 
filling her eyes, “ but [ am very glad you sent to tell me.’ 

“I have wanted so much to tell you before, but oh, mother, 
[have been so wicked I could not bear the thought of your 
knowing it.” 

“But God knew it, my son,’ said Mrs. Aitkin, solemnly ; 

“and if your conduct appears wicked to me, what must it 
appear to Him, do you think ?” 

“Oh, mother,” sobbed George, “do you think God will ever 
forgive P you will, I know, but will He, do you think ?”’ 

“What makes you think I shall be willing to forgive you?” 
asked his mother. George looked at her for a moment in. 
astonishment. 


“ Because you love me,” he said at length. 
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“ And do you Jess than I do?’!casked 
his.mother.. “Oh no, George, He loves you more--much more 
than, ican. ‘Heloved you muchas: to. give iis only Son:to: 

could, only: believe this!’ -said George, his whole: 
frame trembling with agitation. ‘“ But, mother, .yowidon’t) 
know-++you:can’t think: how wieked Ihave been.” 

Mrs. Aitkin thought! he referred to:having been coneerned 
with Hawkins in robbing hisanaster, and the tears fell 
she said,“ Yes; George, know.everything ; have seen your 
master, and he has told 

Bathaw should he know 2!) asked George /in'some surprise, 
and, as, his.mother:thought,im alarm. be bine of 

“Such things are sure to be found out, sooner or later,” she. 
said, you know the-word.of:God says,‘ Be: sure your sin will 
find out.’”’, sen tor we edosdo awel> 

“Oh, what shall I.do?’’: murmured-George ; “I:am so mise~ 
rable.” — acid need ovead 

\“ Xes, that sure: you/are,’’ said: his. mother; but-you 
know it was ‘miserable’ sinners that: Jesus. died to: saves. 
and lay at the foot of His érdss; He will not: send 
promising,.to give: them: rest.’ You: want) this.rest, do 

Qh yes,’ answered George, would:give:anything for iti” 

“ But you have nothing to give,—nothing God could accept)” 


said Mps,Aitkin; buf He has:promised to give freely,‘ without 


money and without price,’ to those who believe in His Son; and” 
nong:but)those who have cast themselves upon the!Lord Jesus 
te:prolong the conversation lest:she should weary George. 
Soon after she reached her brother’s:house; illiam:came in. 
“Qh, mother," he. began, almost breathless with excitement, 
“what dowou think? Hawkine:hasbeen 
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Yes, aunt, taken before the magistrate todays and’ 
what do you think’ that! shabby fellow’ Phillips (actually 
asked him if the ‘ boy Aitkin’ had ‘been coneerned"in’ any Of 
the robberies. If youl would notdeb'George go" back 
there again.’ . ding: om 
What did Hawkinssay 2?” asked 
Why, I declare, aunty one-would: thinkyou ‘believed *him 
guilty: too; torsee how you look? said Willdam si velit dict 
“But what did he say? ?:againcaskdd his aunt; not 


William’s remark; “tell mé:all aad 


Welly’? said William,’ “George had ‘nothing it, 
he said, but that he had meant to intake: him! do'something* 
‘Mrs. Aitkin put-hé? hands befére her face; while ‘tears(of joy” 
streamed down her cheeks as she raised her heart in'thankfal 


ness to God:fér haying rescued her’ boy from ‘this gon 
which might have been too strong for him. HBS 


next time :she-went/to George of 


the:guilt ‘of companion) and: also of ‘hisintéention to Have’ 


drawn him imto the: same:pradtices: / “ ‘Phen; mother,’ He said’ 
when he:heard ity“‘I’m glad fellidown and broke my leg; for’ 


 Tmafraid:I should have: don Iused so:oftento Wish bad 


moneyin my pocket Hawkins had; ‘and when’ he vised’ 
me so often for the money I borrowed of him, I used to think’ 
I would take! something) just: dncestopay him; but glad 
feDovyou know: who kept:yon: front! it?P!?' asked! his’ 


mother” at availed oF Sort hita yee 


A\think:God ¢mist:have done 
“Yes,” said his mother, “most certainly it wasHievwho» 
this! great 


character;-and how very gratéful-you ought to/be 


the danger yon haye beén ied ola 
“\Xes; mother, I’ve-béenm thinking of what you said when 
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am afraid to say 1 will mever do again, 
resolution so many times, and have broken it.’ 

“ That was because you tried to do it in your own strength,” 
replied his mother. ‘“ Now try a different plan; ask God to 
help you, ask Him to give you strength as well as forgiveness; . 
tell Him that you are so weak and sinful, you cannot do any- 
thing by yourself, but that youwant Him to do it all for you.” 

_ After this conversation George was much happier than he 
had been for many months, and he resolved, mn the help of 
to act very for the fatare. 


Rambles about Pome, 


KENT. 

“ Kent .is a beautiful county, and one full of all kinds 
of interest. Few counties can display so ample a variety 
of pleasant scenery ; and few possess more objects that will 
repay the examination of the curious tourist.” 

if this. be true, Kent is the very district to run over when 
you are out for a holiday; and that it cs true no one will 
deny who has indulged in a ramble through any part of it. 
‘It. matters not whether river, road, or rail be preferred; 
whether your tastes are pastoral, historical, or antiquarian, 
“ Kent is a beautiful county, and full of all kinds of interest.” 
A ramble along part of the south-coast of Kent was the object 
with which I set out, and the South-Eastern Railway the 
means by which I reached that neighbourhood. For above 
twenty miles after leaving London the line runs through the 
county of Surrey, just entering Kent about five miles 
before reaching Edenbridge Station. Most of my fellow- 
travellers had provided themselves with the evening papers, and 
evidently took very little notice of surrounding objects. A 
careworn, studious-looking young man was an exception. 
He, too, had an evening paper, but he held it by his side, and 
looked steadily out of the carriage window. eins ae 
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of his neighbours disengaged he began to instruct him.) “A 


little over here, to the right, stands the celebrated castle‘of — 


Hever, where Anne Boleyn lived before she became the wife 
of Henry VILL” “ H’m,” said the party addressed. “ For 
six years,” continued the student, “Henry visited Anne at 
Hever Castle, and visitors are shown the very window ‘in 
which the king and his favourite used to sit.” ©‘ Hm,” was 
again the only reply. 

“ Penshurst ! ‘Shurst ! shouted the porter. “ Ah, the 
young man, “here’s another interesting spot. It was at 
Penshurst that Sir Philip Sydney lived and parts of which he 


described in his ‘ Arcadia.” . . . The same Sydney who 
killed in the battle of Zutphen.” H’m,” being again 
the only reply, the communicative gentleman cast on his dull 


scholar a look of pity, ceased to bore him any further, and 
took a long look out of the window. A cricket match, which 


had just taken place between the young men of Marden and 


those of Staplehurst, became the subject of conversation; the 
papers were at once neglected; a lively discussion took place 
on the peculiar qualities of the players; and the gentleman 
who had shown so little inclination to be instructed in history 
took a leading part in defending the cricketers of Staplehurst. 
At Ashford, a couple of soldiers, bound for Shorncliffe camp, 
got into our carriage. For three days they had been chasing a 
deserter ; they had heard of him from time to time; had been 
in the same village, but had never seen him. ‘This feat they 
reported with great glee: catching the deserter was not to 
their taste; they had driven him before them, had ‘made 
a great bluster wherever they had gone, but had always given 
the fugitive time to escape. They had visited the various 
military authorities on their route; had obtained the necessary 
signatures to show where they had slept, &c., and were now 
returning to the camp to make their report. 


Before reaching Folkestone the chalk hills,’ for 
twenty miles had been gathering round us, began to close'in 
‘Very rapidly, giving an entirely new and striking 
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the landscape. Through their openings we mow and then 
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caught.a glimpse of the sea on our right, while the peculiar 
appearance of Sugar-loaf Hill and Cesar’s Camp on the left 
strongly suggested that in former “— the sea might \have 
been. seen on that side too. 

- Whoever would see the seilaaiticn of a very old town with 
a very new one should visit Folkestone. That Folkestone isa 
very ancient town there can be no doubt; for its history is 
associated with Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans; but it 
is, probable that the original Folkestone now lies under the — 
waves. To avoid the danger of again being caught by the sea, 
much of the town is built up the sides of the hill. In this part 
the streets are steep, narrow, and crooked; and have the ap- 
pearance of having been specially arranged for the convenience 
of amugglers. ‘“Nobody’s front door in any of these intricacies 
seems to belong to his own house; many back doors lead into 
the same passage ; you go up one flight of, steps and immedi- 
ately descend by another, which will terminate in any parlour 
or kitchen that you like to walk through. Never is a house 
pulled down in this neighbourhood without exposing to view 
a well or concealment of some kind, ingeniously constructed 
in the cellar.’ Folkestone has long since given up all attempts 
of this kind, and it now annually adds no less than £155,000 - 
to the revenue of the country. 

— intelligent gentleman, who had for several years resided 

Folkestone, undertook to be my guide. He seemed greatly 

sn with the idea that Folkestone was already an im- 


portant town, and would continue its career of prosperity, 


“We have a tidal harbour,” said he, “of fourteen acres in 
extent ; our customs far exceed those of Dover, and our viaduct 
is' a triumph of engineering skill.’’ “ Well,” said I, “there 
should be something striking about that viaduct, for nearly all | 
the views of Folkestone that I have met. with have that viaduct 
in some part of the picture.” I learnt afterwards that this 


Viaduct consists of nineteen arches, varying from to up- 


wards of ahundred feet in height. 
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The new part of Folkestone is built almost entirely on the 
hill; here streets and squares have sprung up with marvellous 
rapidity within the last few years; the value of property has 
greatly increased, and arrangements are being made for extend- 
ing the town in the direction of Sandgate. Crowds of visitors 
throng the Lees every evening during the season, and the ad- 
vantages offered to holiday-makers by Folkestone are becoming 
more and more appreciated. Within the last twenty years the 
population of Folkestone has more than doubled itself; men 
of strong common sense and special ability m busmess matters 
have been produced, and their townsmen have wisely placed 
such men in positions of honour and responsibility. With an 
increase of prosperity it is a pleasure to know that there has 
been a corresponding increase in that noble band of men, whose 
labours do so much towards blessing the world; ministers, 
schoolmasters, and missionaries of various kinds are doing a 
great and good work in the town. An excellent authority on . 
local matters, “The Handbook to Folkestone,” says, “The 
British School, in Mill Bay, particularly merits notice for the | 
excellent manner in which it is conducted.” On one of my 


_ visits to this neighbourhood the public examination of the school 


took place in the Town Hall. A member of parliament pre- 
sided; the mayor of the town, ministers of various denomina- 
_ tions, and several of the leading men of the place occupied the 
platform ; and a large company of parents and visitors filled 
_ the body of the hall. The examination which the children 
_ underwent was such as to convince the audience that the 
character given above was well deserved. 

A visit to Sandgate, Shorncliffe camp, and Hythe, formed 
part of my plan, so, passing through the churchyard, I and 
my friend entered on the footpath which runs along the 
very edge of the cliff, and so secured a very delightful view 
of the broad open sea, with the white coast-line of France 
distinctly visible for many miles. The camp of Shorneliffe is © 
formed on the high ground behind Sandgate; it is capable of 
accommodating 5,000 men, but there was no such number 
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there I. paid. my yisit. The, men. seemed healthy-and 


cheerful ; they prefer this camp to the one at Aldershot, though 


some, of them complained that the wind was sometimes un, 
pleasantly strong, and.the cold of winter rather severe... There 
was. not, however, much chance of talking quietly to the sol- 
diers; for it. happened, to be one, of thew holidays, and the 


whole camp bore the appearance of frolic and fun, Hundreds. 
of yisitors had collected from all parts of the neighbourhood, 


and the games which formed part of the soldiers’ holiday were 
the source of abundant merriment to these pleasure-seekers.. ., 
. After various races of the ordinary kind came, some that 


were designedly ludicrous.. A. row of competitors, placed inj — 


bags, which were fastened round the necks of the men, caused. 
avast amount of merriment by their, remarkable evolutions : 
some began steadily, and maintained their upright position for 
a considerable, time; others plunged forward, fell, rolled, over 
and over, but could by no means rise again. The blindfolded, 
wheelbarrow racers, aimed at a particular goal ;, but they soon. 
lost their bearings, and were seen bowling their barrows towards, 
all, points,of the compass ; some furiously charging the crowd, 
and causing a pretty commotion among those who were anxious 
to save their legs from the effects of this remarkable attack.; 
The. donkey races wereeyen, more amusing. . Tall; soldiers, 
attired in the, most fantastic dresses, were bestriding little; 
donkeys, as if they, meant to,combine, the advantages of, riding: 
and walking; tbe donkeys, not liking, to look, ridiculous before 
s9,much company, refused. to take, part in, the exhibition, and. 
consequently kicked, plunged, or jstood, still, according,.to ;the. 
natural temperament of each, The spectators, closed ,in,.on 


one,obstinate quadruped and his rider,,and finding they could, 


not persuade, the ill-matched couple to, proceed, they bent, their 


shoulders nader the animal, and,triumphantly bore both; him. 


master, to the, winning-post, greasy :poles 
sae of. military, heroes mere rubnipg. to aud fro, 
picking, up, stones, 100, of which were, placed in row.one yard. 
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apart. Only one stone was to be taken to the basket ata 
- time, but as this took the men over above five miles of ground, 
long before the work ‘was finished, one and’ another gave up 
the contest. There were other games in abundance, m some 
of which the officers took part with much good’ humour, and 
with an evident desire to carry off some of the prizes.’ Such 
a day of innocent recreation was well calculated’ to ‘please and 
benefit the men, who generally have so much time on their 
hands that all the towns and villages within a few miles of the 
camp are dotted thickly over with them. “Rooms for reading, 
chapel, hospital, show that the military authorities 
have not forgotten the higher duties that they owe to the men 
Sandgate lies at the foot of the hill on which the camp 
is formed. It is'an old town; but many of the houses, as if 
ashamed of their antiquity in'the midst’ of so much that is 
new, have put on boarded fronts, and thus look as smart as 
their neighbours of the présent generatjon. All’ along’ this 
part of the coast there ‘are indications of the fears that dis- 
tressed the nation whén ‘Napoleon was expected to commence 
his scheme for making England ‘a French province. Martello’ 
towers, within sight of each other, extend froni East Wear Bay 
all along this part of the coast; they look threatening enough, 
but were never ‘called into requisition. The’ military canal,’ 
intended to eheck the progress of the' French if they should 
sueceed in landing, begins just after leaving Sandgate; ‘it’ is 
sixty feet wide, and nine feet deep ; it has zigzag windings ‘at 
one-third of a mile ‘apart, and at the head’ of each turning ‘a: 
place in the embankment was made ‘ready for acannon. They’ 
2 were, however, never needéed—indeed, never placed there, and 
canal itself, above twenty miles’ long, has been’ of’ no nse, 
exeept for a few barges! that ‘move lazily ‘along now’and then’ 
‘There are mary attractions about Hythe, but the only’ one’ 


to which I can now refer is 'the church. I and my friend stood” 
fora few minutes in the’aisle and listened to the’ organist, who" 


was practising the “ Hallelujah Chorus ” with moderate success: 
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The key of the crypt having been obtained, we went in to see 
that wonderful collection of skulls and bones that are the 
wonder of all visitors. They form an immense pile, which is 
very carefully packed up to the height of a man, and sufficiently | 
bread to convince one that many hundreds of persons must 

have contributed to that mysterious pile. There have been 
numerous. guesses at the origin of this collection; and the 
general opinion is that some early struggle between the Eng- 
lish and their invading foes furnished the frowning, grinning 
skulls that speak in such a striking manner to the curious 
observer. Ina chat with one of the inhabitants of Hythe I 


‘mentioned what I had réad on this subject, but he interrupted 


me by saying, “That pile is a good deal larger than it was‘when 


“Twas a boy; it received a great increase when our churchyard 
boundary underwent a change, and perhaps former changes in 


this and neighbouring churchyards originated the pile.” I-was 
unwilling to be thus deprived of the interest that the collection 


“had excited, and 1 cannot now think that the “skulls, thick , 


enough to have borne the hammer of Thor without damage,” i 
ever belonged to the inhabitants of Hythe ; still, as there is the | 
utniost variety of size and shape in these relics, there is pro- 


~’bably some truth in his statement. A ride back to Folkestone 
on the top of an omnibus by the Lower Sandgate Road put me 


in’ position for examining the coast-line east of Folkestone ; 


but what I saw and learnt in that remarkable district between 


Folkestone Harbour and Dover Castle must be reserved, as a 
mere enumeration of its beauties and wonders would convey 
an — and incorrect: ides of that neighbour- 


Ww. 


Story of a Dav- 
TRANSLATION... 
relates that there are by th thie river 


leaned ‘the Boug) insects whose life consists-of only one: day. 
» One-of' these creatures terminating its existence at eight in the 
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‘one dying at ive in the evening, dies 
Let us suppose one of the most obues of these Siiypeistisin 
to be, according to his race, as old as time itself, having begun 
to live at early dawn, and, through the extraordinary vigour 
of his constitution, been able to maimtain an active hfe, during 
the immense lapse of time contained in ten or twelve hours. 
During such a long period, by experience ‘and reflection upon 
all he has seen, he ‘must have acquired a great) degree of 
wisdom ; he has seen his companions die at; noon; happily 
delivered from the number of inconveniences to whieh old 
age is subject. He has to relate to*his descendants an aston- 
ishing number of traditions beyond the)! memory of the) race. 
The company, composed of beings: having lived; perhaps, 
one hour, approach with respect this venerable patriarch, and 
listen with admiration to his instructive diseourse. . Every- 
thing he relates appears a prodigy to a generation whose life 
isso short. The period of one day appears to them the entire 

duration of time, and the dawn is, wy ta — chrono- . 
logy, the great era 
Let us suppose, then, that this ‘this 
of the Hypanis, a little before his death, and about. the hour of 
‘sunset, assembles around him all his descendants, friends, and 
- acquaintances, to give them his last counsels before: death. 
They assemble from all parts’ under the spacious shadow of a 
mushroom, and the them in the 

Friends and cothpanions, I feel that the life 
come toa close. The end of mine has arrived; and I do not 
repine at my fate, since my grent-age had become a burden to 
me, and for me there is nothing new under the sun. The 
revolutions and calariiities which have desolated my country ; 
the great number of ‘acéidents’ to which we are subject ; the 
infirmities! that afflict our race; the ‘misfortunes:whieh have 


‘occurred in my'-own) family,—all» that I havé seen! inthe 
‘course of long life, have ‘only taught ‘me: teo plainly: the 
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great. truth that no happiness, placed in things over which 
‘we have no control, can be certain or durable. One 
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whole generation has perished through a cold ‘wind’; a 
multitude of our thoughtless,youth has been swept into — 


- the water by an unexpected gale. What terrible deluges has 


not a sudden rain caused us! Onur strongest shelters are 
not proof against.a shower of hail. A dark cloud causes the 
stoutest heart to tremble. I have lived in the earliest ages, 
and conversed with insects of larger size and stronger tempera- 
ment, and. I can say, besides, of greater om of 
present generation. | 
“I pray you believe the last wonis I I assure 
you that the sun, which now just appears above the waters, 
and.seems almost to dip into them, I have seen stationed ‘in 
the midst.of the heavens, throwing his rays directly over our 
heads., The earth was much lighter in the distant ages, the 
air. much warmer, and our ancestors were more ‘and 
virtuous than we. 
my senses are grown feeble, my memory is 
‘Lean assure you that this bright sun is not stationary. I 
Saw wit rise above the top.of yonder mountain ; and my ‘career 
began ‘with his... For, several ages he rose in the heavens with 
a prodigious heat, and a splendour of which you can have no 
conception, and which you would not have been able to endure ; 
but that he;is| on the decline, and his heat is sensibly 
diminishing, foresee:that-all nature will come to an end ina 
very short time, and this be in decknow in 
than a hundred minutes;,... 
‘Alas, my, friends dia I with 
the hope of always inhabiting this‘earth What. magnificence 
did I see.inithe cells formed by my own skill! What confidence 
had, L.in,the firmness of my limbs, and the ‘strength ‘of my 
wings But I have lived long, enough, and none whom I leave 
behind. me will enjoy the;same satisfaction in this age of dark- 


Having. Gnished: this discoume, the patriarch. of the Hy- 
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panians, his last moment having come, is silent for ever ; and 

soon his predictions are accomplished, as the world is enveloped 

inthe shades of night. M. EB. 
Che Doctor's Carriage. 

As we walk along the streets we frequently see-a plain, 
quiet-looking carriage, with a solitary occupant, driven rapidly 
along ; and as we glance at it we say involuntarily to ourselves, 
A doctor’s carriage and sometimes the mind goes’ back 'to 
times when we lay on a bed of suffering, and longed*for the 
sound of the approaching wheels, hoping we knew ‘not ‘what 
from the doctor's visit; or still sadder times, when one we 
loved was hanging in the scales—life and death contending’ for 
the victory,—we can recall with what sickening anxiety we 
then strained our ears to catch the first sound of the comimg 
vehicle; how our hearts stood still when we heard it stop, and 


_ we feared the entrance of him so eagerly looked for, dreading 


his foreboding look and dispiriting reply to: our anguished in- 
quiries. There are few so happy as to be unable to bring back 
such memories, either in:their own immediate circle or in the 
homes of those in whom they were deeply interested. For us 
the passing carriage of a doctor always conjures up visions of 


_ the seenes through whieh he: has passed, or may be called upon 


to pass, in the course of his ‘daily visits: Let us take one’such 
day, and follow its course. The ‘coachman’ has received! ‘his 
list, so the doctor. has not any directions to give, and throwing 
himself back on the cushions he takes up # ‘book, and ié soon 
lost in its pages. Suddenly the carriage stops’at a large house 
in a fashionable quarter, and the hall door opens quickly'as thé 
doctor approaches Oh, sir, his: lordship has ‘beenso im’ 
patiently expeeting you; “he is:much “worse: this ‘morning}” 
says the: servant, as ‘he’ conducts him up the wide ‘stairease: 
“Is that you at:last, doctor criesthe! invalid, from*his easy 


chair, where he hes a (martyr) gout) brought°om ‘by “his 


own excesses, sure thought you 
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“It is my usual hour,” replies the doctor. “Are yousuffer. 
ing so very much this morning ? ” | 
‘. Suffering is no name for it; I am wild—racked with 


torture.” 

“I trust you have not ae anything I warned you 
against?” inquires the doctor. 

“TI took nothing except a mutton cutlet yesterday, and a 


little salmon and soup.”’ 


“ Just so,” replies the doctor, in a tone of annoyance. “Sal- 
mon is most unfit for you, and soup also. I have. repeatedly 
told you that you wonle megan on a bad attack if you indulged 
in them.”’ 


“ Pray, doctor,” sneers the invalid, “if I were by chance in 


the hall, and met the servant carrying in the soup tureen to 


the dining-room, do you think would the sme/d of the soup be 
injurious tome? It is folly to toink that a little imnocent 
soup could give me all this agony.” 
should not wonder,” says the doctor, disregarding his 
tone, “if you had taken some port wine also.” 
“Of course, 1 did,” retorts the (im)patient. ‘“ Who would. 


care for walnuts without a glass of port. wine after them, 


should like to know ? ”’ 

“Soup, salmon, walnuts, and port wine,” cries the doctor, 
aghast; “I do not wonder now that you are suffering. Do 
you know, sir, that you are playing with your life? I can do 


nothing for you if you do not attend to my directions,’’. 


“Very good, doctor, very good indeed. You want to 


frighten me because I will not submit to be starved; but I 


cannot hve upon air, I assure you.’’ 

“I do not go quite so far as to require that,” observes the 
doctor, gravely. “It is no laughing matter to trifle so with 
yourself, Let me-beg of you to act.on my directions; if you 
do not I cannot be answerable for the result,” 

“Lam not a baby,” mutters the invalid as the doctor takes 
his departure, after having given some orders. : 

Once more the a street not far, from, the 
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house of the gouty patient. This time a lady is the person 
visited. She is reclining on a sofain her dressing-room. A 
_ bright, hectic flush on her cheek, and the glassy glitter of her 
eyes, show at once the nature of her complaint. As the doctor 
enters she is recovering from a racking fit of coughing, and he 
looks on her with pity while she wipes the moisture from her 
brow. 

“T fear ~_ have taken cold,’ he says, as he takes a chair 
beside her; “ your cough is evidently worse.” 

“Yes, Lam sure I have. There was a great cued at Lady 
Boynton’s last night, and I was crushed on the staircase for a 
long time, during - which I felt the draught from race conserva- 
tory, but I could not escape from 

“Tt was madness for you to go;” cries the doctor. “ You 
must not leave your room again until I see you. Keep as 
quiet as you can be on the sofa until you go back to bed.” 

“ But I cannot, doctor; I have a particular engagement to- 
night, and 1 would not give it up for the world.” 

“Do you mean to say that you intend to go out to-night ?”’ 
inquires the doctor, in real alarm. “ Do not nee of it, I beg 
of you; you do not know the danger.” 

“Oh, just this one night cannot do me any harm; and I 
shall be very careful, and nurse myself as much as — uke 
afterwards,” cries the lady, gaily. 

“ Afterwards may be too late. implore of. you, avoid all 
excitement, and remain at home. I do not wish to alarm you, 

but it is absolutely necessary for you to do as I say.’” 
“What a croaker Doetor —— is!’* remarks ‘the ‘lady as 
the door closes behind him. “ Blise, let me see my dress; I 
do not quite like the trimmings, and I wish you to alter them.” 

‘The doctor does not read any more until he reachés the next: 
house in the same quarter. A pale face appears for 4 moment 
at an upper window, and as the doctor reaches the'drawing- 
room he is drawn into it, and a lady, in a state of terrible agita- 
tion, exclaims, “ Oh, doctor, ‘itis he 
almost every hour.” | moat 
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_ Stay. here, while. I go upto. bim,”’ doctor says, ¢om- 
passes up the stairs, shouts and execra- 
tions meet his ear, and the sounds of struggling are heard, «. — 
“ Drink, drink—-aceursed drink,” mutters the doctor, as he 
enters a spacious bedroom, where, strapped down on the bed, 
und carefully guarded by two men, a,fine, athletic young man 
‘18, Faging and struggling in an attack.of delirium tremens. 
Help, help,” he. cries, as:the doctor-enters' the room, ‘will: 
no one belp me? see they are:closing round me again, their 
fiery eyes are fixed on me. Drive them away, they are téaring 
me. with; their claws, ..Qh save ;me!”’ and with a wild yell lie 
-breaks loose from restraint, and flings himself upon the Syney 
a convulsive shudder passes over his:frame, and all is still. “ 
Lift, him,” says the doctor, in a low voice, as he tis 
finger.on the young man’s, wrist,,, “It 
Yes, all over! The. inanimate: elay-is laid, on: bed, and. 
the awe-stricken attendants stand gazing: abit as’ 
he; better,-doctor \nske: the wife, 
shivering atthe drawing-room door) He seems more quiet.” 
Much .more, quiet,” (says doctor, soothingly. Lie: 
down here on the sofa for anjhour., | I.sball give my directions. 
to, your. mother, and Lam.very glad. she has: come to be with 
Worn out-slike.in mind and body; the wife, unconseious:of: 
her, bereavement, lies.down. as desired, while the doctor retires 
to. the. dining-room with: her mother ‘and breaks: the: dreadful: 
her; leaving her to reveal it:gently to:her childs!) 
By. this time Chelsea is reached, and the carriage very soon: » 
stops at house situated in a large garden.) The sun is shin-» 
ing, dmightly, and where it falls ion«beds of blooming flowers, 
under the shadow of a tree, stretched on a low couch, is a'« 
fragile-looking boy.of twelveor, thirteen: years of age. His 
lange brown ,eyes, light up with pleasure. as the doctor’ 
he listens eagerly ‘tread on 
walk. . 
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Ah, Fred; my boy, enjoying the perfume of the flowers as 
usual,” cries the doctor, cheerfully, as he draws near. 
how is the leg?’ to DAB 188 Bh!) 
think it is easier, replies ‘boyy looking | 
fully im his faces) 
“ Well, we shall soon: the as he 
hands with Fred's mother, and proceeds to examine the leg,’ 
which has been badly crushed by'an accident. |“ Allsright,” 
he says; after a while; deep breath; 
You »won’t have to cub it: off”: ‘the ber, turing’ 
- The blood rushes: back to the little fellow’s on as he hears 
the joyful news, and bursting into'tears' (the: has shed)’ 
he hides his:face upon his mother’s: bosom)‘ 
Now, Fred, niust: bustles the 
brushes away a tear that starts to his own eyes!’ Here’ is” 
the book promised: yon ; it is full of wonders 
in it, and fancy yourself backw oodsman, ‘that is all:—Good: 
bye,| my dear will give’ ‘you his ‘arin to 
church yet, and: walk! stoutly. beside: you his! own 
and the doctor departs, leaving: the°> mother ‘and 
a tearful embrace, while their streaming eyes go up in thanks?” 
givings, which their voices are:as ‘yet unable'to utter? 
Again the carriage stops at'a house 
are seen at the window. (Death ‘has been “a 
that suburban shome, bearing ‘away the father in hie’ 
embrace; and as the doctor:cdmes down-stairs 
when he glances at the little figures clad im black; forhé 
that ina few: days, ' perhaps ‘they owill ‘be 
alse: wol a bedetetta sort lo wobada edt 
‘The last: tocaoprebty: cottage! ‘Roses and jasmine” 
cluster: round) the: windows;°hnd looks sfairowithouty bub! 
within, little crib, a! fairchained; ‘lovely child ties guspitiy 
for breath ; croup has seized and as she 
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grasp her agonized parents hang over her despairingly ; she is 
the only one of three, two having already yielded up their lives 
to the same destroyer. The doctor examines the little sufferer 
with a critical eye, and then turning hopefully to the parents 
observes, “ She has improved since last night ; go on carefully 
with the remedies, and | have every expectation that she will 
be all right in a few days ; it 1s a spasmodic attack.” 

Leaving renewed hope where agony and despair had been, the 
doctor drives home, to receive visiting patients, occupying him- 
self once more with his book. 

After a fatiguing day he has just retired to rest, when he is 
summoned in all haste to the nobleman to whom his first visit 
in the morning had been paid. Feeling that no time is to be 
lost he hastens to his bedside, but sees at a elance that all hope 
is over; the gout has seized the very citadel of life; and after 
a few hours’ anguish the poor martyr to his own appetites has 
passed away. | 

As the doctor leaves the house a messenger, a servant of the 
second visited patient, arrives, sent on from his own house after 
him. From him he learns that his mistress is very ill, and must 
see him directly. The weary doctor drives to her door, and 
ascends to her room. What a sight meets his view! Arrayed 
in her gauzy ball dress, the poor votary of fashion is laid on her 
bed, the crimson life-blood streaming from her pallid lips. A 
low sigh heaves her bosom as she meets the doctor's horrified 


look, and then alli is still—she has paid for her folly with her 


life. 


Sadly the doctor descends the stairs and reaches home, 
with sleep banished from his eyes. Nevertheless he must try 
to rest, for but a few hours will elapse until eager eyes and 
anxious hearts will anticipate the arrival of “the doctor's 


carriage.” JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 
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“There remaineth therefore a Rest to the People 


To “ Him who sits upon the throne i 
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To those who love the Lord 
We know a rest remains ; 

‘Tis promised in the Word of truth, 
Release from all their pains. 


Then fight the “ fight of faith,” 
Nor tedious think the strife; 
“Tf faithful unto death,” we know 
Ours is the “ crown of life.” 


In gospel armour clad, 
Now for the conflict stand ; 
His grace will soon enable us 
To gain the promised land. 


‘Tis o’er; the conflict ceased, 
The blood-bought victory won ; 
And now the faithful warriors shine 
In brightness like the sun. 


With rapturous song they cry, 
“Salvation to our King ;” 


Let loud hosannas ring, f 
Who are these radiant ones, a 
And whence their bright array ? 


Why all these joyful songs of praise ? 
With eager voice we say. 


“These,” says the shining guide, | 

~ “ From fiery trial came ;” 
Enduring tribulation great 
For Christ their Saviour’s name, | 


And now before the throne ”’ | 
In robes of white they stand, 
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And serve Him day and night 
Who brought them to this land. 


Hunger no more they feel, 
Nor long for cooling streams ; 
Nor ever shall the scorching sun 
» Exhaust them by its beams. 


‘The Lamb amid the throne ”’ 
Will all their wants supply ; 
“ And God-himself shall wipe away 
‘The tears from every eye,”’ 
Then fear not trials here, 
Ye servants of the Lord ; 
You too shall “ reap if wearying not”’ 
(Tis promised in God’s word). 


— 


Che Soldier, or Permit Crab. 


Tur curious little animal called the “Soldier,” and some- 
timés the “ Hermit” crab, is well worthy of an inquiry into 
its life and habits. It is found chiefly in the West Indies, 
but the rambler by the sea-shore in our own country will 
often discover it. The “soldier” is very different in shape to 
the common species of crab ; it is long in form like the lobster, 
‘but is unprovided with a shell, except on the nippers, which 


are hard and strong, and placed in the front part of its body 


like the claws of the lobster: One of these nippers is as thick 
as the thumb of a man, and with it the little creature is able 
to pinch with great force. The soldier crab is about four 
inches long, and its tail, which is pointed, is covered with 
a rough skin. The absence of a shell would render those crea- 
tures very liable to injury, were it not that nature, in denying 
them that covering, has given them a wonderful amount of 
instinct, by the light of which they are led to provide them- 
selves with places of shelter, the vacant shells of other 
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creatures being selected by them with great care for their 
habitations. In the West Indies, at a certain time in the 


year, the soldier crabs descend from the mountains to the sea- 


shore to furnish themselves with new shells. Here, also, they 
provide for their offspring, placing the little ones in shells for 
their protection. This important business attended to, the 
parents proceed to provide themselves with new houses. Kor 
this purpose they crawl about the shore with their old habi- 
tations hanging on their tails, a great part of their naked 
bodies being exposed to view, and bearing witness to the fact 
that they have very much outgrown their places of abode. A 
shell must be found by each too fully grown soldier, large 
enough to cover—like a coat of mail—his poor defenceless 


body, and yet not so large as to be unmanageable or in- 


convenient. This, as it may be supposed, is no easy matter, and 
the soldier is seen parading along the beach, stopping at one 
shell after another, turning them over and examining them, 
until at last he reaches one that he thinks will smt him, when 
he slips his tail out of its old house and fits it into the new 


one. Should this also prove a “bad fit,’ he returns to his’ old | 


shell again, and so goes on trying until he finds a habitation 
to suit him, into which he introduces himself, and takes posses- 
sion in all due form, tail foremost. But this desirable end is 
not always arrived at so peaceably; for instance, two soldiers 
sometimes take a fancy to the same mansion, and then a sharp 
battle takes place for the lease, both clapping their nippers 
violently as they pinch each other with vicious force, biting and 
striking until one is vanquished, when the conqueror quickly 
turns his tail—not to his enemy, but to the house to which 
he has won the right, and backs into it; after which he struts 
two or three times in all his glory heckwant and forward 
before his baffled and envious foe. 

It is very difficult to induce “ soldier,” or “ hermit” crabs 
to leave their habitations, but when you can succeed in doing 


80, nothing can be more forlorn or miserable than their appear- 


ance as they drag themselves about in the most abject man- 
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ner, seeming thoroughly ashamed of themselves and their 


degraded-looking tails, divested of the armour that had bidden_ 


them from view. Let the curious among our young friends 
beware, however, how they take advantage of the apparent 
humility of the disbanded “soldier,” for if they venture within 
reach of his nippers he will give them good cause to remember 
him. Let them also remember not to put the valorous 


“ soldier’’ or timid “ hermit’”’ (as they may choose to call him) 


into fresh water, if they wish to preserve him, for the moment 
he is immersed in such an unusual element, he withdraws 


himself from his shell, and trying to hide himself in some 


obseure spot, after a few faint efforts to escape, slowly yields 
to his fate and dies. 
J. 


‘Duties and Pleasures. 


ONCE upon a time, a party of friends went, on a pleasant 


summer day, a long excursion, in the course of which they 
visited a perfect little ivy-covered church, with massive but- 
tresses and square Saxon tower, and with its vicarage tenanted 
by the hereditary vicar—the second son of the neighbouring 


_ squire,—as perfect in its embowered, flowery, cottage lovelli- 


ness. 

A wayfarer, scanning the party as they made their way 
through the churchyard, hailed the driver of the carriage, left 
solitary by the roadside, putting to him ihe pertinent question, 
in the local dialect, “Are the aeangeay weddingers or plea- 
surers ? 

“ Pleasurers,”’ answered the man, smasiptly, neither of the 
speakers contemplating: the poannitty of a combination of the 
classes. 

“ Because, if they are pleasurers, tell them yonder is Sir 
James Greme’s grave,’ communicated the volunteer cicerone, 


obligingly. 
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Odd enough seemed the association between the “ pleasurers” 


and the grave, which was to render a visit to it something 


quite in their way, an additional source of enjoyment to them ; 

but I am going to ask you to do something which to many 
people would sound odder still,—to make pleasures of your 
duties, and duties of your pleasures. Believe me, if you are 
not able to do so, the duties will soon dwindle into compulsory 
tasks, dull, irksome, unrelenting, grim; the pleasures will wax 
hollow, heartless, vacant of all real satistaction and gladness. 
I think that duties and pleasures were meant to be thus 
blended, thus to interlace and run into each other hke weft 
and woof, shade and sunshine. An old English writer has 
a very beautiful picture of a shepherdess, in whom duties and 
pleasures, virtue and charm, are exquisitely united, and so 
softly and delicately wrought in, that you can hardly trace the 
point of union between—the many songs, and the many 


_ prayers—“ but short ones.’’ Shepherdesses, even milk-maids, 
have become well-nigh as obsolete as fairies, but I should trust 


such women, like the blossoms of the gorse, are always in 
season. 


It seems to me that the first thing to ascertain clearly is, 
what your duties are, what their relation to each other, and 


_ how best to turn them into pleasures. 


Certainly I hope that not any reasonable girl, except in jest, 


would tell me that she has no duties, that she lives, like the 


beasts which perish, for selfish ease and gratification, whether 
in sense like them, or in human soul. But there are wont to 
be considerable uncertainty and misconception with gifts as to 
what their duties are, and how they stand to each other; and 
1 am sure there are often great, grievous, hampering, perplex- 
ing mistakes as to pleasures, treating them almost as ‘sins, 


_ altogether as weaknesses, and not as freely bestowed bounties, 


and as enjoined, nay, commanded privileges from Him ‘who 

giveth us all things richly to enjoy. sepa) 
The first duty of you and of every reasonable creature is 

surely to your Maker, Preserver, Redeemer, Sanctifier; and 
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were we not, alas! unutterably alienated by sin from the 
source of all good, there would be no difficulty in proving that_ 


here the highest duty and the purest pleasure are one. Our 
God and Father reconciled to us in the Lord, and the Holy 
Spirit promised to us, not only are our affections and services 


His by right, but what should equal or approach the comfort, 


the peace, the happiness of knowing Him—our reconciled 
Father, very pitiful and of tender mercy, pitying us “ like asa 
father pitieth his children,” ever near us, bending down to us, 
watching over us, loving us, caring for us, with infinitely more 
than an earthly father’s love and care? And who could feel 
the best of friends, great and powerful, ever near her, and not 
daily and hourly thank Him for His grace, contide to Him her 
cares, rely upon Him to make all mght at last, as He has 
already made the great wrong of man’s condition right, by the 


elonious obedience and atonement in the person of the Son? 


Again, who could retain the blessed consciousness of such 
a divine, immortal Friend, Brother, Father, without seeking 
daily to recall His words, study His acts, remind herself of 
His laws—as illustrations of His character,-as constantly 
renewed messages and. intimations of His will from. heaven to 
earth, from the great God the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Ghost, to her—a poor, humble, helpless, simple 
girl, whom He loves, because of His very greatness and her 
very littleness, and in His royal condescension ? 

I dé not know if you have ever read a description of, far less 
seen, a copy of Albrecht Durer’s illustration of ‘ Melancolia,” 
with the noble drooping woman’s figure broken-hearted and 
despairing—around and on every side the discoveries and 
attainments of human intellect, spheres, levers, charis, &., 
but with the great craving unmet, the great riddle—why man 
is gifted, wayward, miserable, and born to die—unsolved. 

That yearning and that problem the Bible promises to meet 
and read, and keeps its promise, making allowance for the 
frailty which cannot follow, except within certain bounds and 
under certain conditions, where God leads. 
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Think, if men would live in the spirit of the great Founder 
of the Christian religion, how the kingdom of heaven would 
come down to earth in as far as perfect reasonableness, perfect 
bravery, gentleness, generosity, purity, tenderness, are con- 
cerned. (Do you try to live in the same spirit, and you wall 
find the kingdom, of heaven descend and open to you.) What 
a transformed earth, and -how like the time to the golden age, 


which good men of all ages have dreamt of and sighed for! 


Well might St. Peter say, “ Lord, to whom shall we go, save 


unto Thee? for Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


It is the whole Bible, the whole system of Christianity, 


which thus fills up the aching void, and stays for ever the 


gnawing of the vultures of.sin and sorrow in man’s weary, 
restless heart. A part of the Bible will not doit. The Bible 
without the atonement, is a Bible for unfallen men and 
women ; without the divinity of the Lord, and the work of the 
Holy Ghost, it might be a Bible which would profit angels in 
strength, but it would be of little. avail even to human giants, 


who, from the cradle to the grave, however their pride may 


shrink from confessing it, must stagger and stumble, and own 


_ their fatal weakness, and trust to another’s rod and staff. 


The way, the single way, to make your duties pleasures is 
to do them thoroughly, earnestly, devotedly, and then the 
very entireness of their fulfilment, as. far as mortal fulfilment 
can be entire; the sense of something begun, something done, 
of the capacity for self-denial, of working for and with another, 
and that other the Great Worker, brings freedom, quietness, 
assurance, and the joy of the husbandman in the time of 
harvest. Work, which was a curse on the sinner, becomes 
a blessing on the ransomed and redeemed man. : 
Now, as for your pleasures, I would fain have you take 
them—not stealihily, fraudulently, as it were, not as winked-at 
sins, but with the simplicity and security, with the frankness 
and gladness of privileged children ; take them as God’s gifts, 
which it is part of your duty as well as your privilege to take 


—not as the devil’s snares. What you regard as sin becomes 
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which not only delighted Wedgewood, but which were equal in 
beauty and simplicity to some of his latest and best works. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was President of the Royal Academy, and _ 
had noticed the ability ofthe young man. But Sir Joshua was 
a bachelor, and Flaxman, at the age of twenty-seven, married. 
_“ Blaxman,” said Sir Joshua, “you are now ruined for an 
artist Flaxman had selected a wife who admired ber 
band’s genius, and who had inspired him with intenser love for 
his work by her kind, cheerful, and noble spirit. Half in play 
Flaxman told her he had intended to be a great artist, but that 
Ann Denham had ruined him, and that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had told him so. “A great artist you shall be,” said his wife; 
“we will werk and economise, and you shall go to Rome.” 
They did work and economise for five years, and then the 
artist and his wife set out for Rome. His fame now rapidly 
increased, lucrative commissions poured in, and these he exe- 
euted with such ability that Banks, who then stood first asa 
sculptor, said, “ This little man cuts us all out!” He was now 
elected member of the Royal Academy, gradually added €o his 
stock of Jearning, became a man of high intellect, stood 
_ supreme in his art, and was elected Professor of Sculpture to 
the Royal Academy. In his early days everything seemed 
against him, his first efforts were failures ; in after days success 
was long before it placed him beyond the reach of poverty ; 
yet, by patient industry and economy, attended by the blessing 
of God, he succeeded in reaching the topmost place in his pro- 
fession. Ww. 

“Monat Inpivence or Epvcation.—I think we may assert that in a hun- 
dred men, there are more than ninety who are what they are, good or bad, 
from the instruction they have received. It is on education that depends 
the great difference observable among them. The least and most impercept- 
ible impressions received in our infancy, have consequences very important, 
and of a long duration. It is with them, as with a river, whose water we 
can easily turn, by different canals, in quite opposite courses; so that from 
the insensible direction the stream receives at its souree, it takes different 
directions ; and at last arrives at places far distant from each other.— Locke. 
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Waiting for Others, 


those things which militate. most seriously 
‘the interests of religion, is the waiting for others to do their 
duty before we do ours, or waiting uutil some one takes the 
first step. The young professor waits for the old professor— 
the poor and the plain for his brother of higher degree—the 
unlearned for his liberally educated brother; here the man of 
gifts—here the man of ease must be waited for—there the man 
of office, the elder and the deacon. The consequence is, many 
a step, or measure, or course of duty, called for in the state of 


the church, is neglected, and the interests of the kingdom — 


suffer. Now is not all this wrong, most decidedly wrong? 
We acknowledge that some men, from their situation and 
peculiarly favouring circumstances, should be patterns to all 
others—but if they neglect their obvious duty, will that excuse 
the unfaithfulness of others? Are not our responsibilities 
personal? When we profess discipleship, do we engage to 
follow others, and only act as they precede, or do we individu- 
ally pledge ourselves to lives of unceasing activity? If we 
would have religion flourish, we must go back to the principles 
of our engagements—we must feel we have each a work to do 


—and to this, irrespective of the neglect of others, we should | 


promptly address ourselves—woe unto us if, under the fear of 
singularity, the interests of religion suffer.. Oh, if we could 


only see every man constantly in his place, and on all occasions 


where he may advance the eause of Christ, acting out for him- 
self the principles of the Gospel, how delightful the result!— 
how beautiful would the vine of the Lord’s planting appear, 
and how many would rejoice to partake of its pleasant fruits. 


Purasure or Pueastne.—We all live upon the hope of some- 


body ; and the pleasure of pleasing ought to be greatest, and, at least, 


always will be greatest, when our endeavours are exerted in inward of 
our duty. 
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éstimated. .. For,a long course of years astronomical sthiehaeitall that 
the distance was between ninety-six and ninety-eight millions of miles. 
All the. time, however, there were some doubts. entertained, and we are 
now positively assured that. ninety-one millions of miles is about our real 
distance. 


Oxip Brnizs.—-It was the custom beforethe time of Wycliffe to incorporate 
comments with the text, distinguishing the explanatory parts by a dine under- 
neath. The following verse is taken from an old manuscript Bible:— 
*‘Blynde men seen, crokid men mandren, mesels ben maad clene, deef men 
heeren, deed: men rysen agcin, pore men ben taken to prechynge of the 


, | | | gospel, or ben maad kepers of the gospel.’’—Matt. xi. 5, 
| - Nevsoxw.—-At the battle of the Nile Nelson received a severe wound on 
Tt | the head. The great effusion of blood caused an apprehension that the © 


wound was mortal. Nelson himself thought so. A large flap of skin from 
the forehead, cut from the bone, had fallen over his eye, and the other being 
blind, he was in total darkness. When he was carried down to the cockpit, 
: the surgeon, in the midst of a seene searcely to be conceived, instantly 
Wg quitted the poor fellow then under his hands, that he might attend the 
ud Admiral. ‘No,’ said Nelson. ‘I will take my turn with my brave 
uf fellows;’’ nor would he suffer his wound even to be examined till every 
—— man previously wounded was properly attended to. | 


if _ Tea.—This shrub is indigenous to the mountainous region of Southern 
t China. It has long been cultivated in Japan, in the Burmese Empire, and 
Wg on the eastern borders of Thibet, and of late years it has been successfully 
id introduced into Assam. The inhabitants of Eastern Asia use tea at every. 
ia meal, and drink it for refreshment at all hours of the day. In China alone 
| the annual consumption amounts to 300,000,000 pounds, and the annua! 
| export from China to Europe is estimated at 50,000,000 pounds additional. 
| Orre.—At three o'clock on a summer's morning the lad was up and 
| sketching with chalk and charcoal; all the rest of the day he spent at the 
ft bottom of a saw-pit assisting in cutting wood. Dr. Wolcot at last heard of 
a | the lad’s genius and industry, presented him with pencils, colours, and 
; canvas, and fairly set him going as an artist. In later days, when Opie 
tf became professor of painting in the Royal Academy, he was asked by a 
. | showy student what he mixed his colours with. Mr. Opie bluntly replied, 
| * With brains, sir.” 
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Hllustrations of Scripture, 


"HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS SCRIPTURE. 


Lend die the Lord God of gods, He He 


shall know ;.if it be in rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord; (save 
us not this day).’"—Josh. xxii, 22. 


When James IT. liad carried on his tyranny’ until his subjects could ‘no 
longer submit to it, they sought for’some one to deliver them. ' The Duke 
of Monmouth, one of Charles IT.’s illegitimate sons, believed this was a 
favourable time to return from his exile in Holland, and at the same time 
assert his right to the crown of England. ‘He’ brought with him a vain and 
eccentric man named Fergusson, by whose evil influence and advice Mon- 
mouth was led to the performance of acts which were as offensive to the 


country he proposed to serve as they were to. the tyrannical king. He. 


issued an absurd proclamation, and afterwards declared himself king. . The 
rebels collected at Bridgewater, and the royalists a few miles off on Sedge- 
moor. The battle was fought on Monday, 6th July, 1685, and on the 
Sunday preceding, the preachers who had joined the rebel ranks dispersed 
themselves among the misguided peasants, and delivered sermons to them. 
The army of six thousand was divided into convenient portions for the pur- 
pose of listening to these men. They preached in’ red coats, and their 
swords were dangling at their sides. Among those who attracted the 
greatest numbers and attention was the wild fanatic, Fergusson, who chose 
as his text on that occasion the words already quoted. W. H. 


Goopty Raiment.—That which chiefly deceived Isaac was the smell of 
his son’s raiment. Esau’s “ goodly raiment’’ had been left at home in the 
pais! of his mother, and she dressed up her son Jacob in them to assist in 
ne ia the blind patriarch. It is likely some aromatic herbs had been 

id up with the clothes, and that Isaac was familiar with the smell of 
them. Itis customary in many places eyen at the present day to deposit 
thyme, lavender, &c., in wardrobes, to communicate an agrecable scent. Old 
MSS. obtained ti the East frequently contain leaves, and sometimes. 
_ whole sprigs of aromatic plants to perfume the books and prevent. the worms 
from destroying them. 
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eee ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Anzcpores or TRravEeLLens.— Among the Pyramids.—The pyramids of 
Egypt are justly reckoned among ‘*the wonders of the world.’” When, why 
and by whom they were erected afe among the secret things that haye 
puzzled antiquaries for above 2,000 years, and are not likely to be unravelled 
now. They are built upon a platform of rock, which rises above the level 


of the adjacent plain; the largest of them is 480 feet in height, and its base © 


covers eleven acres of ground. The second in magnitude is 456 feet high, 
and the third 218 feet. These are all near the small town of Ghizeh, south. 


west of Cairo, and many smaller ones are in the same neighbourhood, © 


Many descriptions of them have been given by enterprising travellers: the 
one we have selected is taken from the travels of Dr. E. D. Clarke :—“ With 
what amazement did we survey the vast surface that was presented to us 
when we arrived at this artificial mountain, which seemed to reach the 
clouds! Already some of our party had begun the ascent, and were paus- 
ing at the tremendous depth which they saw below. One of our military 
companions, after having surmounted the most difficult part of the undertak- 


ing, became giddy in consequence of looking down from the elevation he had 


attained, and. being compelled to abandon the project, he hired an Arab to 
assist him in effecting his descent. The rest of us, more accustomed to the 
business of climbing heights, with many a halt for respiration, and many an 
exclamation of wonder, pursued our way towards the summit. The mode of 


ascent has been frequently described, and yet from the questions that are ~ 
often proposed to travellers, it does not appear to be generally understood. | 


The reader may imagine himself to be upon a staircase, every step of which, 
to a man of middle stature, is nearly breast high, and the breadth of each 
step is equal to its height; consequently the footing is secure, and although 
a retrospect in going up be sometimes fearful to persons unaccustomed to 
look down from any considerable elevation, yet there is little danger of fall- 
ing. In some places, indeed, where the stones are decayed, caution may be 


required, and an Arab guide is always necessary to avoid a total interrup- 


tion ; but, upon the whole, the means of ascent are such that almost every 
one may accomplish it. Our progress was impeded by other causes. We 
carried with us a few instruments, such as our boat-compass, thermo- 
meter, a telescope, &c. ; these could not be trusted in the hands of the Arabs, 
and they were liable to be broken every instant. At length we reached the 
topmost tier, to the great delight and satisfaction of all the party. Here we 
found a platform 32 feet square, consisting of nine large stones, each 
of which might weigh about a ton, although they are much inferior 
in size to some of the stones used in the construction of this pyramid. 
Travellers of all ages have here inscribed their names; some are written in 
Greek, many in French, a few in Arabic, one or two in English, and others 
in Latin. We were as desirous as our predecessors to leave a memorial of 
our arrival. It seemed to be a tribute of thankfulness due for the success of 
our undertaking, and presently every one of our party was seen busy in 
adding the inscription of his name. AT JIU 66 | 
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The Victoria Falls, 


ON THE RIVER ZAMBESI. ee 


| — the journeys of Dr. Livingstone in South ‘Abii: : 
the native people frequently spoke to him about these wonder- 


ful falls, one of the chiefs asking him, “ Have you smoke that 
sounds in your country ?”? the neighbouring tribe, amongst 
whom he was staying in 1855, regarding them with strange 
emotions of awe, hardly daring to approach them. But before 


ing this marvellous work of the Almighty’s creative hand, In 


the place, taken more accurate measurements, and recorded, 
after a more leisurely examination, the chief peculiarities of 


most remarkable natural phenomenon. 


The river is at this point a broad and rapid stream, measur- 
ing 1,860 in width, its banks on the right-and left rising some 
300 feet, and clothed with luxuriant tropical vegetation. This 
immense sheet of water suddenly plunges down a deep crack 


_ some 360 feet deep, and not more than 80 yards wide, extend- — 
_ ing the whole width of the stream. The river, irideed, as you — 


approach it from above, disappears, and the view beyond is 


that of a boundless horizon covered with trees and thickets, 
the growth of ages. It is as though the Thames at London 
_ Were to plunge into a chasm running at right angles toits — 


general course, and then were earried along some thirty miles 
in the same direction, seething and roaring between steep 
banks of black basaltic rock, only a hundred feet apart from 


one another.. In looking down into the'fissure, which can be 


accomplished from an island near the centre of the stream, 
nothing is visible but a dense white cloud, often displaying on 
its surface one or more bright rainbows; and from this cloud 
great jets of vapour, exactly like steam, mount, up to a height 
of two or three hundred 


leaving that part of the country he determined upon examin- 


his subsequent exploration of the river he has again reached © 
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P44 THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


shower, wetting the observers to the skin. The sides of this 
great crack are in most parts perpendicular, and the upper 
edges worn away by the constant rush and fall of the water, 
but on the opposite side to that from which you look, and 


which is covered with trees and grasses, the edge is perfectly 


clear and unbroken nearly throughout, as though the rent had 
been but recently made. Where the columns of vapour rise, as 
they do in several places, the mass of water leaps quite clear of 


the rock, and forms a thick, unbroken, snow-white fleece all the — 
way to tle bottom. 


These descending masses Dr. Livingstone 
compares to the appearance of myriads of small comets rush- 


‘ing on in one direction, each drawing after it a long tail of. 


foam. The noise of these falling waters may be hens miles 
away, and the columns of vapour seen from afar. The whole 


district is regarded by the natives with feelings of superstition, 
‘as the immediate abode of the gods, and on the island in the 


centre of the stream the chiefs offered up prayers and sacri- 
fices, choosing their places of prayer within the sound of the 
roar of the cataract and in sight of the bright bows of the 
cloud. The whole scene is so beautiful as to impress the visitor 
with the conviction that nowhere else can such elements be 
brought together. 

But what becomes of this great mass of water after it has 
plunged into this narrow crevice? It passes off through a 
narrow rent to the east of the central island on the opposite side 
in a zigzag from left to right and right to left. The waters 
in the deep fissure below are at first pent up in the narrow 
channel into which they have fallen, which must be of great 


depth to contain them, then meet and pass out through this nar- | 


row opening with an apparently slow churning motion, passing 


on in a course confined by high battlements of black rock for 


many miles. The land beyond the falls retains the same level 


as the river bed, and through this the crevice continues, bend- 
ing again and again, so that the stream doubles and runs m 
nearly parallel lines, the ridge dividing the waters being in some 
places so narrow as that it would be difficult to pass along it. 
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Chapters of French DPistory, 
NAPOLEON BON APARTE. 


We know comparatively little of the early days of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but the little we do know indicates pretty clearly 
the tendency of his nature. ‘His playthings were models of 
cannons; his education was a military one; his games at 
school were sham fights He was only twenty years old when 
the French Revolution broke out, and the terrible earnestness 


of that struggle soon roused within him the desire for military 


employment. Whatever may have been his principles at this 


time, it is certain he had no sympathy with the rabble that 


insulted Louis XVI. at the Tuileries on the 20th June, 1792. 


When he saw the unfortunate king wearing the red cap of 


liberty which had just been pushed to him on the end of a 
pike, he indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ The wretches! they should 


cut down the first five hundred with grape-shot, and the re- - 


mainder would soon take to flight!” His first important 
military command was at the siege of Toulon, where he was 
appointed to command the artillery. Toulon had declared for 
the king, and, after his execution, instead of obeying the 
orders of the Convention, had invited the fleets of England 
and Spain to assist them in their opposition. A long and 
difficult operation, in which two commanders had already 


failed, was accomplished speedily and successfully by Napo- 


leon. The combined fleets were destroyed or dispersed ; the 
city was taken, and the inhabitants were given up to the fury 
of the Convention. Napoleon’s reputation dates from this 
time, though uninterrupted success did not attend him. His 


military superiors became jealous of him; he was arrested on 
some trifling pretext, and for a time his name was struck off 


the list of generals. Want of employment was soon followed 

by want of money, and his poverty loudly proclaimed itself in 

the shabbiness of his dress and the meanness of his lodgings. 
Having been insulted and neglected for upwards of a year, 
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- he was chosen by his friend Barras as his second in command. 


Success again attended “the little corporal,’ as his soldiers 
called him; he was made general of a division, and shortly 
after, the Bony ention gave him the command of the army of 
Italy. He found it in a defeated and disorganized condition, 
but so rapidly did he improve it, that within the next eighteen 
months he conquered four armies, each stronger than his own. 
The result of this marvellous career of victory was the treaty 
of Campo Formio, which secured te France the Austrian 
Netherlands, the Ionian Islands, and extensive territories in 
Italy. Success again aroused jealousy among his superiors, 
but his popularity was now so great that to degrade him 
would have been a dangerous step. The Directory, the body 
that now governed France, gave him the command of an army 
for the conquest of Egypt. This was quite agreeable to the 
young general, who soon completed the work assigned him ; 
he took Alexandria, won the battle of the Pyramids, and sub- 
jugated the whole of Egypt. As his prospects improved his 
ambition was more fully roused, and he determined to have a 
hand in the management of state affairs. The Republic had 
now been in existence eight years, had tried several forms of 
government, and was now becoming thoroughly tired of the 
Directory. Seizing a favourable moment, Napoleon suddenly 
appeared in Paris, became at once the leader of a powerful 
party, upset the Directory, and on 9th November, 1799, being 
now thirty years old, he caused himself to be named First 
Consul. Three years of victory followed, Italy was added to 


the conguests of the First Consul, and his grateful country- 


men rewarded him with making him Consul for life. In 1804 
he was proclaimed Emperor of the French. Pius VII. went 
to Paris to assist at the coronation, expecting, of course, to 
place the crown on the Emperor’s head. To this Napoleon 
would not submit; he placed it on with his own hand, and 


insisted also on crow ning his consort Josephine. Six monthe- 


later he crowned himself King of Italy at Milan. The battle 
of Austerlitz was followed by the treaty of Presburg, where, 
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on 26th December, 1805, Venice was given | up to France. 


The aggrandizement of his family now became one of the 


objects of his life. He made his brother Joseph king of 
Naples, and his brother Louis he placed on the throne of 
Holland. The kingdom of Westphalia was created by him, 
and his brother Jerome proclaimed king. Murat, a baker’s 


‘son, who in those stormy days had distinguished himself as a 


soldier, married Napoleon’s sister Caroline; a throne must 
therefore be provided for him. Charles IV. and his family 
were removed from Spain, the vacant throne was filled by 


Joseph Bonaparte, and Murat became king of Naples. 


While success attended this wonderful man he was not only 


idolized by the French, but the most powerful monarchs of 
Europe sought his friendship. Alexander I. of Russia was 


his declared friend; Denmark was honestly attached to him ; 


the Emperor of Austria: gave him his daughter to wife; the 


King of Prussia was his most humble servant; Pius VII. gave 
him his fatherly blessing, and all the smaller powers of the 
Continent submitted to his dictation. There were, however, 
some causes of uneasiness ; Spain objected to the king that 


had been forced upon her, and England was the open and 
avowed enemy of the great conqueror. With the aid of Eng- 


land, Spain kept up a war with the French for five years, at 


the close of which France had lost 400,000 men, and in the 


end was repulsed. This beginning of sorrows was sufficient 
to shake the friendship of many of Napoleon’s professed friends. 
Sweden withdrew from him; some of his French admirers 
began to murmur; and the old Pope, having been stripped 
of his temporal dominions by this self-willed son of the Church, 
gathered courage from these signs of coming evil to excom- 
municate him. That, however, which completed Napoleon’s 
downfall was his Russian campaign. He longed to dominate 
over the whole of Europe, to have the seat of his western 
empire in Paris, and to make Moscow his head quarters in the 
east. He soon found means of quarrelling with Alexander, 


and to attain the object of his ambition, he led an army of 
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400,000 soldiers into Russia. The Russian generals had two 
large armies in the field; but they decided on retreating before 
the invaders, harassing their flank and rear, and trusting to 
the severity of a Russian winter to complete the work of 
destruction. This policy proved so destructive to the French 
army, that when it did succeed in reaching Moscow only 
100,000 men remained, and these were utterly exhausted, 
Napoleon remained a month in Moscow, hoping to receive 
overtures for peace from Alexander. No such request reached 
him; a rigorous Russian winter was rapidly approaching, and 


the sound of Russian cannon at last forced him to commence | 


a humiliating retreat. [Fresh horrors befell the victims of 
Napoleon’s ambition during that retreat, and when, in Decem- 
ber, 1812, the frontiers were reached, only 3,000 soldiers re- 
mained of the vast army which six months before had threatened 
to subjugate the Russian empire. The certainty that Napo- 
leon’s._ power was broken led his former allies to join his 
enemies. “They continued their opposition till Paris was 
taken and Napoleon was exiled. When the fallen Emperor 


was informed that Elba was to be his future home and the 


extent of his.dominion, he exclaimed to those about him, 


“Who knows anything about Elba? Look out what books: 


or charts ean inform us about Elba.” He ascertained that 


his new kingdom was an island in the Mediterranean, sixty 


miles in circumference, and containing about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. | | 
On his downfall none seemed to rejoice more than the 


French themselves ; they opened the gates of Paris to his. 


conquering foes; the Senate declared that he had forfeited 


the throne; his generals refused to obey his orders; his ser- 


vants gave in their adhesion:to the Bourbons. On his way to 
Elba, his subjects, who had previously idolized him, threatened 
to drag him from his carriage and tear him to pieces. “ Perish 
the tyrant! Down with the butcher of our children!” rang 
in iis ears till he reached Frejus, in the south of France. 
From this port. he sailed on 24th April, 1814, and reached his 
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new home in ten days, declaring himself thankful that he had 
escaped from the ungrateful French. The objects he had ever 
kept in view were neither the glory of God nor the good of 
his fellow-creatures: his policy was a selfish and ambitious 
one; he himself and his family were to be aggrandized, let these 
ends be obtained however they might. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that he met with so little sympathy in his mis- 


fortunes. For a few months after his arrival in Elba he 


seemed to have settled down quietly, and Europe indulged 
the hope that peace would be permanent. ‘This was a delusion. 
That restless spirit which had so long disquieted Europe began 


‘to arrange the means of escape from Elba, and for again re- 
covering What had been lost. He left the island on Sunday 


night, 26th February, 1815, and, on landing in France; found 
the fickle French prepared for him. As he approached the 
capital his army increased ; the generals who were sent out to 
oppose hin went over to his side, taking their troops with 
them; the king and royal family made a hasty escape from 


the Tuileries, and the same evening Napoleon entered the 


palace amid the shouts of armed columns. Another great 
change had taken place in his fortunes; again friends flocked 
in great numbers round him, and he fancied himself again in 
a position for regaining his influence among the nations of 


Europe. The European coalition that had dethroned Bona- 


parte was immediately renewed ; for above three months both 


sides made the most strenuous efforts for the struggle that 


was to rid Europe of an ambitious tyrant, or place it more 
than ever under his power. The final conflict took place on 
the field of Waterloo, where, on the 18th June, 1815, Napo- 
leon’s defeat was so complete that he gave up all hopes of 
success. He escaped from the field of battle, and made several 
attempts to set out for America, but finding escape impos- 
sible, he determined to give himself up to the British, because 
he regarded them as “the most powerful, the most constant, 
and the most generous” of his enemies. What to do with the 
strange character that had thus given himself up was a difficult 
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question. England had to consider its duty to the whole of 
Europe as well as to the man who sought its protection, and it ; 
decided on placing him under such restraint that he would be f 
incapable of again disturbing the peace of mankind. For this 
purpose the island of St. Helena was chosen as the place of  _ 
his permanent exile, and there for six years that restless spirit 4 


pined and fretted, till on the 5th May, 1521, he died. A vio- : 
lent storm of wind and rain was raging outside during the - | 
death-struggle of Napoleon; incoherent expressions now and e 
then escaped from his lips, indicating that in imagination he iA 


was conducting a battle, and the last words he was heard to 
utter were, “ Head of the army!’’ He was laid in the coffin 
in his three-cornered hat and full military dress ; a great stone 
was laid @n his grave, and a solitary willow bent over the tomb 
of him whose ambition had wrought so much mischief in the 


world, and whose history is so full of admonition to others. 

George’s Temptation. : 

CHAPTER X.—THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
SEVERAL weeks passed. Mrs. Aitkin had returned home, — : 
and George was able to walk about a little by the aid of a 
crutches, ghen one day his master, Mr. Phillips, entered the 4 
ward. 4 
‘4 Well, Aitkin,” he said as he took a seat, “I am glad to a. 
see you're getting better, and I hope as this is the first it wil! HN 
also be the last mischief you ever get into. It has been a ‘| 

great trouble to your mother, and I hope that for her sake you i 
will keep out of bad company for the future. You were very | 


near getting into trouble through Hawkins; let this escape be 
a warning to you.’ 

“T hope if ever I get well again, sir, I shall act differently 
altogether,”’ said G eorge. | 


“ Well,” said Mr. Phillips, as he rose to depart, “ I suppose 
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we shall see you back again in a few weeks now you are 
getting on so nicely, but you had better not come direct from 
this place ; take a week in the country first, that will set you 


all right again.” 


George thanked his master warmly ; the last few words had 
taken a great weight off his mind, for he had feared he should 
lose his situation and be obliged to return to the country, 
which he felt very unwilling to do. 

The following day Mr. Rawlins, one of the principal clerks, 
called to see him. 

“So you're coming back, I hear?” he said, after the usual 
inquiries about his health. 

“Yes,”’ answered George, “ T was afraid I should have to go 
back to the country again.’ 

“Then you've not had enough of London yet?” said Mr. 


Rawlins, who wished to draw him into conversation upon this" 


subject. 


“ Had enough of London, s sir?” repeated Georgp,) ina puzzled 


tone; “I don’t quite understand what you mean.” 
“Don’t you,” said the gentlemen; “I mean you are not 
tired of having your own way and doing as you please.” 
“Oh, I understand you now,” answered George; and the 


colour’ rushed to his pale cheeks as he answered, “ Yes, sir, 


I am tired of doing that which I know to be wrong, and I hope 
I shall never act that way again ; God helping me, I will not.’ 

“And He will do so if you seek Him,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
grasping him by the hand; “I was told that you were changed, 
but I wanted to find out for myself before promising to help 
you at all. I suppose you have heard the fate of your old 
companion, Hawkins ?” 


“T heard he was taken up for robbing the firm,” said 
George. 


“He is sentenced to seven years’ transportation,” said Mr. 
Rawlins. “TI went to see him while he was in Newgate, and 
he told me that the first step he took on the downward road 
was robbing his father to go on a Sunday exeursion.” A 
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shudder over. ‘George’ 5 whole frame as “Mr. Rawlit 
Said this. 


© What a narrow escape had? he said; “I 


begin to think, with my oe that this accident was a very 
great mercy.”’ | 


“One of the greatest you have ever had, I should say,” re- 


_ plied Mr. Rawlins. “It is one of the greatest proofs of your 


heavenly Wather’s love and favour towards you. But I must 
not fo what I came to talk to you about. You may as 


well know beforehand what difficulties you are likely to meet 


with ; ‘forewarned,’ you know, is ‘forearmed,’ and I would 


advise you to arm yourself with that armour God has provided 
for all His people ; for you will need it to withstand thetempta- 


tion of Satan, former and ‘your own evil 
heart.” 
“That is the only reason why I should wish to return to the — 
country,” said George; “I have thought once or twice I 
would do so, but I know my ane cannot afford to keep. 
me. 


“YT think it would be better for you to stay in London,” — 


said Mr. Rawlins; “temptations you certainly will meet with, 
but you must remember that although you may be tempted to 
si, no one can make you sin, that is your own free act. I 


know when you return you will be beset by those whom it will 
be your duty to avoid as much as possible, and that is why I 
have come to see you now, that you may know you have one — 


friend in London. I think it would be a good plan to jom an 
evening class, and improve yourself in waiting and arithmetic. 


What do you think?” 


“I should like it very much, sir,” said George, but I can- 
not afford it just yet.” 

“ Oh, the cost is very trifling,” answered Mr. Rawlins. “If 
you will promise to attend regularly, I will pay the first 


_. quarter, and you shall repay me by sending some one else 


by-and-bye, one who may want the help as — as you do. 
Will 
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“Qh yes, and thank you, sir,” answered George, the tears 
filling his eyes. And Mr. Rawlins took his leave, after peace: 
ing to see George again before he went home. 


CHAPTER XI.—CONCLUSION, 


Ir was a happy week that George spent with his mer a 
and sisters, and he returned to London in much better 
health and spirits; in fact, the country air had quite restored 

Mr. Rawlins took care that he should not have the opportu- 

nity of associating with his former companions after business 

hours, for during his absence in the country he had made 

' arrangements for him to attend the evening class he had spoken 

| of, so that his time was fully occupied. George had some 

_ difficulty, however, in breaking away from two or three of his 

gold associates, his cousins especially, and he was strongly 
tempted sometimes, when laughed and jeered at for being so 
strict, to join in a few of their amusements for peace sake. 

_ But again he remembered the evils he had been led into 
before, and asking God for saute and strength, he resisted 
the temptation. 

He discontinued going to his ie 8 on Sunday, and went 
with Mr. Rawlins to the school where that gentleman was — 
teacher, and took his meals with Mrs. Brown the housekeeper. 
Although he found this very dull at first, yet he was far happier 
than he had ever been when out for a Sunday excursion, for 
he now had the approval of his conscience instead of its 
reproaches. 

A year or two passed. Geeren still continued to attend the 
evening classes, and had greatly improved in every branch 
of his education. Mr. Rawlins was much pleased with the 
progress he had made, and his steady application and persever- 
ance. 

About this time a vacancy occurred by one of the junior - 
clerks leaving, and Mr. Rawlins spoke to Mr. Phillips about 
George’s At first that gen-_ 
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tleman would not hear of such a thing, but afterwards 
consented to his being taken a month upon trial. 

“But remember,” said he to Mr. Rawlins, when making 
this concession, “it is only on the understanding that you are 
responsible for his behaviour. - You remember that affair two 


years ago; he has been steadier since, 1 know, but | cannot 


fully trust him.” But Mr. Rawlins did, and so he told Mr. 
Phillips. Perhaps that gentleman might have done the same 
had he had the same opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
George that Mr. Rawlins. had. — 

But, alas! that wrong-doing was remembered by many 
besides Mr. Phillips, and that poor George knew to his cost. 
Many a bitter trial had he been compelled to endure through 
it. Often and often did he have to “rule his heart and keep 
his temper down ;”’ but in the strength and fear of God he 
was living this down, and now many who, when he first came 
back, gave him the “cold shoulder,” or pointed the finger of 
scorn at him as the companion of a thief, would now grasp him 
warmly by the hand, and claim him as their friend. 

He was narrowly watched by many during that month of 


probation,—by some with kindly interest; but others were. 


there who watched his every movement, eager to discover some 
fault or failing; for there were many wishing for the vacant 
situation. 

But the object of all this scrutiny was in happy ignorance ot 
it, or it might have given his enemies an opportunity of finding 
some fault. | 

As it was they could not discover one, and at the end of 
the month George was duly installed as clerk, to the great 
satisfaction of his friend Mr. Rawlins. 

_ And now, youthful reader, my story is finished. Should you 
wish to know more of George Aitkin, I can only tell you that 
he still continues to advance in the confidence of his employers, 
who now trust him as fully as his friend Mr. Rawlins. He is 
a great comfort to his mother, and his sisters look up to him 


asa pattern of all that is good, but he never ceases to regret 
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of 


those months spent in folly and sin following upon that fir 
wrong step, that temptation not resisted. 
| ‘¢‘ Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave.” 
EMMA BOULTWOOD. 


Concerning a Sphinx. 


Let not the reader imagine that we are about to. introduce 
to him a grim-looking image of the olden Sphinx, carved from 
eranite nearly three thousand years ago,—a memorial of 
Egyptian superstition and credulity. Far from it. The Sphinx 
whose history we would lay before you is a real, nota fabu- 
lous creature. It is a strong-winged insect, vivacious, and 
capable of rapid motion. 

That family of our British moths which is called Sphingida, 
or the Sphinxes, is so named from a fancied resemblance be- 
tween their caterpillars and the fictitious creature of which we 


have already spoken. Perhaps the most beautiful, and at the 


same time the most common of this division, is. the privet 


sphinx, or hawk-motb, whose caterpillar may be found on- 


almost any privet hedge, attracting notice from the brightness 
of its colouring. Let us solicit the reader’s attention for a 
while, that we may unfold its life-history. 

The Privet Sphinx first enters the world in the shape of an 
egg, large and*round, deposited with great care by its mother 
upon a privet leaf. When this is hatched, it produces a hand- 
some caterpillar, which, though at first very small, by voracious 
feeding increases rapidly in size and beauty. It may be often 
seen sunning itself upon a twig, and the peculiar Sphinx-fashion 
in which it rests attracts the interest of every by-passer. 

{ts colour is a delicate green, with beautiful purple stripes 
on each side; these are delicately relieved by white, and are 
seven in number. The horn at the tail of this splendid crea- 
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ture is slightly curved, black and shining above, but beneath 
tawny yellow. Should the reader feel disposed to watch the 
habits of these beautiful creatures himself, let him search the 
privet hedges with which he is acquainted, and he cannot fail 


to secure a specimen. Having taken one prisoner, let him pre- | 
pare the following receptacle for it, which is at the same time | 


sitiple and effective. Procuring a common garden flower-pot, 
haying previously covered the hole at the bottom, let him 
fill it about two-thirds with light earth, in order that the 


caterpillar may burrow therein, to pass into the chrysalis 


state. | 

Here it will be found to thrive, provided it is always sup- 
plied with fresh privet ¢wiqs, the caterpillar preferring them for 
a resting-place. Of course the top of the pot must be tied 
down with gauze to prevent its escape, and that carefully, for 
these caterpillars are possessed of no small amount of strength 
and activity in forcing an exit. | 

In the above manner we haye reared numbers of them, and 
almost without exception to the perfect state. 

Rennie relates a story about one of these caterpillars, which 
one is inclined to think should have commenced with, “ In a 
vision once I saw.’’ A certain observer having squeezed a 
caterpillar of this kind under water, until empty and flat as a 
glove, withdrew it, and an hour after was surprised (and well 


he might be) to find that it had plumped up again, and 


resumed its wonted appearance! Probably a stretch of the 


imagination, to which the older naturalists seem to have been 
very liable. 
The chrysalis of the Privet Sphinx is a curious-looking object, | 
- with a beak in front; this appendage is in reality the honey- 


sucking tube folded up compactly within a case. It is a 


smooth brown chrysalis, very. quiescent, so much so as to 


eause the inexperienced collector some uneasiness as to the 
likelihood of its ever becoming a moth. 


‘In the winged state this fine species appears about midsum- 


mer, but being, like most of the Sphinx tribe, a high flier, it 
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is not so often captured as its beautiful caterpillar. We need 


‘not depict its handsome wings to our reader, who is doubtless 


acquainted with them; suffice it to say, that, unlike most 
lepidoptera, there is something in the character of the mark- 
ings which agrees with the delicate purple stripes of the cater- 


| pillar. 


Passing through a crowded thoroughfare last season, our 
attention was attracted to something exceedingly moth-like 


lying upon the pavement. Upon examination it proved to be 
6. specimen of this kind, in perfect condition, but quite dead, 
“a circumstance difficult to explain, except upon the supposition 


that it had been dropped by some bird during its flight; for 


we regret to say that these fine moths are too often made a 


meal of by members of the feathered tribe. 
We once heard one of these moths accused of “biting a 


piece clean out” of a lady’s neck. As it happens, however, 


to be destitute of jaws or any mouth opening whatever, the 
poor insect was incapable of inflicting any wound, and could 
not by any possibility have been guilty of the cruel act. It 
is highly probable that it had mistaken the fair white neck for 
one of its favourite flowers (a lily, perhaps), and was endeavour- 
ing to extract nectar therefrom; and that the wound—if there 
was any—was caused by the frantic clutches of friends remov- 
ing the “obnoxious creature.” 

Let none of those who purpose waite ing insects be unpro- 


_. vided with a microscope. It is indispensable in order to obtain 


4 full insight into that insect beauty which lies beyond the 
region of our natural vision. 

If some of the seales be rubbed from the wings of one of 
these moths, and examined in this way, they will be found 
amply to repay observation. 

The Grear Arrtst’s skill is seen wonderfully displayed in 


_ the varied forms and brilliant colours which they assume to 


the eye. 


There is much of poetry connected with these active crea- 
tures. As an appropriate finale to the above remarks, let us 
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- direct the reader’s attention to the followi ing” lines on the > 
by Mr. Newman :— 
4 ‘When the noble sphinx is resting 
4 On the tree-trunks in the daytime, 
4 All the four wings then meet rooflike. 
They have large and pointed bodies, 
ae Often banded with bright colours. 
$phinxes fly in early evening, 
Nf Sipping sweets from honeysuckles 
And all honey-yielding flowers, 
Hs While they hang in air suspended, 
On their quivering wings suspended.” 
EDWARD J. S. CLIFFORD. 


Earlstwwood Asvlum, 


| - Tnost who travel on the Brighton Railway must have noticed 
ie the handsome pile of buildings at Earlswood, near the Redhill 
it station. This building was erected about seven years since, 
| and is the sole asylum in this country devoted to the education 
| of imbeciles above the pauper class. As the rules of the estab- = 
ie lishment are calculated to exclude all those cases which are 
+ incurable, the visitor must not expect to find here any of the - 
very lowest forms of idiots; these are to be sought in pauper 
asylums, and form the most terrible and loathsome of their 
inmates. 

if At the invitation of Dr. Down, the medical supicintenda 
| we made the tour of the asylum, and certainly we were not 
: { prepared to find anything like the order and the perfect 


it obedience that reigns throughout the whole. Those who have 
\ | seen idiots only in our lunatic asylums and workhouses, where 
fe — they are tolerated rather than treated, would scarcely recognize 
% the nature of the institution. The “boys” and “girls” at 
i g Earlswood put on the appearance of a large school, and they 

| go about their duties with an alacrity and a will that seems 
iB utterly opposed to the usual habits of imbeciles. And, indeed, 
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the change they undergo, after being tutored by the daily 
routine of the-establishment, is often surprising to their in- 


structors themselves. . - 
- The majority of the patients, when admitted, are mischievous 


and destructive in the extreme, destroying their clothes on the | 
slightest provocation, eating their food like beasts, not knowing © 
their right hand from their left, and often deficient in the power 


of performing any volitional act: as to dressing themselves, it 
is quite out of the qhestion. In all these matters they have to 
receive instruction. Instead of tearing his clothes, the patient’s 
destructive habits are turned to some useful purpose; fibrous 


- substances that require to be divided are put into his hands; 


instead of being scolded and beaten for accomplishing his pur- 


be pose, he finds that he is petted and praised, and his very evil 


propensity is made a means of leading him into habits of obe- 
dience and usefulness. 

_ One cannot be in the wards of this institution many minutes 
without perceiving that, whatever may be the age of the 


_ patient, the intellect, in many particulars, is that of a very 


young child. The process of development in them has been 
arrested at a very early stage; consequently they have to be 
instructed in the most elementary offices, and the method of 
instruction is the same we find doing our work so efficiently in 
the nursery. The faculty of imitation is the lever which the 
teachers use in those elementary finger lessons most of the 


inmates have to begin with. Twenty or thirty girls, for in- 


Stance, were busily employed in one of the schoolrooms learn- 
ing to unbutton and to button gaiters, to tie strings, and even 
to pin their clothes together. Some of the children, through 
long practice, can do this perfectly, and these are distributed 
through the ranks of those who are untaught, and at the word 
of command the. lesson begins. On the same principle, the 


_ Cingalese, when they have caught a troop of wild elephants, 


turn some tame elephants among them, and thus they are 
speedily taught to do all that is wanted of them. 
instruction in eating with a knife and fork is given in the 
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same simple manner, and very speedily children that fed them- 


selves, on admission, with their hands, and scarcely knew how 
to do that well, are brought to take their dinner like other 
people. We witnessed the five hundred children in the estab- 
lishment taking this meal, from a small balcony overlooking 
the spacious dining-hall, and we could not detect any one of 
them eating other than properly. "When perfect command of 
the fingers is obtained, they are instructed in classes in the — 
movements of the limbs. The fire that setms to light up the 
dullest face when these exercises are going on is a sure proof 
of the attention being paid to the lesson. The power of atten- — 
tion is one of the feeblest the imbecile possesses ; accordingly, 
it is never distressed in these school lessons—they are hurried 
from one room to another, and constant change is the very — 
essence of success. 


The powers of speech are exercised by what is called the 


“)Dell-pulling lesson.”” The children all imitate, by their 
actions, bell-ringers, and, as they pull, they sing together some | 


such doggrel rhymes as children do in play. This lesson exer- 


_cises the tongue, the lips, and the sense of time and tune; 


for they all sing together, and the ear is rarely distressed by 
any discordance. We could not help comparing the articulate 
and not unpleasing sounds we heard in this bell-pulling lesson 
with the fearful howling, worse than that of wild beasts, which 
once struck our ear as a troop of poor pauper imbeciles passed © 
us in their evening walk. The infinite pains the patients 
require to teach them the most simple actions, which ordinary 
children acquire by themselves almost imperceptibly, is a mea- 
sure of the feebleness of their perceptive qualities. Once having 


| conquered these little preliminary difficulties, their progress is - 
_ more rapid; but still the process is tedious, for it must be re- — 


membered they have to learn everything. Form and colour 
lessons especially are essential, if they are to become work- | 
men and workwomen. Accordingly, the industrial and the 
intellectual lessons go on at the same time. We saw a group 
of lads putting square pegs into square holes, others fitting - 
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~ oval and other forms into corresponding recesses. In this way 
- the eye is taught to appreciate accurately how to fit things to- 
cether. Some of the lads, who show an inclination that way, 
an learn drawing; and we were astonished at nothing so 
much as the very admirable copies of Landseer and Phillips 
we saw done in crayons by one of these students. These pic- 
tures were as perfectly copied as they could have been done by 
any of the prizemen of the Schools of Art. In all probability 
the draughtsman could not sketch the simplest form from 
nature, but, as far as mechanical imitation was concerned, the 
result was perfect. | 

_ All these exercises greatly facilitate the boys in the learning 
of the various handicrafts carried on in the workshops of the 
establishment. The tailors’ shop turns out all the clothes 
used by the inmates, the shoemakers’ shop makes and mends, 
and the carpenters do the repairs and make the articles wanted 
on the premises. One is reminded, at every step we take, of 
the infantile nature of the brains we see around us; all their 
actions, even of men eighteen and twenty, we see repeated in 
our own nurseries by children of three and four. The eager- | 
ness with which the workmen run up and show how well they 
can do what they are about, the pleasure with which a little 
praise is received by them, all testify to the arrest of develop- 
ment their brains have undergone at a very early age. 
Although the training they have experienced leads them to 
habits of industry and obedience, which assimilate them in 
their movements to ordinary boys and girls, yet one cannot 
mistake their mental condition, on a close examination, for one 
instant. 

_ There isa farm of upwards of one hundred acres attached 
_ to the asylum, and stock enough kept on it to supply the dairy 
requirements of the asylum. The least intellectual of the 
patients, but who yet possess good physical health, are em- 
ployed about the farm, and are especially fond of the work. 
Feeding the animals is very congenial employment to them, 
and several of the lads are good milkers—an occupation which 
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is not 80 very easy to some sane people. The piggery, again, 


is a very pleasant scene of operations, and certainly the animals 


we saw possessed good points, which would have won prize 


medals for them had they belonged to the late Prince 


Consort. 

~The training of the girls, like that of the boys, is calculated 
to practise them in all domestic operations. They scrub, 
work at the needle, attend to the linen, and do all the neces- 
sary offices of the ward-rooms, and are made useful in the 


kitchen as scullery-maids, in washing up. Consequently, 


when the five years—the time for which those upon the founda- 
tion are elected—have elapsed, they return to their homes quite 
capable -of assisting in the household, instead of being a drag 
upon their parents, and a constant source of misery and care’ 
to them. We trust no lady reader will be offended if we 


~ tell her that we saw some specimens of that fashionable occu- 


pation—Berlin wool-working—admirably done by some poor 
idiots in this asylum. 
Dr. Down speedily found out, however, that notwithstand- 


- ing the value of associating idiots together in classes, regarded 


in an educational point of view, yet that it was injurious to 


_ them in respect of self-reliance. It is not enough to makea — 
mana good carpenter; he must be taught to deal with sane 
people, as he must do if ‘he is ever to mix with the world 


again, and earn his own livelihood. In this respect it was 
found that he was less capable after a residence at Earlswood 


- than he was when running about the town village, a butt to 


every other boy, but still learning something from his tor- 
mentors ; he would go some simple errand to the village shop, 
for instance, and know the value of his pence. This Dr.: 
Down found his little charges were quite ignorant of, and it led 
to one of the most interesting methods of instruction in the 
establishment. We allude to the “ shop lesson.’’ We all 
know what a favourite amusement it is in the nursery to 
play at “keeping shop,” and the hours of amusement a few 
bits of broken biscuit, and a bit of board for a counter, 
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will afford a troop of children, in making believe to buy 
and sell. In our opinion, it was a real inspiration of genius 
which led Dr. Down to imitate the play of the nursery ; 
for his patients are but children, and have all the instipots, 
amusements, and habits of our httle ones. 
-- The room in which this lesson is taught is fitted up with 
small drawers, such as we see in a general shop. On these 
drawers the names of the different articles they contain are 
written, such as sugar, soap, starch, nuts, nutmegs, twine, 
—indeed, the common run of articles to be found in the 
village general shop. The boys are ranged one above an- 
‘other on rows of seats, and the counter, with scales, and 
weights and measures, is placed in the middle of the room. 
The instructor calls out for a shopman, and half a dozen eager 
voices proclaim their willingness to take upon themselves the 
duty. One is selected, steps down, and places himself behind 
the counter. The master then asks who wishes to buy. There 
is the same contention of voices, all willing to take part in the 
play, and at last one is chosen. It is really a good study of 
fun to watch the buyer and seller commence operations. The 
customer makes believe to enter, and if the seller does not im- 
mediately salute him in the most polite manner, the customer 
gravely tells him what he ought to do. Now commences the 
process of sale. The customer, evidently with an eye to his 
. Stomach, demanded a quart of Spanish nuts. The shopman 
marched to the drawers, aud deliberately read them down until 
he came to “ Nuts.”” Then commenced the process of measur- 
ing, and the scrutiny of the measures to find the right one. 
This process was watched with the most intense eagerness by 
the audience, and every mistake was corrected immediately by 
Some one of the boys. Now came the still more puzzling mat- 
ter of calculating the payment, and of giving change. 1t was 
often a curious struggle between buyer and seller, as to which 
should manage to throw upon the other the difficulty of caleu- 
lating ; sometimes the purchaser throwing down a shilling and 
archly asking the shopman to give him back the right change, 
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which of course he objected to do. The audience above, how- 
ever, very much helped the players in the drama by their 
remarks, a good calculator prompting the purchaser, whilst the 
others would be making remarks upon the dearness of the 
nuts, the correct value of which some of them at least were 
| well acquainted with. The instructor, who stood by, saw that 
ue the transaction was carried on ‘properly, and when the boy 
| had paid the money he opened his jacket) pocket, and the 
instructor, making believe to pour the nuts into it, adroitly put 
. them back into the drawer, to the great. annoyance of the pur- 
fom 8 @€=5=— chaser, but to the uproarious amusement of the audience. 
qa 4 The amount of instruction conveyed by this practical lesson 
to the class is immense, and we trust that many more shops 
| will be opened for their instruction beyond the general shop, 
' which is very well as a beginning. Some of the lads are now 
| 3 sent on small errands to the’ neighbouring village, and one _ of 
| | the inmates acts as postman to the establishment. 


4 Two days are set apart in the week for special; amusement, 
I but even the amusements are intended to afford instruction. 
| The galanti-show, for instance, is a most powerful means of 
i} teaching the patients the common objects of nature, and the 
ce little stories or dramas in which these are introduced show 
cf their relations to each other. By means of the lime light 
moveable figures of animals and human figures.are cast upon 
a white sheet, and this shadow pantomime strikes the feeble 
mind most forcibly. “Punch” is also performed, and the 
destructive organs, which are always predominant in the imbe- 
eile, are greatly excited by the whacks Punch deals to his 
wife. 
i _ ‘Whilst the condition of all the inmates is far more favour- 
tie able, we will venture to say, than the outside world has any 
py conception of, there are certain show boys that really evince a 


| \ marvellous ability in certain special directions ; so much 80, 
ne _ indeed, that they would lead persons, judging from, their per- 
| 


formances in the particular matters in which they excel, to 
deny their imbecility altogether. For instance, there is the 
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historian, a “ boy” of two or three and twenty—they are all 


called boys, whatever age they may be, and they really are so 


in intellect—who will go through the whole “ History of Eng- 
land,” from the Conquest to the present time, without making 
an error. He would take very high marks in the Civil Service 
examination on this subject, but if asked any question of the 
most ordinary kind out of this particular line he would be 
completely dumbfounded. His memory for occurrences in 


history appears to be quite mechanical—it is Mangnall’s 


“Questions and Answers ”’ to the letter. If, in his recital, he 
happens to make a mistake, he goes back until he recovers the 
right word or the right form of expression. We could ‘not 
help thinking, whilst he was thus “‘ trying back,”’ of the calcu- 
lating machine of Babbage, which retraces its steps on the 


commission of an error in just the same manner. 
A still more extraordinary, and, to us, far higher special — 


quality of mind, is evinced by a poor imbecile that cannot 


even speak intelligently. He seems to have the quality of 


constructiveness in great perfection. Shipbuilding, however, 
seems to be his forte. The superintendent’s attention was 
directed to him by finding that he was for ever occupying him- 


‘self with cutting out the hulls of ships. Perceiving this 
tendency, Dr. Down gave him a treat to Woolwich Dockyard. — 


The visit seemed to have lighted up the faculty in a remark- 


able manner; he at once threw aside the solid wooden models 
he had before been working upon, and determined to build a 


frigate as he perceived they were built by the shipwrights. 
This he did most carefully, making working drawings of the 
lines of the vessel beforehand, including midship, sections, &c., 
all of them being done apparently with mathematical accuracy. 
Upon these lines the vessel was built, timber by timber, and 
plank by plank (the latter being bent to the proper curve by 
steam), coppered and fastened, rigged, and furnished in every 
respect in a very elaborate and workman-like manner ; in only 
one respect could it be told from any ordinary model, such as 


- practised hands would have turned out,—the blocks of the 
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rigging were at least ten times as large as they should have 


been. He was told of this error in the beginning, but he 


would never admit it until, on trying to float his vessel, he 


found she was topheavy, and turned over; then slowly he 


admitted his mistake. The progressive element in this lad’s 


‘brain is, however, very strong. He now designs to build a 
model of the Great Eastern, thirteen feet in length, and we 


saw in his workshop the lines of the new vessel already 


drawn upon the board. We could scarcely believe that an 


individual possessing such qualities, and especially possessing 
such a desire to improye, could be feeble-brained ; but on 


meeting with him we found that, although not dumb, he 


could not put two intelligible words together; indeed, he 


gave us to understand that it was best to draw what he 


had to say, and, in fact, he explained himself by a series of 
hieroglyphics and motions of the hand. In every respect 
but in his ability to construct he was a very poor creature 
indeed. 
These cases remind us of the idiot at Berne, whose sole 
employment, and that in which he greatly excelled, was in 
drawing cats in every conceivable attitude and expression of 
countenance. In sane life, how often we find that a man who 
possesses a genius in one eaaction is little better than a fool 
in all others! 

‘When we see the admirable results of the seisibieal of idiots: 


at Earlswood, we cannot help asking how it is we have so few 


of these establishments in this country. In addition to the 
asylum over which Dr. Down so admirably presides, there is. 


but one other—Essex Hall—in which any attempt is made to 
elevate these forlorn ones a step in the scale of intelligence. 
_ Yet the grain is mpe for the sickle. On January 1st, 1863, 
- there were, according to the return of the Poor Law Board, no 
Jess than 13,126 imbeciles to be found in our workhouses and 


pauper lunatic asylums, living the life of beasts, and dying in 
the same abject condition. If it be really true that thirty-five 
per cent. of these are so far capable of maprovement as to be 
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- able to support themselves, the State is doing a cruel thing in 
withholding instruction from them. Instead of one,we ought to 


have a dozen Earlswoods; and we trust this great want will © 


speedily be brought under the notice of the Legislature. 
Dr. Wynter’s “ Social Bees.” 


The Old God liveth still. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir was Sunday morning, the sun shone warm and brightly 
into the room, and soft refreshing breezes came in through the 
open windows ; the birds were carolling merrily outside under 
the blue sky, and the whole landscape, clothed in green and 
adorned with flowers, stood there as a bride on her wedding day. 

But while there was joy everywhere outside, sadness and 
fear were brooding in the house; and in that very room, even 
the housewife, who at other times was always cheerful and of 
‘good courage, sat on that day with a clouded brow and down- 
cast eyes at her breakfast; and at length without eating any- 
thing she rose from her seat, and wiping a tear from her eyes 
moved towards the door. © 
It seemed as though a curse had for some time rested on the 
house. Death was in the land, trade went badly, and year by 
year taxes became heavier. There seemed to be nothing 
before the family but poverty and starvation, and the house- 
father, who had always been a diligent business man, grew so 
dispirited before long that he began to doubt altogether that 
he could ever get on again in the world, and sometimes became 
so desperate that he threatened in his despair to put an end to 
his miserable, comfortless existence. .In these moods neither 
the loving reasoning of his wife—who was always in a cheerful 
frame of mind—nor the words of comfort, either worldly or 
spiritual, of his friends were of any avail to console him or 


raise his hopes; on the contrary, they seemed only to make 
_ him more silent and cast down. 
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It was no wonder, under those circumstances, that his good 


wife should at last seem to lose her courage and spirits in her 
turn ; but it was only a seeming, and had a particular object in 
view. On the morning in which, as we have said, she left her 


breakfast untasted, and hurried weeping away from the table, 
her husband had been more gloomy than usual, but hastening 
after her as he beheld her distress, he led her back, saying, “I 
shall not let you leave me until you tell me what troubles you.” 

His wife remained silent for a little while, and then heaving 
a deep sigh she said, “Ah, my dear husband! I dreamed last 
night that the Lord our God was dead, and that the blessed 


angels were at His funeral.” 


“Nonsense!” cried her husband, “ how can you let such a 


dream weigh you down? why should you even think of it?. 


My darling, remember that God eannot die.” 

At these words the face of the good wife brightened up, and 
taking both her husband’s hands in hers, and pressing them 
tenderly, she said, “ So then the old God liveth still?” | 

“Yes, surely,” exclaimed her husband ; “who could doubt 
it?” | 
Embracing her husband, and looking at him with loving 
eyes beaming with confidence, joy, and peace, his wife whis- 
pered, “ Then, beloved of my heart, if the old God liveth still, 
why do we not believe and trust in Him? He who has num- 
bered the very hairs of our heads, and permits not that even a 
sparrow should fall to the ground without His knowledge, who 
clothes the lilies of the field, and feeds the young ravens which 


ery to Him for food, will He not also watch over and provide — 


for us?” 
At these words her husband felt as i ainigh scales fell from 


_ his eyes, the ice that had gathered round his heart melted, and 
_ bursting into tears of joy, while smiles, not seen for a long 
-* time, irradiated his face, he thanked his wife for the faithful 


words that had reanimated his dead faith and recalled his 
confidence i in God. | 


The sun still shone cheerfully into the room, and its bright- 
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ness was now reflected from happy faces. The breezes blew 
refreshingly, and the songs of the birds seemed to join in 
the thanksgivings of grateful hearts. All was changed to the 
inmates of that room in their own renewed joy, and with 
invigorated souls they went forth to recommence their strug- 
ele for life, enveloped in that armour that enabled them to 


conquer. | 
JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


vor 


Cords fitly Spoken. 


Ir was towards the close of a winter afternoon, late in 
January, and darkness fell quickly around, mantling every 
landscape outline in a deep gloom. 

Along an unfrequented by-lane, which led from a quiet little 
town in the north of this country, to a still more retired vil- 
lage, a young clergyman was walking. <A nearer, although 
‘certainly not so safe a route as the high-toad with its leafless 
hedges, was this same narrow by-lane that our friend chose. 
‘Mr. N was somewhat above medium height in stature, 
-slenderly formed, but of marked and distinguished features ; 
every one of which, from eye to lip, bore the impress of strength 
of mind, shaded, however, by a peace “the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding.” 

Mr. N was thinking this moment, and so ran his 
thoughts :— 

“ My dear es I fear she will get anxious about me. Ah! 
I ought to have left earlier. It is hardly safe perhaps for me 
_—-yet—alone. My Father seems ever nearest to me.” 

_ However, he perceptibly increased his pace, gently swaying 
_ with his left arm a small black bag he carried. The darkness 
came on apace meanwhile. 

Suddenly there emerged to view a figure, which, springing 
hastily forward, accosted Mr. N in ruffanly speech. It 
was 4 man’s figure; his low-crowned hat was slouched deter- 
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minately over his brow, and in the dim twilight the young 
clergyman could not discern to whom this countenance might 
belong. 

* What do you want of me?” Mr. N—— said, ina steady 
voice. There is a moral and spiritual courage which is superior 
to physical alarm. It buoyed up this good man’s heart in the 
presence of even fear for his life. ? 

“Stand to!” commanded the same dissonant voice. “I’ve 
a mind to see what you've in there. Come along!” pointing 
to the black bag the minister carried. “Po : | 

There was a faint pause. 

What ha’ you in there ?”’ reiterated the man. 

Then in calm, temperate tones, Mr. N uttered, 
“Nothing worth the sfealing, my friend.’ But the villain, 
not much taken aback, retorted,— 

“Ah! well, just fork it out o’ your ‘pocket, then. It'll be 
just as good.” 

Again, anda longer pause. Mr. N raised his eyes up- 
wards, and then drew something from his breast pocket. 
Earnestly he spoke, “My friend, had you never a_ pious 
mother? Take this, then, it is worth the receiving.” 

Mechanically the man put forth his hand to receive it—-a 
small pocket Testament». Mr. N showed no outward 
surprise, but said quietly, “ Good night.” | 

Did his faith have its reward? 

There was a heavy struggle in the breast of the other man: 
he attempted once to speak, he failed; at length, in broken 
utterance, he said, “ May God bless you, sir!’ And raising 


his hat, he turned, and was gone as suddenly as he came. 


At the long, low drawing-room window of the parsonaze 
a graceful woman stood, peering eagerly through the darkness. 
At length the gate swung open, and a firm, regular step was 
heard on the gravel. The lady started from her post,—in a 


minute Mr. N—-— had entered the room and clasped her ten- 
derly in his arms. 
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- “Pearest, what has kept you so late?” said she, leading 
the way to the waiting tea-table, covered with its warm crim- 
son cloth, on which the steaming urn stood. 

Mr. N—— took his chair placed opposite hers, and began,— 
“Edith dear, Providence—mayhap divine merey—has been 
the cause of my late return home this evening. At to-day’s 
committee meeting of the N M Society a large sum 


of money was confided to my care. The meeting was an un- 


usually interesting one, and somewhat carelessly I delayed 
leaving till dark. The intelligence, or perhaps only a suspi- 


cion of the money entrusted to me, must have reached the 


ears‘of 2 man who is entirely unknown to me, but who forth- 
with determined to possess it. | 

“The grace of God, however, by the influence of the Spirit, 
can reach the hardest and soften the stoniest heart of man. 

“This man, then, waylaid me; and would have deprived me, 
by force, of the gold I carried. But enough; I was enabled 
to speak the ‘fitly spoken word, and I have arrived home 
safe and untouched.” 

He ceased. 

Not long after this event, however, could Mr. N say 
that the man so wondrously turned from his wicked purpose 
was unknown to him. The repentant sinner visited, of his 
own will, the parsonage, made himself known to the clergyman 
he would have wronged, and soon afterwards became one of the 


_ most humble, consistent members of his church. 


Reader, this short narratives requires no comment. It 


carries the impressive, thought-stirring words, graven ages 


ago by the finger of inspiration, to our hearts:—“ A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’—Proy. 
xxy. 11, 


DORNROSCHEN. 
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Friends and Acquaintances. 


“TELL me a man’s companions, and I will tell you his cha- 
racter,’ is an adage with much of truth init. Every day’s 
experience places it beyond question that our character and 
life is liable to be toned and influenced by those about us. 
Character works upon character, life upon life, and there is no 
one who does not exert an influence, either for good or evil, on 
those around him. It is part of our great and wise Creator’s 
plan, that we should thus be dependent, and afford support the 
one to the other. Could we measure the influence we possess, 


those who find themselves isolated, shut out as it were from 

syinpathy with others, may be sure that their influence is small 

indeed. Seeing, then, that all possess this power, it follows 


enduring and ripening as. the youth grows into manhood, 
remaining steadfast throughout the heat and strife of the 
battle of life, waning not when the face is wrinkled with care, 
the hair white with accumulated years, and the friends bent 
and broken with age, and ceasing here below only to be renewed 
in the. kingdom of ey erlasting life, and in the presence of that 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. | 
‘At is a great privilege to possess friends who are true and 
sincere, to whom we can go with confidence in the hour of trial 


{: that the larger our circle of friends, and the closer the inti- 
| macy, the greater scope we have for its exercise. No effort 
i should be counted too great or arduous to induce those by 
' whom we are surrounded to respect and love us, nor should we 
| t fail to exhibit our feeling of esteem when we meet those who 
{ i are worthy of its exercise. 

Fi Youth is the time in life, of all others, when the greatest num- 
: i ber of friendships are formed, some iivciaing a hallowed influ- 
ence through a long course of years; others having sin, sorrow, 
Fh and often ruin for their result; some carelessly and thoughtlessly 
f @ formed, and with equal caralessness broken asunder, others 


we should know how much of good or evil we are doing, and 
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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 273 
and sorrow, or in the time of joy, of whose sympathy we are 
always assured, and whose esteem and love for us is not for a 
moment to be questioned ; but this privilege brings with it, as 
do all others, its responsibilities and duties. Especially to 
those for whom these words are intended is this a matter of 
moment, since they are only now beginning life and forming 
their friendships, and whilst they are young is just that time 
when their characters are most likely to be moulded and shaped 
by surrounding persons and cirewnstances. 

It is,then, of importance that you should use great care and 
discrimination in your selection of friends and companions, 
exercising great caution, so that you may not have cause to 
regret that your confidence has been misplaced, avoiding all 
haste, and not commencing a close intimacy upon the impulse 


of the moment; but rather, where such impulse is felt, re- 


straining it uni something is known of the character of those 
to whom you feel yourselves attracted. We shall of course be 
mixed up in daily life’with those whose conduct we cannot 
approve, and whose characters do not demand our esteem, and 


this leads me to remark that Iam not now speaking of mere 


cursory acquaintance, but of those whom we select as our close 
and intimate friends, to share with us our thoughts, desires, 
and aspirations. 

There is this great difference between the two, that whilst 
outward circumstances and affairs to a great extent control 
the contraction of acquaintanceships, the formation of friend- 
ships is a matter in our own hands, and within our own keep- 
ing. It is of great importance that our friends should be per- 
Sons of strong and firm principle, having good sound motives 


dwelling i in them, guiding and steadying their lives, lest when 


the storms of life assail, they be like a vessel dragged away 
from its mooring, and foundering at sea,—or like a drowning 


—man, in his despair, clutching us and carrying us with him 
into doubt , despondency, and Geer. Put not your trust in those 


who have no trust in God. Choose for your companions the 


upright, the true, and the pure, and do not for a moment 
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countenance 28 your friends those who, in their conversation, a 
-. make light of holy things, or indulge in improper, unseemly 
talk. The desire for friendship should be mutual; he who 
does not reciprocate your good feeling, who receives all your 
-. @onfidence and gives nothing in return, may prove a good 
_..@ounsellor, whose advice it is well to take; but he cannot bea 
friend whose heart is bound to youre “7 chain 
sympathy, 
Friend thus carefully selected wil proves scarce of 
and comfort to us whatever may befall. ‘Iron sharpeneth 
iron ; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend,” says. 
the Book of books, and it is true ; the friend’s face, lighted up 
loving sympathy, intensifies the joy, lightens the load, and 
_ Often helps to clear away the cloud of darkness; but in the — 
~ . “midst of all this there lurks the danger that we shall become — 
too dependent upon our friends, that we shall get to lookso 
naturally for their help and assistance as to cease altogether to __ 
_. yely upon ourselves; that our character becoming, as it were, 
merged in theirs, we shall lose our individuality and distinct- 
ness. Against this we must carefully guard, remembering 
‘that whilst it is our privilege to gain, it is also our dutyto 
-- ampart. David was David still, forall his love of Jonathan; and 
_. John was no less John, or Peter Peter, because of their mutual 
wegard for oneanother. If we are naturally earnest and zealous, 
do not let us mimic the quiet love of our friend, until catching _ 
_ the letter only, and not his spirit, we become cool and lethargic; — 
‘but let us rather, whilst retaining all our original fervour, 
- @ngraft into our souls the true spirit of his. love, without fail- 
_ ing to implant in his heart a portion of the zeal which impels 
us to action. We must not subordinate our minds and 
thoughts to others to too great a degree, lest they lose alk 
for our leave us, and we’ become 
2 a deep, full sympathy for them, we must be true—treating them — 
Teserve, and faithful even in the midst of 
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FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN—JAMES FERGUSSON. 


cireumstances which upon their charae- 
jealousies to come in between’ us, paying no heed to. words. 
spoken in haste, giving no credence to idle gossip, which has 


for its object the severance of friends ; but rather, when ‘con- — 


doubt of their ill-conduct, frankly and ‘kindly 
| the evil before ane — for 


its rectification. | | 
» It is by wisdom and in: the of our friends 


| frown out of our acquaintances, by the firm maintenance of | 


our own individual character, combining with it what we see — 
. of good in others, and by steadfastly: maintaining the friend- 
ships which we form, that we shall get and give the greatest . 


Footprints of Great Men—James Fergueson, 
_ Tp is an encouraging circumstance for youths of limited 


good, and exhibit to the world ¢ an — ge of 


' ‘means and neglected education, that some really great and => 


gool men have been produced from positions in‘ life as un- 


favourable to success as theirs are likely to be. James Fergus- 


son presents us with an extraordinary instance of self-culture. 


Few men are as little indebted to others for their knowledge = 


_ as he was. He learned to read while listening to the lessons his 


father gave an elder brother. One day the roof ofthe cottage 
partly : fell in; the father, by means of a prop and beam, raised = 
it again, and this was sufficient to set the little philosopherfo =~ 


work at the principles of mechanics. By his own unaided 2 


_ @fforts he found out nearly all the properties of the mechamicat = 
powers, and wrote them in a book, without the least knowledge 
_ that others had anticipated his discoveries. He spent his = 
Ieisure hours in making models of ‘mills, 
_ Other machines by day, and at night would wrap himeelf@pim =” 
blanket and g0 out to observe the ‘stars. A with 
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276 ¥FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEN—JAMES FERGUSSON. 


some beads on it, was his only astronomical help, but by means. 


of this he made observations which were surprisingly correct. 
Having read a description of an artificial globe, Fergusson eut 
one out of a piece of wood; this he covered with paper, and — 
marked on it a map of the world. By means of this globe, the 
first he ever saw, he was able to solve the ordinary problems 
given in elementary works on astronomy. A wooden clock 
was his next production, and it kept time pretty well; the 
bell on which the hours were struck being the neck of a 


- broken bottle. How to make a watch puzzled him greatly, 


because he could not imagine that anything but a weight and 
hne could make one go. The first gentleman that he met . 
having a watch, he determined to obtain a peep at its inside. 
He soon obtained the desired look, but could not understand 
its action, till the gentleman who owned it said, “* Well, my 
lad, take a long thin piece of whalebone, hold one end of 
it fast between your finger and thumb, and wind it round your 
finger, it will then endeavour to unwind itself,’ &. This was 
quite enough for the inventive genius ; he made a watch, it was a. 
wooden one, and rather bigger than a breakfast-cup ;| it would 
not go well, but it gave him such insight into the mechanism 
of timepieces in general, that he gained a good deal of money 
by cleaning and repairing the clocks of the neighbourhood. 
Fergusson’s ingenuity was now so well known that he began to 
attract attention. Sir James Dunbar employed him in de- 
corating his gateway with two stationary globes ; Lady Dipple 
set him to draw patterns for ladies’ dresses, while others sought 
medical advice from him. From step to step he went till he 
obtained most valuable recognition in Edinburgh; then he - 
came to London, where his genius soon met with the reward it 
deserved. He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
having lived in ease and affluence till sixty-six years old, he 
died. Of his religious character his biographers have not said 
mu@h, their object being rather to set him forth as a very un- 


common genius. | 
_ Brewster says that when Fergusson contemplated the 
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wisdom and beneficence manifested in the accuracy of nature, 
“he rose to a species of eloquence characterized by the most 
artless simplicity, but infinitely more affecting than the 
 Jaboured and polished periods of the professed orator.” 


W. H. 


‘Praver, 


THERE is an eye that never sleeps. 
Beneath the wing of night; 

There is an ear that never shuts 
When sink the beams of light. 


- There is an arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way ; 
There,is a love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay, | 


That eye is fixed on seraph throngs ; 
That ear is filled with angel’s songs ; 
That arm upholds the world on high, 
That love is thrown beyond the sky. 


But there’s a power that man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain; 


That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain, 


That power is prayer, which soars on high, 
And feeds on bliss beyond the sky! 


278 


and Ends. 


Coronation Ceremontes.—aAt the coronation of James II. and his queen 


_ thirty-two of the barons of the Cinque Ports attended, dressed in doublets 


of crimson satin, scarlet hose, and scarlet gowns faced with crimson satin, 


~ black velvet shoes, with caps of the same fasteried to their sleeves. As the 


procession advanced through Westminster Hall, sixteen of these barons re- 
ceived the Queen under her canopy, and.the other sixteen received the King, 
At dinner the barons claimed the privilege of sitting on the King’s right 


hand with the archbishops and other dignitaries. At the coronation of 


‘George III. the table was put in the wrong place, so these high and mighty 


~ barons refused to sit at it. 


CrnpDERELLA’s Siiprrr.—Perrault, the author of the popular tale called 


2 “The Glass Slipper,’’ never gave such an idea as a slipper made of glass, 


He wrote eaiv, which means sable. His intention was to make Cinderella. 
a princess, who should be allowed to wear what none but princesses were 
allowed to wear, viz., a slipper of sable or vairy. The French printer who 
brought out the work spelt the word incorrectly verre, meaning glass; and 
this error having for two hundred dees been repeated, there is no pro- | 


bability of a change now. 


_ Rerrmvution.— <All the chiefs who were concerned in the murder of 


Edward Y. and his brother came to untimely ends. . Forrest rotted away 


by bits in prison; Dighton died a miserable death at Calais; Tyrell was 
beheaded ; and Richard III., who engaged these murderers, was killed in 
battle. In the same reign the Duke of Buckingham strenuously opposed 
the trial of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, and caused them to be executed © 
without trial. Soon after this the Duke himself was executed without trial 
in the market-place of Salisbury. When Columbus was in difficulties in 
the West Indies some of his enemies seized on his vessels and sailed for 
Europe. Out of eighteen vessels only two or three of those containing the 
ill-gotten gain escaped the violence of the sea; all others were lost. } 

_ Grocraruicat Names.—It is an easy and interesting manner of learning 
geography to ascertain the reason of the particular names that have been 
given. Thus Bom Bahia, meaning good bay, was the reason of the Portu- 
guese giving the name of Bembay to that important town in India. Philippi 
was so called after Philip, king of Macedon; Natal because discovered on 


‘Christmas day. Volcanoes derive their names from Vulcan, the god of fire 
among the Greeks. When the Spanish mariners first entered the ocean on 


the west of America they found it remarkably peaceful, and consequently 
called it the Pacific. Majorca and Minorca mean respectively greater and 
less, and are names given to two islands in the Mediterranean. Teddington 


-or Tydington is the name given to a village which marks the extent to 


which the tide reaches in the Thames. 
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Ellustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 7. 


“ To speak evil of no man.”’—Titus iil. 2. 


Perhaps no court has been more free from the crime of setting a bad 
example to the nation than that of William III. and Mary. They were not 
slow to reprove some of the faults of their courtiers,— William by a stern 
frown that the offender never could mistake, and Mary by a gentle hint that 
was easily understood. Calumny and evil-speaking were prevalent vices at 

court. On 25th February, 1693, Archbishop Tillotson preached at White- 
hall in the presence of the king and queen. He chose for his text on that 
occasion, ‘To speak evil of no man.’’ Having declared that calumny and 
evil-speaking were the common and reigning vices of that age, he set forth 
in strong terms the nature of the sin, the extent of the prohibition given in 
the text, and the evil of the practice, and finished his sermon with an earnest 
exhortation to all to adopt the plan of the Psalmist, who said, “ I will take 
heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue.’”’ Queen Mary, who was 
singularly free from censoriousness, was delighted with this discourse, and 
ever after, when any of her tattlers commenced a tale about duels, elopements, 


&e., Mary had her remedy at hand. Looking steadily in the talebearer’s 


face she would say, ‘“‘ Have you ever read a favourite sermon of mine by 
Dr. Tillotson, ‘On Evil-Speaking’ ?”’ w. 


Tux East Wixv.—This particular wind has long been in ili-repute with 
Europeans, but it appears from the Bible that a similar character was given 
to it by Orientals in the early ages of the world. At least sixteen references 
are made to the east wind in the Old Testament, and it is always referred to 
as most objectionable and injurious. In Egypt it is peculiarly destructive, 
because it blows over the parched deserts of Arabia. Mr. Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller, thus describes the simoom:—‘ On our way to Syene 
our guide suddenly shouted, ‘ Fall upon your faces, for here is the simoom !’ 
I could scarcely turn to fall with my head in the opposite direction when I 
felt its heat on my face. The guide told us when the danger had passed, 
and we then rose, but the light air that still blew was of a heat to threaten 


suffocation. For my part, I found distinctly in my breast that I had im- 
bibed a part of it; nor was I free from asthmatic sensation till I had been. 


*ome months in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years after,” 
H. 


- . 


- 230 | ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


AnecpoTes oF TRAVELLERS.—Crossing the Atlantic.—One of the most 
popular writers that. America has produced was Washington Irving. In 
one of his interesting works he gives the following account of a voyage 
across the Atlantic in a sailing vessel :—‘‘ There was a delicious sensation of 
mingled security and awe, with which I looked down on the monsters of the 
. deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of porpoises tumbling about the 

bow of the ship; the grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the sur- 
_. face; or the ravenous shark darting like a spectre through the blue waters, 
- Sometimes a distant sail gliding along the edge of the ocean would be a 
_ theme of speculation. We one day descried some shapeless object drifting 
. ata distance: it proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been com- 

pletely wrecked, for there were the remains of handkerchiefs by which 

some of the crew had fastened themselves to prevent their being washed off 
by the waves. There was no trace by which the name of the ship could be 
ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many months; 
- clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long seaweeds flaunted at 
its sides. The sight of this wreck gave rise to many dismal anecdotes, — 


__ This was particularly the case in the evening, when the weather began to 


look wild and threatening. I was particularly struck by a short tale related 
by the captain : ‘ As I was once sailing,’ said he, ‘in a fine stout ship across 
the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs which prevail in those 
- parts rendered it impossible for us to see far ahead, even in the daytime; 
but at night the weather was so thick that we could not distinguish any 
object at twice the length of the ship. I kept lights at the masthead, and a 
constant watch. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were 
going at a great rate through the water; suddenly the watch gave the alarm 
of “‘a sail ahead!’’ It was scarcely uttered before we were upon her. She 
was a small schooner, at anchor, with her broadside toward us. ‘The crew 
were all asleep, and had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just 
amidships. The force and weight of our vessel bore her down below the 
Waves ; we passed over her, and were hurried on our course.’ The storm 
increased with the night. Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume 
of clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning, which quivered _ 
along the foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible. 
The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and were echoed and 
‘prolonged by the mountain waves. As I saw the ship staggering and 
plunging among these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she re- 
gained her balance or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would dip into 
the water; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. When I retired 
to my cabin the awful scene still followed me. The whistling of the wind 
through the rigging sounded like funeral wailings. The creaking of the 


masts, the straining and groaning 7 & ship laboured in the 
| — sea, were frightful.” G 
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SUITABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION AT THE SEASIDE 
AND IN THE COUNTRY GENERALLY. 

BHandhills for the Poung. 
PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 


— Bvo., 10d. per 100, assorted, containing 16 sorts, 


1. Look. _ : 9. The Rash Swimmer. 

9, Ready for the Journey.” “It never Dries up.” 
3. A Mother’s Faith, 1. The Two Christs. 

4. The Influence of a Bad Book. 12. Which do you choose ? 
5. Be Prompt. 13. Mary and her Umbrella. 
6. “ Forward !” 14, Running Down-hill. 

7. “Not next Sunday, Sir.” : 15. The Fatal Resolve. 


8. To-morrow. 16, Almost Saved. 


ry 


PICTURE LEAVES. 


First Series, Nos. 1-80; Second Series, 31-54; adapted for circulation among 
} children. Price 6d. per 100. 250 in a packet, assorted, 1s. 


TRACTS FOR PARENTS AND SCHOLARS. 
Influence ; or, Not Living to Ourzelves. An Address to Parents. By the 
Rev. Thomas Aveling, Kingsland. 5s. per 100. 
Link-making in the Home Workshop. 4s. per 100. 
The Sunday School brought to Mind. An Address to Former Scholars. By 
John Morrison, D.D., LL.D. 5s. per 100. 
Two pair The. A Fable for Sunday Scholars. By Cousin William. 6s. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, £.0. 
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SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
Starch Manufacturers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


GLENFIELD 


TRADE 


STARCH. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED. IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


 §80LD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, Ero. 


Containing 48 Eight-page Books, i in ornamental gilt box, Is. 


The “ Child's Scrap Book” a also be obtained i in Siapenny Packets. 


“A pretty enclosure of little tracts for little scope." Pathos 


“One of the prettiest publications ever issued for young people. We cannot 
Standard of anything more delightful for the parlour and the nursery.”—British 


KIND WORDS. 


Weekly Numbers, One Halfpenny ; Monthly Parts, . Threepence. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Another pris shortly appear. 


THE SCRAP BOOK. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILRY, B.C. 
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SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 56. 


1 


| | “ cCPpWARD AND ONWARD.’ 


AUGUST, 1866. 


Contents : 
A VISIT TO KNOLE HOUSE. | THE OLD, OLD SONG. | 
THE FIRST START IN LIFE.. | IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 
HOW WE LAID THE GHOST AT | ARAB SERVANTS. 
NUMBER ONE. ‘ THE SPIDERS. 
ROBERT S SUNDAY AFTERNOON EX- | FOOTPRINTS OF GREAT MEX— 
CURSION. CANOVA. | 
RAMBLES AROUT HOME—WARWICK- | ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
SHIRE. | ODDS AND ENDS. 
CONCERNING INSECT SOUNDS. | ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 
: Now ready, Nos. 23 and 24. 


No. 23 contains:—I Love the Merry Sunshine-—-Something for Jesu.—, - 


.. New Year's Prayer——Entreaty— Love at Home— Morning Song —I will Fojow 
Thee. | 


No. 24 contains :—Cheerfulness—Home, Sweet Home—The Glad News— 
Do Good—Summer—O Paradise—Oh, what is Heaven ? : 
. Nos. 1—24, price One Penny each. 
_ Nos, 1—16, bound together, 18. 8d., cloth. 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S TUNE BOOK. 


Demy l6mo., 1s. 4d., limp cloth; 1s. 8d., cloth boards. Nos. 1 to 13 are still 


on sale, at One Penny each number. 


“The book admirably answers the Committee’s intention, and we hope for it 
a large circulation.” —Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMNS AND TUNES. 


A set of Music Handbills, 1 to 16. 8d. per 100. Assorted, 10d. 


1. Rejoicing Day. 14. Sabbath Morning. 
2. Joyfully, Joyfully. 15. Thank God for the Bible. 
. 3. The Gathering. / 16. Sun of my Soul. 
4. We bring no Glittering Treasures. | 
5. There’s not a Tint. | Just published. 
6G. Hail to the Brightness. . 17. The Echo Chorus. 
*7. Shining Shore. | 18. Oh, whet is Heaven? 
8. Beautiful City. 19. Kind Words can never die. 
/ 9 Shall we Meet beyond the River? 20. The Pilgrims. 
10. Realms of the Blest. | 21. The Beautiful Land. 
11. Sweet Rest in Heaven. 22. Bright Home. | 
/12. I would be like an Angel. | 23. Childhood*s Happy Days. 
13. Our Shepherd. 24. The Heavenly Stream. 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK. 
Tuk New Boor. Conrarnirne 341 


32mo., 1s., roan, gilt; Is. 4d., calf, gilt; red leather, 8d. ; 
48mo., 8d., roan, gilt; cloth, 4d. 


The large number of Hymns and Sacred Piecks which have been composed 
for use in Sunday schools since the publication oK The Union Hymn Book 
for Scholars,” render the preparation of a new work desirable. Nearly 200 of 
the Hymns in “The Union Hymn Book for Scholars” have been retained, and 
‘a few of the more popular from the “ Infant Scholar’s Hymn Book” will be 
found in this new selection of hymns. The remainder have been chosen from 
the best sources, English and American, and will, it is hoped, prove acceptable. 
The Comniittee cherish the hope that this new Hymn Book will found 
_ worthy to take rank among the best works of its kind. | 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BATLEY, E.C. 
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the scenes of revelry and old Enghkg 
of them participated. 


A Visit to Douse. 


-Aprer travelling from London in the heat of a July sun, 
“ eabined, cribbed, confined,” in the narrow limits of a railway 
carriage, it was indeed an agreeable change to. transfer our- 
selv®s at Sevenoaks to the flys which were awaiting our arrival, 
and after.a short ride through the town, to find ourselves stroll- 
ing leisurely over the grassy slopes and beneath the shady 
eroves of Knole Park. In its circumference of seyen miles 


this park embraces some of the most beautiful scenery in Kent, 
_ and large herds of deer roam amidst its glades and thickets. 
, Onan eminence not far from the principal entrance to the. 


park stands Knole House, not very imposing perhaps in its 
appearance, but presenting all the quaint and peculiar charac- 
teristics which give such a charm to the architecture of the 
litteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its wide-paved courtyards, 
embattled towers, gable roofs, mullioned windows, angular 
chimneys, and red brick walls, all grey with the tints of age. 


_overspread with lichens or entwined with ivy, recall at once the 


paintings of Harding or Gilbert, and we almost expect to see 
the attendants in doublets and hose, with ruffs and farthingales. 

On presenting our credentials at the gate, however, we are 
received by a porter in knee-breeches and a dress coat, by whom 
we are conducted across a spacious courtyard to the entrance 


hall, and there placed under the guidance of the housekeeper, 


arrayed in modern crinoline and the latest style of coif/ure. 
Nevertheless, despite these anomalies, so completely has the 

antiquity of the place been reverenced by its successive owners, 

and with such jealous eare have the furniture and fittings of the 


olden time been preserved, that with a very limited exercise oi 


the imagination one can easily repeople it with the wortlhies 
(and unworthies) whose portraits adorn the walls, and fancy 


aatime in which many 
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Gallery; Cartoon Gallery, Private: Chapel; and 
which are shows to all contain numerous: 
inmates. To will: now her 
ditions of Knole House 


courage! Faint heart never won 
What if some cherished hope be not realized ? Perseverance ae a 
‘Nill often bring nobler prizes than we first counted upon. 
The journey is s tixesome one very frequently, and we may et 
feel unable to battle on sometimes. er 
: But he who goes bravely forward will conquer at last. ie  . 
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286 HE FIRST START IN LIFE. 


successful ? Rich or poor, high or low, we must all be baffled 
now and then, do what we will. The sure plan to triumph is 
to work on and “ hope ever.”’ | 
Are we to think in the sunshine that we shall never have 
any more bad weather? Are we to think in a storm that the 


sun will never appearagain? No! Let us wait in confidence, 


but never wait idly. If one plan has failed, try another. 


- Should one hape disappoint us, let us turn to something which 
_ promises greater certainty. He who fights the longest in the 
battle of life achieves the most. Look into the lives of great 


inventors—they all had bitter disappointments to encounter, 
Suppose they had given. way at these times of depression, 
would they ever have reaped any reward at all? A man may 


attempt a thing twenty times and fail—the twenty-first he 
shall succeed. How do we know we have done our best till 
we have struggled on as long.as we are able? Even if success 


should come late in life, it is better than for it not to come 
at all. 


Don’t be discouraged. Go steadily on, striving, hoping, 


' persevering. © Keep to the straight path, and don’t be driven 
-aside into the mire of despondency. If you are so driven, 
others will pass you in the race, and it will be harder work 
than ever to regain the ground you have lost. Consult your 

-. Own conscience in all things, and be guided by that. The 

_ good opinion of'menis not to be despised, but never sacrifice 

' honour or truth to gain it. Elbow your way through the. 


crowd firmly, and with unflinching spirit. Mark out a course 
for yourself thoughtfully, and then steadily pursue it. Don't 


try for too much at first; little successes will encourage you 
and help you to win greater 0 ones, 
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Pow we Laid the Ghost at Number One. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST, AUTHOR OF “SHADOW AND 
SUNSHINE,’ “ST. MARY'S CONVENT,” ETC. 


Mary Grant was as nice a girl and as amiable and well- 
mannered. as any young fellow need desire to call “ wife,” 
‘when I brought her home to our neat little house, No. 1, 
Belinda Crescent. Mary’s father was a builder, and managed 
to live very comfortably, but as he had a large family I did 
not expect him to give me anything with my wife, therefore I 
was very agreeably surprised when he handed me a new bank 
note for twenty pounds, saying, “ Here is something, my boy, 
to help to begin your housekeeping.” 

Belinda Crescent is considered among its inhabitants to be, 
if not exactly aristocratic, very “ genteel.” The houses have 
little gardens in front enclosed by a neat railing, and over 
every doorway there is a portico with two pillars. To be sure, 
it would look more imposing if the houses were higher and the 
windows larger; but we were very glad to secure No. 1 for 
our future abode, and looked with no small pride at the brass 
plate on the door on which was inscribed, “ W. Smart.” We 
had engaged a girl as maid-of-all-work, and with her help my 


wife kept'the house so shiny and bright, from the brass plate 


on the hall door to the garret window, that not a speck of dust 
was to be seen. | 

Well, with such a tidy home, and such a nice pretty little 
wile, it is not to be wondered at that I was anxious to show 
them both to my shopmates. So when we were fairly settled, 


I said one evening as we were finishing putting up the goods 


before leavi ing, “ I suppose you all know that I’m married, and 
my wife and I will be very glad to see any of you that will call 
any evening you have time.” 

“ All right, old fellow,” was the reply from all sides. “ But 
where are we to find your” 4 
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288 HOW WE LAID THE GHOST AT NUMBER ONE. 


“ At No. 1, Belinda Crescent,” I answered, not without an 
emotion of pride in naming the place, I must confess. 

“Why, that is a highly genteel neighbourhood, Smart, . 
remarked Mr. Williams, one of the walkers, with a little sur- 
prise pepeening.’ in his voice. 

“TI hope so,” said I, trying to conceal my gratification. 


_ “The truth is, my wife comes of a very genteel family, and of 


course I had to look out for a suitable house for her.” aes 
“What was her name?’’ inquired little Dickson from the 
flannel counter; he was always asking questions, and some- 


times very annoying ones. 


“Grant; she is a daughter of Mr. Grant, the builder.” 
“Oh, indeed!’’ said Mr. Williams. ‘“ He must be a snug 


man; I suppose he came down handsomely on the occasion, 


eh, Smart ?”’ 
’“ Certainly, of course he did,”’ I replied, promptly, afraid of 


further questioning. “But I must be going now, and if you 


ever stroll in our direction, Mr. Williams, of an evening, ar 


after church-time on Sunday, we'll be very glad to see you.” 
_ And leaving a very pleasing impression as to my wife, house, 


and possessions, behind me, I hastened away, inwardly rejoiced 
at the sensation I had created. 


Mr. Williams was quite a celebrity in our shop, where he 
held a superior post. Ile had once been the owner of a shop © 
himself, but having been a bankrupt for a large amount, was 


now pointed out amongst us as a man who had suffered great 


reverses, and who knew a great deal of the world. Therefore 
we all looked up to him as a kind of oracle, and often listened — 
with respect and wonder to his stories of past greatness, and 
his vivid descriptions of his “trap,”’ “dinners down the river, 
and exploits on the “Derby day.” To say the truth, he seemed 
to enjoy his present popularity and influence fully as much as 
he had done his former greatness, and as he was a very jolly 
fellow, although rather patronizing, we all liked him, and felt 
proud of his notice. 

When I got home I told my wife that I should not be sur- 
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_ prised if Mr. Williams dropped in some Sunday, at which she 
was highly delighted, as I had often spoken to her about him, 


and told her stories of the style in which he had formerly 


lived. 

“We must take care and be prepared, William,” she re- 
marked, after we had talked the matter over for some little 
time. ‘ Of course he will stay for dinner when he comes ?”’ 

“ Well, I think it is very likely he will, although I did not 
actually invite him. | 

“Oh, it is all the same when you said, ‘ Come in after church- 
time ;’ he knew it meant, ‘Stay and dine with us,’ so we must 
have everything in apple-pie order. Do you think he will 
come next Sunday ?”’ 

“T should not wonder if he did, and as he is’ sure to notice 

Sunday arrived, and before we went to church, my wife gave 
a great many directions to Emma, the maid, to be sure and 
keep her eye on the hind quarter of lamb roasting at the 


fire, and to watch the gooseberry tart, in the oven, and 


_ above all things not to forget the mint sauce. Between her 
_ frequent journeys up and down the kitchen stairs, and the heat 
of the kitchen fire, to which she had paid such constant visits, 
_ added to the flutter she was in in expectation of the visitor, 
Mary’s face was as red as it well could be, when she at last 
declared she was ready to set out; but just as we got to the 
garden gate, she stopped in a great hurry, declaring that she 
must run back for a minute just to see if she had put the 
silver spoons in the salt-cellars. At last we were fairly off; 
but I think visions of the lamb stopping in its course until one 
side was black opposite the fire, and of the gooseberry pie 
burning in the oven, came very frequently between my wife 
and her prayer-book. I know, for my own part, a sharp debate 

was going on in my mind as to whether it would not be pro- 
_ per to have a bottle of sherry for our expected visitor, or if we 
had better content ourselves with bitter ale. All the way 
home the pros and cons. of the case agitated my mind, until 
12 
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at last Mary asked me what I was thinking of so intently, 


and I confided to her the cause of my silence. “Of course 


we must have wine,” she decided at once. “It would never do 
to let him take away a mean impression of us, and this his first 


visit too ; besides, he never may come agnin, and we may as well 
do it as we ought now that he is coming.” 7 
This advice chimed in exactly with my own views, so leaving 
Mary at the garden gate I hastened to the “ Crown,” which I 
knew would be open by that time, and got a bottle of sherry 
for three shillings, ordering round the- bitter ale at the same 


time. Just as 1 came out of the public-house the clergyman 


passed by, and he looked very hard at me, and then at the 
bottle papered upiin my hand. I felt my face growing scarlet, 
but it was too late to hide myself, so I hastened past him, and 
had the disagreeable certainty that, as he was walking just 
behind me, he saw me enter No. 1, and would form not the 


most favourable ideas of its new possessor. 


The wine was just decanted and put on the table when a 


double knock sounded through the house, and my wife rushed 
into our drawing-room, where I followed her, after giving 


Emma a hurried call over the stairs to open the door. 
“Wasn't it well we had everything ready just in time?” 


whispered Mary, as we. heard a man’s voice inquiring if Mr. 
Smart was at home. 


* Yes,”’ said I, in the same tone, “we bel not a moment to | 
spare.” 


Just as I spoke the door opened, and to our intense disap- 
pointment in walked little Dickson, instead of Mr. Williams. 
Of course I introduced him to my wife, and asked him to sit 
down, trying not to show that I expected somebody else. 


“ Dear me!” cried Dickson, “what a nice house you have! © 


everything in it like yourself— smart ;’”’ and here he chuckled 
a little over his own wit. “ Mr. Williams intended to have 


paid you a visit to-day, but he met a friend who carried him off 


to Hampton Court. We were coming together, but he said 
he would come next Sunday instead.” 
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Just at this moment the door opened, and Emma, quite un- 
conscious that it was not the right: man, popped in her head 
according to orders, to say that “ dinner was on the table.” 
Dickson made a pretence of going away, but at a glance from 
my wife I pressed him to remain, and we went in to dinner 
together. I had quite forgotten the wine, and now it was too 
late to take it off the table, so we sat down, and Dickson made 
himself so agreeable praising the lamb and salad, and exclaim- 
ing, “ What a splendid goosebefry tart!” and wishing he had 
“such a wife to make him one like it,” that my heart quite 
warmed to him, and I asked him to drink wine with me, and 
welcomed him to my new -house as cordially as if he were not 
the greatest busybody and scandalmonger of all my acquaint- 
ances. 

- The evening passed away vapid, Dickson admiring every- 
thing in the house, from my wife to the easy chair her god- 
mother had given her for a wedding present ; and before he 
bade us good! night we had finished the sherry and also the 
hind quarter of lamb, which was a small one, as it was only 
_ just in season, and of course as dear as it was scarce. 

'“ Well,” said my wife, when he was gone, “ that Mr. Dick- 
son is a very agreeable man’; but it was a pity Mr. Williams 
did not come, the Gnhery was so nice.” 

“Tam very glad it was,” said I, “for Dickson is the greatest 
talker in London, and he will tell every one in the shop, down 
to the porter, what we had, and how everything looked, so you 
see there is nothing lost by it.” 

“There is one thing,” said my wife; “we cannot have lamb 
again next Sunday, or Mr. Williams would think we did not 
know how to eook anything else. You must be sure to find 
~ on Saturday if he intends coming.”’ 

Never fear,’ I replied, “ I won’t forget.” 

On Monday I could see plainly that Dickson had bees tell- 
ing wonderful stories of my wife and my house, and the style 
_ We lived in, from various hints I received on every side, and as 
the week advanced it was quite plain that I had risen consider- 
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ably in the estimation of my companions. Before I left the 
shop on Saturday evening Mr. Wilhams came up, as if by 
-accident, and said, “ By the way, Smart, | intend to storm your 


garrison to-morrow ; shall you be at home after church ?” 
“Oh yes,” said I, highly delighted, although I would not 


show it ; “‘ we always dine soon after church-time, and then take 


a walk in the evening. Come in time for dinner, and join us 


in our walk afterwards.’’ 


.“ Thank you ; itis very likely I will take advantage of your 
invitation,” said Williams, in a tone that meant, ‘“‘ You may be 


sure I shall.”’ 


I hurried home as fast as I could to Mary, who I knew was 


all anxiety to hear if he were really coming, and told her the 


news, which put her ina bustle of preparation. This time I | 


~bought the sherry and ordered the ale overnight, and all was 
ready before we set out for church. As I expected, Mr. 
Williams came, and he was evidently surprised by our house- 
‘hold arrangements. The spring chickens were beautifully 
cooked, and our guest did full ‘justice to them. While we 
were out walking Mr. Williams by chance remarked how fond 
he was of lobsters, which caused my wife to give me a meaning 
look as we passed near a place where she knew I could get 
one. Accordingly, 1 dropped behind for a moment, and 


‘secured a small one for half a crown; this necessitated a little | 
brandy-punch, which led me to pay mnother visit to the publie- 
‘house, when I again encountered the clergyman as I emerged 


from it, laden with my bottle, and again he saw me enter 


No. 1. As he passed the railings, while I was throwing 3 


handful of gravel at the kitchen window to let Emma know I 
_ had returned, he stopped at the gate and looked all over the 
- house before he passed on. I could see him shake his head 


as he walked away, and with a burning cheek I resolved that 
he never should see me come out of the “ Crown” again, 


especial y on Sunday. 


(To be continued.) 
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Robert's Sunday Afternoon Excursion, 


A TALE FOR BOYS. 


“WELL, George, are you going to school this afternoon P”’ 

“Of course I am, Bob.” 

“Won’t you come for a walk with us, we are going to have 
some fun?” said Bob. | 

“No, thank you, I had rather not,’’ said George; “ but, by- 
the-bye, have you ever learned the fourth commandment? be- 
cause if you have not, please do so before next Sunday. Good- 
bye; I hope you won’t get into any mischief.” And George 
turned to go to school, and Robert went to meet his companions, 
muttering to himself, “ What a stupid that George Metcalfe is! 
he is always going to that precious school, and thinks it quite 
asin to have a little fun on Sunday afternoon, and to-day it is 
so splendidly fine, a walk by the river-side will be beautiful, 
and do one more good than sitting in that stifling room; and 
besides, what’s the harm ? we are not going to swear and drink 
with a lot of bad boys, or do anything so very wicked. J 
- can’t see any harm in it; if he does, he’s much too particular.” 
Such were Robert Dennis’s thoughts as he went down the 
Street to join his companions, and not such very strange kind 
of thoughts either, I fancy. Are there not a great many boys 
who think, or who have thought at some time in their lives, 


ros like Bob? But perhaps they do not know that going half- 


way along the road to sin is as bad as going the whole dis- 
tance; and it is as difficult to stop the running stream on the 
hill-side as to say, “‘ Thus far will I go, and no farther ;” or, in 
short, to know where to draw the line between sin and pleasure. 

But for the present let us follow George. He is soon at 
school and in his class; he is very fond of his teacher, and 


they are ‘quietly talking about the lesson for the afternoon © 


—which, strange to say, is on “ keeping holy the sabbath day,” 


—and George thinks it would have been just the subject for — 


Bob, and he wishes he had been there instead of going for a 
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“He in very il,” said Mary, “ and he wants you to talk to 
him fora little while.” 


. jit eo nicely, that George thought there could not be any mis. — 

| take about it; and if it really was God’s day, they oughbto =| 
-  . devote the time to God, and not spend it in idle amusements, — 
At last, however, the bell rings, and the boys disperse te their 

gareless. Amongst the former was George Metcalfe, for his 
thoughts were divided between the lesson and Bob. an 

cS I hope the reader will not go away with the impression that é 


“There were times when. he was exceedingly troublesome both | 


to his parents at home and his teacher at school; he could be 


@8 Noisy as any boy if he liked, but he had been well brought 
oe up by. honest, Christian parents, and had been shown the 


eis which-we must give him the credit at any rate for trying at 
‘to do; for he was a good-natured and good-tempered boy. 

_ But.to return to our subject. George went to church in the — 
evening as usual with his father and mother, and they had ff 
Boek ‘searcely got home again before there was a knock at the door, ee 


As they went towards the Dennis's, which was 
few doors off, George asked Mary what Bob wanted with 
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“Oh. George, I feel very queer; but if you don’t mind 
you all, about «it: ‘Yeu won't bo’ angry, and you! won't 
gcold:me, will you?” 
§.Ne, no, Bob, that I “Tell me ‘all: your 
there's nothing ites it for or 
have heard.” 
“Well,” Bob, “when I left you this afternoon. me 
Jack Smart and Tom Bodkins (you know Tom; don’t your), 
and we started for the river; when we got a good way past. 
Lambeth Pier we met three other boys, friends of Tom's, 
not know them, ang shall never see them again here,’ 
© Well, they all got laughing and talking, and unng some: sis ae 
‘iaole which I didn’t like; and they saw I was looking serious sis 
instead of laughing with them, and if they didn't all begin 
shouting at me till I felt I.could have pushed theni allintothe @ 
river. However, at last I thought I had better join in with ~ | 
- them, and take things as they came, and then we got on better 
together. When we had gone a little fartherononeofTom’s 
a ___ friends said, ‘ Let us have a boat and go fora row.’ ‘Ohyes, 
gad Lom, ‘that’s a good thought; come on, I know where we | 
get a first-rate boat.’  ‘But;’ I said, ‘I can’t row, Tom’ 
*Never mind,’ said he, ‘you can look onand seeus;’andwe 
| then close by the boat-honse which Tom hadspoken about. 
Well, the old man gave us a boat which, he said, would hold =s_—™ 
twenty, but we six had rather a»hard: matter to get intoit, = 
At last, however, he pushed us off. I-was sittingrightatthe 
stern, and not half an inch from the water, I thoughtitwas 
all up with us, I can tell you. And didn’t I wish’ 
-sehool! but of course it was useless to think of that then. - 
we went very nicely, only the boat: would keep. going | 
from one side of the river to the other, and once great boatfal 
Of people almost upset us, and then a steamer nearlyranifitows, 
and I wasn’t enjoying it the least, and was getting veryeramped 
_ and tired, when all of a sudden I felt water in the boat,sol «= 
calls out, ‘It leake!?- * What do you mean?’ said Tom,;ma | 
_ surly tone, for he was getting rather tired too. -' Why, the es | 
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‘boat leaks,’ I said. ‘Go along with you,’ said he; and I 
heartily wished I could go, but I was quite in their power, jo 


thought it better to sit still. Well, presently some of the 
others found out that the boat did leak, and then they sug. 


-. gested turning round, and it was a turn round! I thought 
- we should have been over two or three times, for it was no 
-. ‘easy job to turn the wretched old tub. Tom’s friend swore at 
-. Pom, and Tom growled at all the others, till I fancied we 


should all go to the bottom together, and I should have to die 


_. “without ever seeing you or mother again. 


“Oh! I did feel miserable; because I began to think then 
what teacher had told us about being prepared to die. Well, 
at last they got the boat round, and then Tom’s big friend (I 
forget his name) cried out, ‘ Pull hard, boys, we are against 
stream ;’ and they did pull till they were puffed, and then they 


- vested; and then I saw that the boat went backwards.”’ 


“ Why, of course,” broke in George, smiling, “ you were row- 


ing against the tide, of course ; if you stopped rowing, the boat 
- would go with it. But go on, I did not mean to interrupt you.” 


“Well, after about an hour of that kind of thing, we got 


- pretty near the old man’s boat-house, when all of a sudden the 


boat gave a kind of kick, and down we all went together, and 
I remember nothing more till I found myself here in bed. 


_ And now I have told my tale I feel a little better, but will you 
. give me a drop of water? my head is very queer.” 


** You must not talk any more, Bob,” said his mother, bringing 


him something to drink, “you have talked too much; you 
_know the doctor said you were to keep quite quiet.” 


Bob answered with a slight nod, and soon fell asleep. The 


rest of this sad tale, which her son had ended so abruptly, 
remained for Mrs. Dennis to tell. “It turned out,” she said, 


“that another boat on the river saw the boys go down, and 


went directly to their assistance. They pulled Bob out when 


he was quite insensible and almost dead, and two of the others 


_ they succeeded in getting out just alive and that was all, but 


the others sank to rise no more. They had been dragging the 
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river, but her husband said there was hardly any chance of 
their ever being found.” | 

As Robert had finished his story, and was very much 
exhausted, George turned his steps homewards, to recount it 


to his parents, who were deeply grieved to hear that poor Bob | 


had been so enticed by wicked boys. 


That night when George went to bed, he offered up an 


earnest prayer to God to spare his friend’s life at least a little 
longer, that he might have time to repent of his sin, and seek 
forgiveness from that loving Saviour who will never turn a 
deaf ear to any that call upon Him, however great their sin 
may be. But His ways are not our ways; and it pleased God 
to keep Robert on his sick-bed for some days without any 
change, and the doctor, who called every day, looked very 
grave, and said his life was hanging as it were on a thread, 
and that there must be a change for the better or worse very 
shortly. 
At last, after a week of anxious suspense, the joyful news 
reached George that his friend was out of danger, and in a 
short time, with care, he would be at his accustomed seat in 
school the same ‘as usual. But he who had told George that 
Robert would be the same as usual was mistaken. He was 
right in one sense. God graciously allowed his life to be 
prolonged, but he (Robert) was much altered. Some of his 
old companions, who were delighted to see him back again, 
were much struck by his conversation now. Others said he 
had “turned saint,” and that his upset on the river had done 
him no good at all, and that he was frightened now to do 
anything for a lark. Robert, however, had learnt a lesson 
a to be forgotten, and he was determined to profit 
y it. 

His principal enemy was the boy who had nearly lost his 
life with him on the river, and one of those saved. This boy 
seemed as callous as a stone, but as Robert said to George, 
“He will be brought to his senses one day or another. I thank 
God I was brought to mine before it was too late. Henry 
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‘may be sorry for his eidlaas when he hasn’t the opportunity 
of being forgiven, and what is the use of that?” 
Soon afterwards Robert met his Sunday school teacher in 
_ the street, who naturally commenced talking about the late 
accident. “Ah!” said Robert, “1 know I was wrong in letting 
them laugh my religion away,—for that was the long and short 
of it, If I had only been firm, I dare say they would not have 
_- gone on the river; at any rate, I need not have gone too.” 
Yes,” said his teacher; “never forget that little text, ‘If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’ and always stand firm 
‘to your religion; never be ashamed of it, and never be laughed 
-out of your duty by foolish companions, who fancy there is 
- something great in doing wrong. Rest assured they will not 
‘think so at the last great day of judgment. And try while 
young to do what is right both in the sight of God and man, 
and as you grow up you will find it easier to resist temptation. 
- Cultivate good habits, too, while you are young, for it is very 
difficult to change one’s habits, especially as one gets older; 
and do not get into that foolish idea so prevalent among boys 
_ and youths, that it looks grand and manly to laugh and sneer 
at religion, for this is quite a mistake, and one which they will 
_ be sorry for sooner or later. And,” said his teacher, as he 
_ shook Robert by the hand on leaving him, “do not forget this, 
that for every idle word that men shall speak, they shall have 
_ to give account thereof at the day of judgment.” 
Reader, should you ever be placed in the circumstances that 
our little friend Robert was, what I say to him I would say to 
_ you, Do not trust in yourself to resist the temptation, what- 
_ ever it may be, but offer up an inward prayer to Him who is 
_ always watching you, and ever ready to hear, to keep you from 
all sin, for His dear Son’s sake. — 


W. M. 
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Rambles about Home. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Tue Watling Street Road which separates Leicestershire 
from Warwickshire is not an ordinary turnpike road. It 
is the old Roman military road, which for nearly 2,000 years 
formed the chief means of communication between London 
and Chester. For twenty miles it forms a straight, wide, and 
bold boundary for the east of Warwickshire. My rambles 
only led me a short distance down this fine old road, and then 
turning suddenly to the right I entered Weddington Lane; 
and, passing Caldecote Hall and Weddington Castle, crossed 
the Trent Valley Railway, and found myself in Nuneaton. 
The river Anker had been visible now and then on my right 
all down Weddington Lane; but what it does with its water 
before reaching Nuneaton it is not easy for a stranger to make 
out. The truth is, however, that the part of it which runs 
through Nuneaton is a mere ditch, into which dead dogs, cats, 
and other refuse are thrown. The town authorities have done 
_ their best to give the stream an air of respectability by planting 
trees on the bank; but after all, the street tlrough which 
it runs would look better if the sham river could be hidden al- 
together. A walk of a mile from Nuneaton brought me to 
Chilvers Coton, a large straggling village, whose inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in weaving and coal-mining. Strangers 
are not very numerous at Coton; and consequently when one 
makes his appearance he is sure to attract attention. Through 
nearly every window there peeps the inquisitive face of a 
female, half hidden by that complication of bands and cords 
and straps that make up the ribbon loom. The distress 
that has for years been prevalent in the ribbon trade has 
greatly affected the people of this village, as some of the pale 
but interesting faces sufficiently indicate.* 

_ The men are chiefly engaged in the Griff colliery, and they 
are usually so begrimed that they do not present a very 
attractive appearance ; yet I was assured in the village that 
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: there is among these people, both male and female, an unusual 


_ railway station, but these can hardly be called remarkable, 


amount of neighbourly kindness manifested in any time of 
need, I saw abundant proofs that many of them were sincere 
Christians, who were ready to help forward every good work. 

As to the village itself, there is nothing special about it; 9 
canal, with a steep bridge over it, crosses the chief street; 
orchards full of fruit eatch the eye here and there; the 
window plants and garden plots show signs of successful 
management; there is also a church, chapel, workhouse, and 


Such a superficial view of a place, however, is not likely te 


give a true notion of it, and my own interest in any locality is 


greatly increased after a friendly chat with one of the inhabit- 
ants. lt was my good fortune in the present case to be intro- 
duced to a lady, who was both able and willing to instruct me 


‘in local matters. 


Finding that I thought the neighbourhood somewhat un- 
interesting, she quietly asked me if I had read a book called 
* Clerical Scenes.’’ Having confessed that I had, and was 


_ pleased with the author’s attempt to awaken our sympathies 
- with commosmplace troubles, I was considered a fit subject for 


instruction. 
The lady then proceeded to inform me that the writer of 


_ that book lived in the neighbourhood, and that Chilvers Coton 
_ was the place where the events related in “ Clerical Scenes” 


occurred, ‘The church to the left beyond the railway is the 
one called Shepperton Church; the large stone building up 
the hill is the workhouse, on the front of which is written, 
* Chilvers Coton College for the Poor... There Amos Barton, 


_or, as he was really called, Mr. Gwithers, used to go to preach. 
Poll Fodge, Old Maxum, and Silly Jim were all well-known 


characters, so were the clergy who met at Nuneaton ; indeed, 
every person, place, #nd event, is truthfully described, with the 
exception of a pardonable twist in some of the names.” As a 


further reward for my docility, my kind instructress took me 
to the churchyard where lie the remains of Mrs. Gwithers, the 
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good and beautiful “ Milly,” so faithfully described in “ Cleri- 
eal’Scenes.” Arbury is about two miles from Coton on the 
 Goventry road, and Bedworth is on the same road. .I had no 
difficulty in obtaining information of places referred to in 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” and “ Adam Bede,” for both those 


tales are indebted for their interest to facts which actually — 


occurred in this neighbourhood. “ Dinah used to preach in 
my father’s kitchen,” said an- intelligent farmer to me, “ but,” 
he continued, “she married Seth Bede, and not Adam.” 
Qn reaching Coventry I made special inquiry after the 
effigy of “ Peeping Tom.” It is at the corner of High Street, 
and forms an attractive object to all strangers. An old 
_ charter tells us that the Lady Godiva, wife of Leofricke, fifth 
Earl of Mercia, implored her husband to remove the grievous 
taxes which burdened the people of Coventry. The earl con- 
sented on condition that his wife would ride through the city 
naked. Contrary to his expectation the lady accepted the 
terms, and, having given strict orders that no one should look 
out of door, window, or balcony, she made the circuit of the 
city. A graceless tailor, unable to restrain his curiosity, de- 
termined to have a peep, and was struck with instant blindness. 
+ My next stroll was as far as Kenilworth, a distance of 
about five miles from Coventry. I chose the turnpike road, 
in preference to the railway, and found it wide and well 
wooded, here and there a triple avenue of trees forming a 
delightful shade for a rambler. Kenilworth itself is a clean 
and respectable town, but its chief attraction to me was the 
_ castle. Having previously looked up the history of the place 
and obtained a guide, I was better prepared to understand and 
enjoy the scene. But mouldering towers, broken walls, and 
magnificent-ruins soon produced serious thoughts; the grand 
old past insisted on being reviewed, and on preaching to me 
about the uncertainty of all things earthly. ; 
Kenilworth has many times had intimate connection wi 
the great struggles that have shaken the kingdom ; but that 
part of its history which is most frequently referred to, and 
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which is sure to recur to any intelligent visitor, is the magni- 
ficent reception given by the Earl of Leicester to Queen 
Elizabeth in July, 1575. “ She was surprised on her entrance 

with the sight of a floating island on the large pool on which was 
placed a beautiful female figure, representing the Lapy or 

THE Laxx, supported by two nymphs surrounded with blazing 
torches, and many ladies clad in rich silks as attendants, 
| Anoble bridge was erected, twenty feet wide and seventy feet 
| long, over which the queen passed, being presented by figures 
diiverrss of the gods and goddesses of the heathen 
with various offerings ; and during the 
i ten days the feast lasted a variety of splendid exhibitions and 
festive entertainments were projected for her amusement.” 
PH || In my wanderings about the ruins I fell in with a picnic 
_—- jj party, some of the members of which claimed a special ac- 
-quaintance with me. They insisted on my joining them, and 
a indeed I required very little urging. While we were enjoying 
4 a pleasant meal, one of the company drew out “The Barnsley 
Al and as I waass thee only one there who knew 
i - the Yorkshire dialect, I was desired to read to the others. 
1 _ After a long pull at this peculiarly funny book we left the 
| - mouldering ruins and the uncertain past, and joined again the 


" stream of an active, bustling world. 
Hae _ Local authorities tell us that the walk from Kenilworth 
Pat _ ‘to Leamington is one of the most delightful that can be 


_ ~ imagined, but having accomplished this part of my journey by 
. rail I am unable to confirm these statements. Few towns 

_ have made such an advance as Leamington; in 1797 it was a 
village, to which a few invalids repaired for its mineral waters; 
in 1812 it was “a fascinating village,” but it is now one of the 
most fashionable watering-places in England, and contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Inthe midst of much that is grand 
and beautiful you are constantly reminded of the secret 
‘sorrow with which the town abounds ; for in every street‘and 

__ Square, carriages and Bath chairs moving slowly along, con- 
_ taming invalids in various stages of disease, plainly indicate 
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their reason for choosing Leamington as a temporary resi- 
dence. 

My rambles in this part of the country terminated at War- 
wick itself, which is distant only two miles from Leamington. 

Standing on an eminence, Warwick is excellently situated ; 
its castle, churches, and chapels pleasantly harmonizing with 
its natural advantages: but any one who spends his life in the 
heart of a really busy town will bé struck, on entering this 
ancient city, with the unnatural quietness of the place. The 
streets are very clean, too clean for much business; the shops 
are prim and the tradesmen are slow,—at least, I thought them 
~ go, for I found it very difficult to make a few purchases. Inone 
— respect, however, Warwick may justly boast, no town in England 
possesses so fine a specimen of a Baronial palace. Of course 
the castle must be visited. All visitors are first ushered into 
a room opposite the porter’s lodge, where a number of 


. interesting relics are exhibited. These are of immense size, 


and are said to have belonged to the celebrated Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, who in the days of king Athelstan, a.p. 926, did 
so many wonderful things. Here we were shown the pon- 
derous weapons with which he slew Colbrand the Danish 
giant, also the rib of the Dun cow, an extraordinary animal 
which in some way troubled the inhabitants of Warwick, and 
which Guy slew. But the most interesting object was “ Guy’s 
Porridge Pot,” an enormous metal bowl in which the break- 
_ fast of the famous earl and a hundred men was formerly pre- 
pared. Six of the visitors stood in this famous pot, to obtain 
some idea of its capacity, and the porter assured us that 
he could place a dozen children in it at one time. 

In the castle itself there was abundance to delight and 
amaze; the richness of the state beds, the curiosities of the 
armory, the elegance of the chapel, are worth a long and 
troublesome journey to witness. 

Outside the castle the interest is not less than inside; 
_ the park is extremely beautiful, and the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds are capable of yielding a vast amount of instruction 
and Interest to an inquisitive rambler. H. 
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Concerning Insect Sounds, 

Midnight revellers that sing their fill.” 
Txose of our readers who are abroad in the country these 
warm, Summer evenings, when one star after another lights up 

immensity of space, may hear, amongst numerous insect 

melodies, the repeated chirps of the field-cricket (Acheta cam. 
pestris), causing them to’ picture to themselves a community 
of joyous and contented creatures who delight in solitude, and 
frequent lonely places. Well do we remember a rugged aceli- 
vity covered with wild thyme and yellow cistus, and shaded 
with{drooping birch trees, where a brotherhood of these lively 
creatures had fixed their abode; it formed the boundary of a 

sloping pasture, consisting of gravelly soil, and was apparently | 
one of their favourite resorts, for nowhere else did they sing 

- “so loudly or so well.”” A poet, perhaps, would say that they 

took pleasure in looking over the wide field when shone upon 
by the full moon; certain it is that they chirped as merrily as 
in the brightest day, and that often, when the night was still, 

' they seemed to hold a pleasant contention, who should excel 
in producingjthose thrilling sounds which give life to solitude. 
Afcertain{two-winged fly, which delights in sultry weather, 

swells merrily the insect chorus that ascends from flowery 
banks and meadows, and this while sucking honey from every 

_ open cup with its long and elegant proboscis ; as also many of 

~ our Hawk-moths, especially Sphinx stellatarum, called, in refer- 

ence to this circumstance, the humming-bird, and which pos- 

_ sesses the faculty of unfolding its long tongue and extracting © 

'. the sweets of flowers without interrupting its song. The 

if = j§ chorus of which we have just spoken is therefore never inter- 


- we 


_ rupted. Bees, as is well: known, cease their humming when - 
__ , collecting honey; the numerous family of Sphinx, on the con- 
_’ trary, continue their cheerful humming when employed in the 

game manner. | | 
_ Sounds are peculiar to different places, and harmonize with 
_ the character of each. He who passes through sandy lanes, 
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where the burrowing martin makes her nest, may often hear a 
very singular and pleasing sound, audible at the distance of ten 
- or twelve yards. This is produced by sand-wasps, when occu- 
pied in building their nests, although uniformly silent at other 
times. Small monitors are they, yet teaching, by this simple 
act of theirs, that true happiness is best attamed in doing our 
allotted duties with cheerfulness. | 
The passions of fear or anger, joy and sorrow, eagerness or 
surprise, which produce exclamations amongst ourselves, occa- 
sionally elicit from insects certain sounds, expressive of their 
feelings. The caterpillar of Sphinx atropos, or the “ Death’s 
head Hawk-moth,” alike with the chrysalis and perfect insect, 
draws back rapidly if disturbed, making at the same time a 
sharp noise, similar to the crack of an electric spark. One of 
our commonest beetles, too, shows its alarm by emitting a 
shrill, creaking noise, and one or two of the capricorn tribes ~ 
(Cerambycida) produce, when under the excitement of fear, an 
acute sound,—compared by Dumeril to the braying of a pigmy 
ass, who, with panniers dangling on either side, made of acorn- 
cups, and suspended across his back with strong gossamer 
threads, might be supposed to carry the needments of a troop 
of fairies, when about to picnic on the borders of some green 
wood by moonlight. | 
Angry chidings are heard occasionally amongst the flowers. 
Take, for instance, the indignant tones of an humble-bee, when 
lying upon his back, on some couch formed of rose-petals. If 
any one presumes to hold a finger towards the little being, he 
kicks and scolds with all his might. Hive-bees, too, though 
the most cheerful and industrious creatures, and possessing 
' every essential for happiness, produce, when irritated, a shrill 
and peevish sound, and let him who hears if make good his 
scape, or else the sound will presently become both sharp and 
angry, and the little insect will follow him from field to field 
_ With the utmost perseverance and hostility. We remember, 
by the way, entomologizing with an old gentleman who had an 
intense horror of these lively little creatures, and the persist- 
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ence which they. continued. their aérial songs 
perspiring head was. indeed laughable to observe, although me 
gould not but. sympathize with our over-sensitive companion, 


gp ea the flowers, but these it is difficult to distinguish — 
from. expressions of: far different feelings. Pain or pleasure 
| jecessarily occasions a difference in the tones of vocal insects, — 


but. our organs of hearing are not sufficiently acute to catch the 
different modulations. Some few are, nevertheless, readilyd. 


_ tinguishable when taken in connection with circumstances that 


_ . give rise to them; for instance, one of our oldest naturalists | 


_ velates that, having smoked a hive in order to oblige the — 
inmates to retire to. the top, the queen, very properly displeased — 


oe with such a liberty, fled away, followed by a few attendants, — 


Perceiving this, those who remained sent forth a most plaintive — 
sound, as if deplorimg their great calamity; but when the . 


a narrator (moved, we suppose, by their distress) sought for-and 


speedily exchanged fora most agreeablehum. 

_ ypeader that the works of creation, ever varied and ever new, — 
present inexhaustible sources for contemplation and delight. 
- In the depth of solitary woods, by the rustling stream or. the 
Piver’s brink, on mountains and in valleys, the numerous insect 


: tribes proclaim the greatness and benevolence of the Gon that 


formed them ; and the emotions that are awakened by a closer — 
tude and adoration,causingus—. 
Would mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
RDWARD J. 8. 
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though not yet its.chords were i 


My fingers trembled o’er it long, . parry 


But woke at last the old, old 
“Redemption waits for 
That song, it. was my mother’s song, 


~The lute would only, only play, 


“Redemption waits for thee.” 
The sounds were thrilling, sqft, and clear, 


‘While through the deepening gloom, 
They seemed to bring my mother here = 


From ‘neath the silenttomb. = 
I thought I saw her once again 
lovingly on me, 
And touch the lute, and wake the strain, 


“ Redemption waitsforthee.” = 


‘That old, old song, so. full of love, 


Cameinthatsilenthour 
Like some sweet spirit from = 


So wondrous wasits power; 


s 


# 
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It breathed of Calvary, 

And said, while calming every fear, 
“Redemption waits for thee.” 
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an idleness distinct from laziness or inaction—a busy idleness 

_ -which blinds us as to its real nature. We may seem to our- 
_ gelyes and others to be occupied, when the result of it all is, 
- what Hannah More calls “a dull frittering away of time.” 
_ What a deal of time, for instance, is frittered away in unprofit- 
able talk! How much time is wasted in idle reading! And 
_ what a habit some people have of sauntering over their work! 
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Emprobement of Time. 


Grown persons are ready enough to condemn idleness in the 
young, and justly so, but they not unfrequently indulge in it 
themselves, and often without being aware of it. For there is 


And yet these people are not lazy or idle in the ordinary sense. 


_ They waste time without being aware of it, by spending it in 


such a manner that neither themselves nor others are benefited. 
- All persons who have much leisure are liable to this fault. 
And besides its own sinfulriess—for surely waste of time is a 


-sin—it encourages a weak, unenergetic frame of mind, and is 
apt to produce either a ull content with trifling occupations, 
or restless desire of excitement and amusement. Those who 


have their time wholly at their own disposal, with no regular — 
duty to occupy them, should guard resolutely against waste of 
time. They should find duties for themselves; and they will 


have but to look around them to find abundant oppertan 
useful exertion. 


But if it be important for those who have abundant leisure 
to guard against waste of time, how necessary it must be for 


_ those whose whole time is occupied in the performance of 


necessary duties, to make the most of those half-hours, or even 
minutes of leisure, which almost every day of the busiest life 
places at their disposal! How valuable may these “scraps of 


- time” be made! But here, as in other things, it is necessary 


to bear in mind “the power of littles.” “As a popular writer 


_~ has well observed, “‘many a person who would be ashamed to 
_ think of sitting idle for a whole hour, will lose more time than 
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- that almost unconsciously, during the day, in small portions: 
"nd, on the other hand, it-is astonishing what may be made: 
~ out of those quarters: of hours, which are so often allowed: to’ 
uselessly away. A: short: trial would:convince you of this. 
Let some simple piece of work or useful book be appropriated: 
to those intervals which you know are likely to occur between 
your regular engagements, when you are alone or in the family, 
and you will be surprised. to see: the progress’ soon made: in) 
either.” 
Bear in mind that whether you have much time or little at: 
your own disposal, it is equally a sacred trust to be carefully’ 
and conscientiously employed. Have a reason for all you 
do, and a purpose in doing it, and frequently examine 
_ yourself as to what you are doing, and the progress you are 
making, and you will surely find time too precious to be either 
squandered, or frittered, or idledaway. Some take no thought of 
the value of money until they have come to an end. of it, and 
many do the same with their time. - But remember; lost wealth 
_ may be replaced by industry—lost time, is: gone forever. 


Grab. Serbants. 


: Tue great work of removal to our new' house now occupied 
_ourthoughts. The first thing was to get it well scrubbed and 
Cleansed. I began, to the great astonishment of the native 
‘Servants, by pulling down all the old woodwork cupboards and 
shelves. It is most common, in Oriental houses, for a wooden 


_ Shelf to be carried round a room; at a height of about eight. 


feet from thie floor. This is used as a general receptacle: for 
_ pipes, coffee-cups, &c.; and old china bowls are not uncommon, 
Some of them very handsome. In one: house that we visited 
there was a long range of these bowls; but behold! they had 
_ all been broken in half to: inerease the show, and placed with 
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the whole side outwards. The native carpenter—a young Latin 
Christian, barefooted and in clumsy full trousers, thought I 


_ * must be mad to take away what he considered so ornamental 
as the deal closets, that filled up a variety of little arched 


recesses in every wall of every room, the more as the wood had 
been actually painted—a great novelty in Jerusalem—in rough | 


_. patches of green and blue oil-colour. These little recesses are 
_ very convenient; they are made by leaving out a few stones in 
_» . the thickness of the massive walls, according as the fancy takes 


the builder. They are of all sizes, up and down, and every- 
where, sometimes large enough to form a little alcove in which 


a sofa may be placed, and then their effect is very pretty. 


The principal reason for getting rid of the woodwork was to — 


| get rid, at the same time, of the population of insects which it 


invariably harbours if old. 
By dint of signs and standing by, this great wks was accom- 


| plished. Next came the removal of most of the wooden lattices, 


which, Oriental enough in character, were not to our taste, for 


_ they shut out the lovely views without keeping out the wind. 
_ For summer, lattices might be all very well; and natives con- 


tent themselves in winter by shutting the wooden shutters, 
thus excluding cold at the expense of light and air. 
But since Europeans had begun to settle here, glass had been 


' imported, and I tried to order my carpenter to make window- 
_, frames, and put glass into them. But no signs could make 


him understand, and at last I was obliged to send him witha 


pencil note to Mary Anderson, begging her to tell him what 
to.do. Meanwhile my woman-servant was making the most 

_ extraordinary performances by way of scrubbing. She was as 

- unlike a servant in outward appearance as anything I had ever 
_ seen in my life. Short, fat, barefooted; dressed in immense 


cotton trousers, and a cloth jacket with gold thread on the 


seams; a coloured handkerchief round her head and face, from 


under which dangled down her back a multitude of little plaits 
of hair, made to look still more numerous by plaits of silk 
intermixed. Small gold spangles and a few coins were strung 
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n the hair, which it was evidently impossible to comb or 
~ brush often, by reason of the labour and time required. 


Little dumpy hands, which bore no marks of real work, were 


- ornamented by silver rings, set with bits of coloured glass, 
She had a stupid expression of face, and a fearful squint. 


For one room which had to be washed, she drew from the — 


well a large jar of water, and going to the upper end dashed 
its contents all at once upon the floor. She laughed like a 
child at the wetting I got, for I was not prepared for this feat. 


She herself was mounted on wooden clogs, and with a small 


broom pursued the flood, sweeping it towards the door, where 
was a hole I had not before observed. ‘ I then saw that the 
floor, which was not level, but, on the contrary, sloped con- 
siderably towards the door, had been made thus on purpose, 
and soon found out that the floors of all the rooms are, for the 
same reason, on an inclined plane. Here was ingenuity! 

The next freak of my handmaid was to set open all the 


doors of a tier of cupboards in one of the rooms, which, being 


of new wood, had not been removed like the rest. While 
I stood by, helpless to inquire or remonstrate, she pushed up 
before her, from shelf to shelf, a huge jar of water; climbing 
up after it, soap in hand, till she had reached the roof, where 
she sat down, rubbed a little soap on the planks, and emptied 
the contents of her jar in one great waterfall, which, according 
to her clever intention, rushed between the planks, over each 
succeeding shelf, until all had their share of the ablution. 
Beginning at the top, all had been washed—at least, she thought 
so,—and descended, leaving the drying process to nature, 


whilst she swept the water out as before. I went down tothe — 


kitchen, and found our boy Constantine—a bright-eyed, rosy 
little fellow, cleanly dressed in white cotton, had returned 
from market with his basket of meat and vegetables, and was 
| busily at work blowing the fire, not with a pair of bellows, but 
with a rude fan made of the long feathers of a goose’s wing. 


It were too long to tell how, by dint of signs to the water and 


to the fire, to the saucepan, and to the meat, I gave orders for 


‘ 


| 
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aleg: of mutton: to be: boiled; or how, despairing of making 
myself understood in the matter of vegetables, I watched Com 
stantine carry out’ his own counsels in reference to the vege- 
table marrows which he had brought. 

With a metal scoop made on purpose, he took out the inside. 
ofeach one, and filled it instead with rice and chopped meat; 
- amd avery palatable dish it was when stewed and served up. 

_ Returning to my woman, I found her sitting on the floor of 

room which had just been whitewashed (by a miserably poor 

Polish Jew), scraping off the splashes and spots, which had’ — 
hardened, with one of my best dessert and using: 
my’own garments as duster. 

I gave her a lesson in the homely art of sovubbingy thal 
_ the brush in hand and working hard, while she sat by and 
laughed. No showing or pushing could make her go down on 
_ her knees to scrub. She only shook her head and squatted 
upon her heels, or else, standing up, stooped forward in a 
_ Manner that would’soon have broken her back, and gave her 
’ m0 power “to use her’ arms and hands. It was evident the 
Jerusalem women were not: used to scrubbing. And so it isi 
There was not a wooden floor in all the country, and sweeping 
water with a broom over the stone pavement is their approved 
manner of cleansing it. 

The carpenter brought back the note. He had been made 
to understand that we wanted windows; “but,’’ wrote Mary, 
_ “how will you have the glass put in,—with nails, or let into 

 theframe? For partys is not to be got in Jerusalem. If you 
wish nails, ‘mismar’ is the word in Arabic; if not, say ‘bella 
mismar’ (without nails), and he will understand you.” am 
I took a fancy to seeing both, for I could not imagine how 
_ glass -was either to be put in with nails or let into the frame. 
_ The word for half (mis’f) I knew, so improved upon my — 
teacher's directions by saying, “Half with nails, and half 
without nails ;” at which the carpenter looked astonished, but - 
put his: hand on his head; saying, “ Ala rasee” (On my head be — 
it), and’went away, having been also made to understand by 
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| Walter that we wanted a new deal table, alittle larger: than 
one we showed him. It.is surprising» how quickly the: Arabs: 
understand one’s signs and the broken words of their language: 
And we had several lessons in the:course of this:day from«our: 
servants, who would point: to:a thing repeat its. name, 
until we knew it: They were) highly amused: at becoming’ 


This had. been a very long-absence from my maid. What — 


might not she have beenidoing? I found her again squatted’ 
on her heels; scraping: the floor with: anew dinner-knife, which 

she had managed to:spoil completely. The blade was:notched: 
and bent, and: the handle cracked. Iwas very angry, andi the» 


words, “ You.good-for-nothing thing! I told.you-not—” burst: | 


from my lips; but-here I stopped:. She could not understand: 
English, and I laughed in spiterof vexation:. 


She had risen and folded her hands, with a most comical: — 


expression on her face—half demure; and half don’t-care: Amd 
when I spoke again, repeating my’small stock of Arabic words 


of reproof, “ Bad, very bad; why?” (did you:doso, understood), _ 
she, looking at’ me, without moving® a muscle of her: face;. 


gravely drew her straight eye round: into the opposite direction: 
from the squinting one, so that there she’ was actually squint+- 
ing in the most awful manner with both eyes at once. Iwas: 
Vanquished, and ran out of the room, but: came: back: with’ an’ 
argument she could perfectly understand, in: the shape of a few 


piastres, which I gave her, and, with a gentle push or two 


towards the door, intimated she: might go. In the most 
leisurely manner'she unfolded the large cotton: sheet, which is: 
the approved out-of-door envelope for; womem of: all ranks in 


the Holy City, and which requires: some skill in putting om. 
A musiin handkerchief, thin, but closely printed in dark 


colours, so as to entirely conceal the face; is first. hungover 
the forehead, and then the sheet is:put'on so’ that: the middle 
of one side rests on the top of the head.. The two upper’cor- 
hers are then folded across and carefully tucked into the girdle, 
and thus a pair of hanging sleeves is improvised. The whole 
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pesemblance is st mngthenec 
 _ Slippers, 20 that the feet must be shuffled 
_ . Walking is impossible; and yet in the 

| __. @leverly enough on their high wooden pattens. I have seen 


| ___-with mother-of-pearl ‘and ‘tortoiseshell. 


(the only form of windows known in Jerusalem) with glans; 


_ and finally so many holes were left between the window-frames_ 
_ ».. being too close for want of fresh air. The panes put in with — 


-. ®0that-at would not stand. We pointed this out to the man, 


= _ the leg that was too long! ‘The idea had never entered his 


taght, so that the fair one within looks i 


by the waddling gait, which ix _ 


Wie. 


_ their frames, rudely made of unpainted deal wood. As I had _ 
said that half the panes were to be put in with nails, and half 


andifor the other half he carried a number of 


_ feb, as no Arab building is straight, either perpendicularly or 
horizontally, bits had to be sawn off the wood in some places, 


and lefijhim to set it to rights. On coming back I found 
him busily at-work chipping a hole in the stone floor to receive 


head to naw off a bit of the wood, but he highly approved when 
_ thas was suggested to him.—Mrs. Finn’s “ Home in the Holy 
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And can that morsel brain possess indeed 
This forethought, and the reason that consults? 
Or does the Parent of all wisdom lead 
. It blindly to results ? 


What plans within that little rounded door 
The exploring eye might find, Ill take on trust; 
For should I break the portals to explore, 
*Twould fall to ragged dust. 


I have no heart for that—would leave our rooms 
A lifetime to the spider’s quaint design : 
_ Ah, then how deftly would they ply their looms ! 
And what a sight were mine! 


Poems. Leighton. 


Footprints of Great Men—Canoba. 

- No sculptor has attained to higher honours than did An- 
tonio Canova. All the academies. of Europe solicited the — 
_. honour of enrolling him among their members ; kings enriched 
_ their museums with the beautiful productions of his genius. 
He was.elected prince-perpetual of the Academy of St. Luke 
at Rome, Napoleon employed and honoured him, the Prince 
Regent of England did the same, and the Pope made him 
“Marquis of Ischia.” Yet, like many other great men, 
Canova had a poor beginning, his father being a poor peasant, 
who found it very difficult to clothe and feed his little son. 
_ From infancy Canova had a strong faculty for statuary, model- 
_ ling into forms of life and beauty shapeless lumps of clay, and 
with the help of a pocket-knife carving little figures out of all 
the bits of wood he could find. His talent had been observed 
by a sculptor of Possagno, the Venetian village in which 


/ 
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‘Canova lived, and he undertook for a small.sum to instruct the 
little artist. Falieri, the seigneur of the village, having 
arranged to give a grand dinner, the cook did his best to please 
his master, and at the same time to secure for himself a 
good name. A central dish was still ‘wanting, after the cook 
had exhausted his skill; he communicated his difficulty to his 
friend, the father of Canova ; the young sculptor heard the con- 
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 yersation, and undertook to supply the deficiency. At his 


request a block of butter was given to him, and this he cut 
into a striking and beautiful resemblance of a lion. This un- 
dish amazed the senator as much as his friends; the 
cook was called in, and before he had time to explain, was 
overwhelmed with congratulations. “I should like to make 
the artist’s acquaintance,” said the senator, on hearing the 
cook’s account of him. After a few minutes’ absence, the cook 
returned leading in a little boy, about ten years old, meanly 


clad, as a poor peasant’s child was likely to be. ‘Falieri became 


the patron of Canova, and placed him in the studio of Bernardo © 
Torretti, the best sculptor of the time. His improvement was 
‘now very rapid. He became member of the Academy of the 
Finc Arts at Venice, and gained several prizes. Sir William 
Hamilton, an English nobleman, furnished him with the means 
of studying in Rome, where he executed most of the works | 
which have immortalized his name. A desire to:see the Elgin 
“marbles led him to visit England, where ‘he ‘met:with a most 
favourable reception from the Prince Regent, as well as from 
all admirers of art in this country. On his return to Rome 
the Academy of St. Luke came out in a body to welcome him. 
Canova retained the simplicity of taste which marked his early | 
life ; the title of Marquis he never used, but to the last had his 
cards engraved with “ Antonio Canova.” He died in 1822, 
at the age of sixty-five, leaving part of his considerable fortune 
‘to be distributed among deserving artists, and the remainder 
to provide for the unfortunate, the aged, and the decayed. 
ow. 
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- doctrine of the text, “‘ The just shall live by. faith.” 
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Tllustrations of “Scripture. 
:HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION S OF SCRIPTURE.—No, 8, 


“The just shall live by faith.’’—Rom. i. 17. 
For a considerable time after Luther entered on his work as a priest, he 


entertained the opinion that the higher grades of the priesthood increased in 


holiness according to their ecclesiastical standing, and that the perfection of 


holiness was to be found in Rome itself. A dispute between the Vicar- 


General and seven of the Augustine convents caused Luther to visit Rome 
as a delegate from the discontented convents. His unworthiness weighed 
heavily on his spirits as he approached the place of which the very ‘soil was 
sacred in his judgment. He stopped for a time at a convent on the Po, 
and saw so much of pride, extravagance, and impiety, that his notions were 


_ gomewhat modified. When he came within sight of Rome he fell on his 
knees and said, “ Holy Rome, I salute thee.”” He no sooner entered the 
‘city than he was shocked with the wickedness of the people ; religion was 

_ fidiculed, the Pope was freely censured, the churches were neglected, the 


priests were despised. ‘If there is a hell, Rome is built over it,” said the 
people to him. Yet Luther believed in the holiness of many of the places, 
in the indulgences granted by the Pope, and in the expiatory nature of the 
ceremonies that were enjoined by the church. 

Pilate’s staircase was specially holy ; it was said to have been transported 
by an angel from Jerusalem to Rome, and the Pope had promised a great 


-_ indulgence to those who would ascend the steps on their bare knees. Many 
- ‘were going through the painful ceremony, and Luther knelt humbly on the 
_. bottom step and began the ascent. Piously struggling up, step after step, and 
repeating prayers as he progressed, he persuaded himself that he was expiating 
his sins. The doctrine of justification by faith was not yet clearly understood - 
by him, but as he painfully wniggled up step after step, he heard a voice as 
of thunder within him, saying, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” He rose 
instantly, stood in amazement and shame as he thought of his super 
_. stitious folly, then left the place, resolving for the future to draw away the 


minds of the people from such vain observances, and to fix them on the 


H. 


Brezacat, Stavisrics.—In the Bible there are 66 books, 1,189 chap- 


| ters, 31,173 verses, 810,697 words, and 3,556,480 letters. The word 
“and” occurs 46,227 times, and “Lord” 1,855 times. The middle verse 


is Psalm cxviii. 8, the shortest verse is John xi. 35, and Ezra viil. 21 con- 
tains the alphabet. Kings xix. and Isaiah | 


XXXVi. 


’ 
> 


$19 


and Ends. 


Tux Burxp.—Among the thousands of our fellow-creatures to whom 
“light, the prime work of God, is extinct,’ there are some remarkable 
instances of the compensation which a gracious Providence has given them, 
in the strengthening and brightening of their other faculties. We have 
selected a few from a vast number. Blind musicians are very common; 
they form into choirs; and one such company, led by a blind organist, fre- 
quently gives concerts in the metropolis. In some cases the memory is 
specially developed. An aged blind mat-maker of Edinburgh could 
repeat the whole of the four Gospels. There are 10,000 blind per- 
-gons in the United Kingdom who can read the Bible. Blind people, 
in companies, visited the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and found 
enough there to give some of their senses a great treat. Milton, 
Galileo, and Euler all became blind through intense study, but after their 
loss of sight they continued their labours with unabated zeal. Melcalfe, 
the blind surveyor, planned some of the best roads in Derbyshire; Mayes © 
sifted drugs by touch; Huber lost his sight when young, but at the age of 
forty-two he published a remarkable work called “New Observations on 
Bees.”” He continued his observations, and twenty-two years later published 
a second and enlarged edition on the same subject. 

‘Memory.—Many instances are on record of wonderful feats of memory. 
Themistocles could name all the Athenian citizens, amounting to 20,000 ; and 
Cyrus was able to name every soldier in his army. Seneca mentionsa | 
man who, after hearing a poet read a new poem once over, could tepeat it 
from beginning to end, which the author could not do. Fuller was able to 
repeat 500 unconnected words after hearing them only twice ; or to give an 
account of all the tradesmen’s signs in any leading thoroughfare in London, 
after once passing through it. Dr. Leyden could repeat correctly a long 
Act of Parliament, or any similar document, after once reading it; but he 
_ had this peculiar inconvenience attending it, that when he wished to recol- 
lect any particular point, he could only do it by repeating to himself the 
whole from the commencement, till he reached the desired passage. Seneca 
could repeat 2,000 verses without missing a syllable. Oritus, a Corsican 
boy, was able to repeat 40,000 unconnected words in the order they were 
dictated. Bloomfield composed half the poem called “The Farmer's Boy,” 
and also revised and corrected that half, while working in a emogera 
_ shoemakers, and without writing a single line. 
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ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. — Ascending Snechattan. fd a very long 


period Sneehwttan was regarded as the highest mountain in Norway Gf has 


lately lost that distinction, but its position in the great. Dovrefeld range 
gives it considerable ‘importance among Scandinavian scenery. The best 


 acoount we have of an ascent of the mountain is ‘that given by Professor 


Forbes :—“ The distance of the base of Sneehwxttan from Jerkind (a Nor. 
-wegian village 3,000 feet above the level of the sea) is reckoned at fourteen 


_ English miles. The country traversed is characteristic of ‘the Norwegian : 
. fields, mearly trackless ; the traveller, or rather his sagacious pony, must 
explore his way through swamp and heather, amongst holes and accumulatigns 


‘of loose stones, most dangerous for a horse; across rapid streams nearly 
ice-cold ; and, worst of all, over numerous and wide patches of still un- 


_ melted. snow, treacherous even for the foot of man, and in which our panies 


floundered up to the saddles. There was little of picturesque interest to 


redeem the toil of this scramble of four hours’ duration. Sneeheettan itself 


was the only object at all remarkable in outline, and it rose before us in a 


- .“manmer so gradual, that it seemed as if we should never reach it. The 

_ »¢hanging aspect of the scanty vegetation of this wilderness was the chief 
evidence that we were really ascending. ‘Soon after leaving Jerkind, the 

-. eommon or white birch is left behind; then willows, more or less stunted, 

- suceeed, with juniper. Both these plants cease together, and the creeping 

_ dwarf birch, a very pretty spreading undergrowth scarcely six inches high, 

~ with: reindeer moss, are nearly the only generally spread plants. At length 


even these scanty traces.of life almost disappeared, and tracks of Joose 
shingle afforded a slippery and uncertain footing to the weary horses. The — 


' beds of snow having become so frequent as nearly to cover the plain, we 


left our horses in charge of boy on a space covered with slaty débris, and 
trickling with melted snow, affording a most comfortless bivouac. It gives 


a.correct idea of the flatness of the field, that we had only crept up 1,900 
_/ feetsin the course of a ride of fourteen miles. We proceeded on foot with 


our elder guide to the ascent of the mountain, which rises with sudden 


steepness from near the point where we left our horses. At this still early 


period of summer (4th July) it was covered with snow, except where the 


winds had drifted it from the blocks of mica slate which strew its slopes. 


It was now noon, and the heat of the sun had softened the snow, through 


which we struggled with great fatigue, often sinking quite to the waist, 
until we gained the firmer slopes. The ascent was both disagreeable and 


dangerous, the foot sinking at every step amongst the interstices of the 
blocks already mentioned, threatening dislocation or broken bones. After & 
the summit. We reached the top about three o'clock, and then saw clearly 


: that the form of the mountain is a ridge running nearly east and west, pre 
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years ago, Mr. Pepys, in-his night-gown, gobout of histhed, 
from the window’ of his lodgings in Seething Tane,and 


saw a great fire at the cast end of the City; but an'ib seemed 
far enough off, he betook him to bed again, and’went to sleap._ 


This simple piece of intelligence, together with s great many x q 


other particulars of the Great Fire of London, he wrote. down 


in his diary in short-hand, not dreaming that any one without 
his Jeaye’would ever read the record; but'this singularjourtial 


of every-day events in his life, and commentary on the politacal 


events of the period, has only in our own day been deciphered, — 


Charles 17.” 


Tower, where he sees the houses near London Bridge to be on 


fire; the weather is hot and dry, and # furious cast wind 


is blowing. Mr. Pepys takes’a boat from the Tower Stairs, 
and slowly towing up the stream, looks upon the burning 
houses in the streets near the Thames, frightened people — 


getting their goods on board lighters, and the dwellers in the 


houses at the water-side not leaving till the fite’sctunlly drives | 


them forth, He watches the pigeons hovering about the 
_ windows, till they burn their wings and fall down. No one 
seeins in the hurry and fear to have all this time attempted to 
quench the fire in that high wind, and there were no fire 
_ brigade or engines in those days to ect upon the flames. 
Everything after the long drought is combustible, and thus 
_ human strength is vain, and the people give themselves up to 
_ despair. Mr. Pepys was Secretary tothe Navy, and on reach- 


ing Whitehall he tells his tale to the ing, advising that the _ 
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_ The king desired him to go to the Lord Mayor and give him 
this command. In Cannon Street he meets with his lordship, 
who cries like a fainting woman, “ osecntg what can I do? I am 
spent; people will not obey me.” He had been up all night 


pulling down houses, was weary, and must go home to refresh 


himself. It was Sunday, but there was no service in the 
churches, the people are already crowding them with their 
goods, At evening again our informant is in the streets, and 
again he takes a boat at Paul’s Wharf; he meets the king in 
his barge on the river, they order the houses to be pulled down 
apace, but the fire spreads so fast that but little can be done. 
The river is full of boats and barges into which the citizens 
have hastily placed their goods; showers of sparks are flying 
a before the wind and falling in his face, the fire passes from 
house to house; and later in the night he is at a little ale. 
house on the Bankside, and as it grows darker he saw the fire — 
_ grow and shoot out between churches and houses in a most 
horrid malicious flame, not like the fire flame of an ordinary 
_ fire; and then later still he tells us he saw the fire up the hill 
On an arch, a mile long; the moon shone down, shedding a 
softer light upon the doomed city, and all London was awake, 

_ gazing helplessly upon the oeingpine or labouring to save 
_ something from its fury, | 
_ There is another writer of the period, good Mr. Evelyn, who 
- gives us other particulars. He has seen the fire from the 
| Bankside, on Sunday afternoon, and on Monday he returns to 
see the whole south part of the City burning. It was now 
taking hold of the great Cathedral of St. Paul, which was at 
_ the time surrounded with scaffolding for its repair. The noise 
and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shriek- | 
ing of women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
_towers, houses, and churches, were like a hideous storm, and 

_ the air all about so hot and inflamed, that at the last one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still 
and let the flames burn on. This they did for nearly two miles 
in —— and one in breadth. 
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On Tuesday, the 4th, Evelyn tells us the fire had reached 
westward as far as the Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, Watling Street, 
now flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes. The stones of St. 
Paul’s flew like grenadoes, the melting lead running down the 
streets, the very pavements so heated as that no horse or man © 
could tread upon them, the eastern wind still driving the 
flames impetuously forward. | 

"On the 5th the king and his brother set an excellent 
example of personal activity. Gentlemen now took the charge 
of particular streets, and directed the means of putting out the 
fire. The civic authorities now saw the wisdom of, and acted 
upon advice said to have been given to them at the first 
by some sailors, and commenced blowing up the houses with 
- gunpowder, as they could not pull them down fast enough, 
and thus on Wednesday the mighty devourer was stayed. 
Three days and three nights of intense anxiety had passed, but 
not more than eight lives in all had been lost. 

It was a sight, writes the great preacher Baxter, that might 
have given any man a lively sense of the vanity of this world, 
and all the wealth and glory of it, and of the future conflagra- 
tion of all the world. To see the flames mount up towards 
heaven and proceed so furiously without restraint, to see the 
streets filled with people astonished, that had scarce sense left 
them to lament their own calamity; to see the fields filled with 
heaps of goods, and sumptuous buildings, curious rooms, costly 
furniture, and household stuff, yea, warehouses and furnished 
shops and libraries all on a flame, and none daring to come 
hear to rescue anything. But the dolefullest sight of all was 
afterwards to see what a ruinous, confused place the City was, 
_ by chimneys and steeples only standing in the midst of cellars 
and heaps of rubbish, so that it was hard to know where 
the streets had been, and dangerous for a long time to pass 
through the ruins, because of vaults and fire in them. No 


man that seeth not such a thing can have a right apprehension , 
of the dreadfulness of it. 
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The after sufferings of the poor people who had ba 
thus driven out must have been considerable ; the fields about 
Islington and Highgate are said to have contained as many as 


two hundred thousand people who had been thus rendered 


houseless ; these were of all ranks and degrees, and were dis. 
persed about, lying along by the side of the heaps of what 
they had been able to save from the fire, and though ready 
to perish, not asking for money. There were liberal con- 


tributions in money made with considerable promptness, but 
the difficulty at first appears to have been to secure a supply 


of sufficient food when all the usual places of merchandise 


were destroyed ; proclamations were therefore made to the 


country people to bring in supplies of food, and a command 
given that the sufferers should be received in all cities and 
towns to pursue their occupations. 

On the Monument, erected to commemorate the en we 
are told that the destruction comprised eighty-nine churches, 


the City gates, the Guildhall, many public structures, thirteen 


thousand two hundred dwelling-houses, four hundred streets— 
the total value of the property destroyed was estimated at 


27,835,000. 


Chapters of French Pistorv. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


 Wuew the allied sovereigns exiled N apoleon to Elba, 


Louis XVIII. returned to the throne of the Bourbons. The 
restoration of the ancient dynasty inspired the French with 


hopes too extravagant to be realized. Louis did his best, but 


failed to satisfy his volatile subjects. He declared himself a 


_ constitutional monarch, and not an absolute one ; he reclothed 
and remounted the soldiers, flattered the republicans, obtained 
_ the release of thousands of military prisoners, and set + the 
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press free. His efforts were vain. The soldiers regarded him 
with sullen enmity, the press abused him, and the returned 
prisoners joined the republicans in agitating for the restoration 
of Napoleon. Even the nobles who had returned from exile 
with the king were dissatisfied because their estates were not 
at once restored to them, while the ten millions of small pro- 
-_prietors into whose hands these estates had passed complained 
that their title had become insecure. This discontent en- 
‘ eouraged Napoleon to return to France. The populace met 
him with demonstrations of joy; the army that was sent to 
oppose him went over in a body to his side; and Louis, seeing 
the hopelessness of his cause, fled from the Tuileries, after a 

brief reign of eleven months. The allied sovereigns of Europe 
again assembled their forces, and on the field of Waterloo 
completed the defeat of Napoleon, exiled him to St. Helena, 
and again placed Louis X VIII. on the throne of his ancestors. 
For twenty years Louis had been a king without a throne, 
but for the nine years which succeeded he managed to maintain 
his authority. This was no easy matter, for considerable 
agitation existed during the whole of his reign, and he clearly 
foresaw that the revolutionary spirit, which for a time had 
spent its energies, was recovering strength, and would assur- 
edly shake the throne of his successors. When on his death- 
bed, he said to the brother who was to succeed him, under the 
title of Charles X., “I have tacked between parties, like Henry 
IV. Unlike him, I die in my bed, and in the Tuileries. Do 
as I have done, and you will reach the same end in peace. 
_ But,” added the dying monarch, pointing to his little grand- 
son, “let Charles X. take care of the crown for that boy.” 
No sooner was the king dead than the Count d’Artois, now 
Charles X., shut himself up in his late brother’s private 
cabinet, and burned every record that Louis XVIII. had left, 
either in the shape of testament or correspondence. 

As Count d’Artois, Charles had been exceedingly unpopular, 
yet the French, in their usual fashion, encouraged themselves 
in the expectation of the best results from his reign. Indeed, 
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the censor. 
ship of the press, which had been a source of great oppression 


haviour, gave him ‘a great advantage. In his reply tothe 
peers and deputies he said, “1. promised, as a subject, to 


._ gpaintain the Chamber and the Constitution which we owe te 


. the late king. -Now ‘that. the right of birth has given me 

power I will employ all of it to consolidate, for the happiness 
@fmy people, the great. act I have sworn to maintain.”  Pyo- 
- testants were assured ‘that all Frenchmen were alike imhis 


«eyes, political offenders were pardoned,’ and “for three days 


Charles was the idol of Paris.” Three days’ popularity was 
about as much as a man sixty-eight years old, and having 
_ political ideas totally different from those of his subjects, was 
likely to enjoy. Charles at once chose ministers whose prin- 
ciples were-detested by the nation, and these men were. the 
 gause of a struggle between the king and his subjects; 
ended not till he lost both crown and kingdom. 

During the revolutionary straggle:most of the landed: pre 
- perty of the kingdom had been sold in small portions, and-was _ 
at this time in the hands of about ten millions of proprietors. — 
- The ministry proposed to restore their estates to the old 
noblesse, and to reconstruct ecclesiastical properties and privi- 
leges, and about forty millions sterling was voted to enable 
those who had been dispossessed to buy back their lands. A 
great many were thus gratified, but a number a hundred times. 
as great were alarmed at the danger which threatened to de 
‘prive them of lands they had legally purchased. The idea of 
perfect equality among sons had long taken possession of the 
French people ; but for the purpose of creating an aristocracy 
_ the ministry brought in a measure giving special rights to the 
_ @ldest son. ‘The priesthood, in general, had lost the esteem of 


the people ;*the Jesuits were especially hateful to them, yet 
Bs these men were not only placed at the head of the chief semi- 


Maries in France, but the most fierce and intolerant of ‘them 
was selected as governor preceptor to the Duke of Bor 
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Geaux, the ‘heir tothe ‘throne. “Some of ‘the’ piiblic journals 
gentured to object ‘to “this method» of ‘defying public opiion; 


the ministry “resolved ‘to fetter the press’ by laying on it heavy 


taxes and vexatious’requirements, and “threatening with a ‘fine 
£1200-any editor who’should outrage the royal dignity; the 
order of the succession’ to the throne, 'the-réligion of the State, 
people to such degree that the Government found ‘it pradent 
to yield to the popular voice, but-nob until it had convineed the — 
people of its ineompetence-and cowardice. ‘Charles -was aware 
of the unpopularity of his cabinet, ‘but believed himself still to 
bethe idol of the people. Under this impression*he held a 


Down with ‘the ministry! Down with “the Jesuits!” 


Charles was greatly irritated ‘at this reception, and having told 
the army that he ‘had come for homage and ‘not ‘for ‘lessons, he 
disbanded the ‘turbulent’troops. ‘As his parliament was ‘too 
liberal for him, he ‘dissolved it, and in its place received one 
but beheving concession to be the worst:course ‘of conduct ‘a 
_ king could adopt, ‘he spoke im ‘threatening ‘language to ‘the 
Deputies : “If culpable maneeuvres-should raise in'the-way of 
‘ly government obstacles ‘which Iwill not anticipate,1 shall 

led 221 members to join ina protest to the‘king, in which they 
assured him that there was m’ many minds a lively disquietude 


which was drying up ‘the prosperity of France, and-whith,if 


disquiet to the distrust with which the nation regarded ‘the 
ministers, and surged ‘the ‘king to remove them. “have 
annoyneed my “purposes,” said the ébstinate -monarth;““my 
resolutions are unchangeable.” Thus the king and hig ministers 
were on one side; ‘the parliament, the:press, and’ thepeople on 


the other. Charles dissolved ‘the parliament, and dediared that 
if electors chose objectionable hie. ai next'trme he would 
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make them repent it. All in vain were the menaces of the old 
king; a vast majority of the new deputies were opposed to 
Charles and his ministers, Once more the parliament was 
_ dissolved, and at the same time the liberty of the press wag 
suspended. Forty-five journalists refused to be silenced ; the 
‘police who were sent to seize the presses simply removed a © 
screw and then withdrew; the smiths who were ordered to 
break them refused to comply ; the gendarmerie who were sent 
to disperse the sympathizing crowds were hustled and pelted. 
In the confusion which followed several persons were killed, 
and these being laid on portable biers, were carried round the | 
city as excitements to rage and revolution. During the night 
the street lamps were broken, carriages overturned, the pave- 
ments dug up, and barricades formed in many places. On the 
morning of Wednesday, 28th July, 1830, the people rose with 
a determination to resist the troops, and they accordingly pro- 
vided themselves with arms and ammunition. They soon 
succeeded in obtaining possession of Notre Dame and Hotel 
de Ville, and in hoisting on their towers the tricolour flag. . 
The populace had taken the paving stones to the tops of their - 
houses, and as the military passed down the streets these heavy . 
_ stones were thrown on their heads, crushing great numbers of — 
_ these unfortunate men. The military, indeed, had no quarrel © 
_ with the people. They had seen the arbitrary tendency of the 
king’s measures, and when the people showed themselves 
really in earnest many soldiers joined them. Marmont, com- 
mander-in-chief, told this unpleasant truth to Polignac, the 
prime minister. “Fire on the soldiers,’ was the minister's 
reply. The ministers kept themselves and the king as much 
as possible in ignorance of the real advantage the people had 
gained ; but when they saw the Royal Guards return decimated 
and discouraged they determined to tell their sovereign. That 
important person had, however, not risen from his bed, and, 
however grave the dangers which threatened the State, eti- 
quette forbade any one to wake his majesty. Whenthe truth - 
at.length dawned on the king, he sent a messenger to the ex- 
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cited Parisians to say he would give up the hated ministry, and 


for the future govern constitutionally. The only reply was, 
“Down with Charles X.! No armistice!” When further 
resistance was hopeless, Marmont hastened to the king at St. 
Cloud. “Sire,” said the general, “ I have the grief to announce 
that I have not been able to maintain your majesty’s authority 
in Paris. I have ordered a retreat. A ball killed a horse by 
my side. I regret it did not traverse my head. Death would 
be less fearful than the spectacle I beh8ld.’”’ Dangers continued 
~ to thicken round the king. On Friday, 30th July, 60,000 of 
the excited Parisians collected near St. Cloud, and Charles and 
his family, in utter despair, escaped from France, and, after 
- various wanderings, took up their abode in Edinburgh. 

- Another French Revolution was over. It had been brought 
about chiefly by the detested ministry which Charles had 
selected. And when the king and his ministers were removed 
the excited populace calmed down. They placed a new ruler 
on the throne, and for a few years went on in apparent peace 
and satisfaction, till popular excitement again rose to a dan- 
gerous height, and the king, Louis Philippe, the successor of 
Charles X., was driven, like his predecessor, to seek refuge in 
our own land. | Ww. H. 


Wow toe Laid the Ghost at Aumber One. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 
(Continued from page 292.) 


Frou this time Mr. Williams was a constant visitor at our 
house, and of course we could not alter the manner in which 
we had entertained him on his first visit. After the first two 
or three times we found this press rather heavily on our 
pockets, and the other days of the week had to suffer for our 
Sunday expenditure. In addition to this, one or other of my 
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_shopmates was continually dropping in late in the evening, 
which added more or less to our expenses; and we began to 
see that we were paying rather too dearly for the pleasure of 
‘showing off our belongings to admiring friends. 
_ Just at this juncture the tradespeople with whom we were 
_ In the habit of dealing, perceiving our style of living, proposed 
that we should pay them monthly or quarterly as it suited our 
convenience. This was an immense relief, and we caught at 
it eagerly. Now we had not to trouble ourselves at the 
moment as to payment when we wanted a nice joint of meat 
or bit of fish; cheese, butter, and eggs came to the door na 
neat van, and our baker left.the bread. Altogether it was 
a sensation, quite new and delightful, to give orders and walk 
away without pulling out our purses to pay on the spot, and I 
must say that we indulged the feeling without measure. Mr, 
Grant came to see us occasionally of a Sunday afternoon, but 
after a few visits he ventured a remonstrance on our way of 
living, asking me what wonderful favour Mr. Williams had 
bestowed on me that I entertained him so lavishly, and hint- 
ing the homely proverb that “eaten bread is soon forgotten.” 
While I sat inwardly conscious that he was right, but in a 
very bad humour at the liberty he was taking in interfering 
in my household affairs, my wife was trying to frame ex- 
cuses, Saying what an advantage it was to me to be so intimate 
with a man in Mr. Williams’s position, and how kind he was, 
getting us orders for places of amusement, and going with us 
there. 
“Oh yes,” said Mr. Grant, impatiently, “1 know what all 
that means, he eats your dinners, which cost more money than — 
you can afford, and pays you in tiekets that cost him nothing, 
but are expensive enough to you, I'll be bound. What with 
you, William, hurrying over your work in the shop in a slovenly 
‘way to get off, and Mary spending money on an ommibus 
to go to meet you, not to talk of your treating your friend 
~ Wilhams afterwards,—ay, ay, I know it all as well as if 1 
Saw it.” 
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“At any rate, sir,” said I, highly affronted, “we are old 
enough to manage our own concerns ; and if ™ see a friend 
now and then it is our own affair, not another’s. 

“Which means,” said my father-in-law, rising, “ that my 
advice is unwélcome, and, 1 suppose, my presence also; how- 
~ ever, when you come to your senses, which I am afraid will be 
in a way more rough than agreeable, you will remember my 


words, and perhaps be more ready to acknowledge that 1 am 


right. Good- bye. 

It was in vain to beg of him to stay, Mr. Grant was deeply 
offended, and took his departure, leaving my wife in tears. 

Quarter day came, and the bills began to pour in; to our 
horror and consternation they amounted to more than half my 
yearly salary, and what to do, or where to look for money, we 
did not know. When we did not pay at once the trades- 
people refused to give any more credit, and we were literally 
at our wits’. end to get on, so accustomed were we now to get 
everything without paying on the spot. Emma also began to 
grow impertinent, and demanded her wages, which were two 
months overdue; and when we had not the money to give her 
she gave notice to leave at the end of the month. Troubles 
began to thicken round us, but still we tried to keep up our 
usual appearance. Once or twice, when one of my friends 
chanced to be with us of an evening, some of the tradespeople 
came and made a noise in the hall, demanding their money 
from my wife, and insisting on seeing me; but she, poor soul, 
managed, in some way or the other, to keep them from bursting 
into the room upon me; still, I felt like a man standing on 
the edge of a precipice, and dreaded to go out of or come 
into my house, fearing I would meet one or other of my 


creditors, who one and all declared they would not be put off 


with promises and fine speeches any longer. Yet I hoped 

against hope, until one terrible day when I was in the shop, 

and had just finished serving a lady, and putting up the goods 

I had been showing her, I turned suddenly round, and there 

stood the butcher facing me. I felt as if 1 could have sunk 
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through the floor, and looked round me for some wy of 
escape, but there was none. 

- “Tsay, Mr. Smart,” said the man, “as you are so terrible 
busy at home that one can’t see you, I have just called here to 
know when you intend to settle my bill?” 

Really, Mr. Jones,” said I, driven to desperation, “I ean. 
. not speak to you here, this is no place, I shall see you this 
Sevening at home.” 

“Oh, 1 know what that means,” cried the butcher, raising 
his voice, “but I have you now, and.I want an answer, yes or 
no; will you pay me my money or will you not ?”’ 

“T have not got it this moment, Mr. Jones, but you shall 
have it in a few days at farthest.” 

“That won’t do for me; your wife said this was your pay 
day, so here I am, pay me my money; if you must have lamb 
and veal and the best parts of the meat, you should be able to 
pay for them too, and I mean | to be paid without further 
delay.” | 

“JT eannot pay you to-day, Mr. Jones,” said I, in a low 
voice, as I saw my companions staring at me in amazed 
curiosity ; “ “ shall give you your money in a few days as 
I told you.” 

“Tl get it, 1 promise you,” deena the man, bringing his 
hand down on the counter with a bang. ‘“ You shall come to 
the court, my fine fellow, and then your excuses won't do.” 


- And off he walked, leaving me in such a state that I did not 


know whether I was on my head or my feet, until my employer 
called to me in a sharp voice to attend to a lady who was wait- 
ing to be served. 

Day after day, until the end of the week, one after another 
the tradespeople came tormenting me at the shop, and each 
day the shrugs and the glances of my companions became 

more significant ; at last it caused such talking and disturbance, 
that I was summoned to my employer's private room, and 
given notice to leave in a month. This finished me, and 
I went home that evening almost in despair. I had been 
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obliged to hand over my salary to the landlord the x moment I 
received it, as he had threatened to put brokers in the house. 
So my position was dreadful ; no money in my purse, dis- 


‘missed from my situation, ov srnieceanl with debt, and sneered 


at and avoided by the summer friends who had been the cause 
of all my misery. 

Mary met me at the door almost in tears. “ Oh, William, 
what are we to do?” she exclaimed; “every one of the 
people to whom we owe a shilling hates left summonses here 
to-day. So it is of no use trying any further to avoid it, 
we shall be disgraced and ruined.” 

“We must do something, Mary,” said I, although I had 
- the most remote idea what that something was to be. 

itting down to grieve over our situation will do us no good ; 
we act.’’ 

“Tf you would only consent to do it” said Mary, lifting her 
tearful eyes to mine, “I think I know a way by which we 
might get out of our difficulties.” 

“What is it?” Lasked, eagerly. “I would Fs anything to 
be free from debt, and out of danger.” 

“Well, 1 know you will feel it very hard, after all the 
trouble you have taken to choose pretty things and to have 
everything so nice,” replied Mary, “ but if you would sell the 
furniture in the drawing-room I think it would nearly pay our 


debts. You know the piano cost £30, and it has been very 


little used. My poor, aunt said it was always worth money 
when she left it to me.’ 
“ And will you really submit to part with it, my dear Mary! p" 

I exclaimed ; “ will you not find it too great a. sacrifice to let 
all our best things be sold?” | 

“Tam certainly sorry to part with them,” said Mary, sadly, 
“but it is far better to do so and be out of debt than to be in 
this miserable state. We have bought our experience dearly, 
but I hope we will profit by it.” 

“ But, Mary,” said I, “ you do not yet know the worst; I 
am to leave my situation at the end of the month.” 
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- Mary sat down, for a moment quite overwhelmed with the 
suddenness of the blow, then rallying, she said, “ It is terrible, 
but we must not sink under it, we have at least four weeks to 


look about us. Only let us get rid of our debts as quickly as 


possible, and we will then be able to think what is best to be 


done.” 


Kissing my wife heartily, I at once sought a furniture 
dealer, and made the best bargain I could with him for our 
piano, the round table, couch, and chairs, in our drawing- 


room, also a pretty cheffonier cabinet (our greatest ornament), 
and the easy chair, all of which Mary insisted on disposing of. 


With the sum thus obtained we were able to pay the most 
pressing of our creditors, and to make terms with the others, 


' promising, in addition to the instalment. we were able to give 
them, to continue to pay them by degrees until the entire 


debts were liquidated. Emma we paid at once and dismissed, 
my wife resolving to do the work of the house herself. The 


- drawing-room door was locked, and we sat down, able to 
: breathe more freely now that we had so far got out of the net 


of trouble our own foolishness had woven round us. 
The next day, while I was away at my business, Mary sum- 


moned up all her courage and went to see her father. How > 


the interview began she did not tell me, but the result of it 
was that he had offered to get Mary some work to do at a 
large outfitting establishment, where he was now busy making 


‘an additional room to enlarge the premises, and doing general 


repairs and embellishments. This offer Mary had thankfully 
accepted, and she was to meet her father at the warehouse the 
next day. With the money she thus earned by her work, 
making children’s dresses and clothing, she managed by strict 
economy to keep the wolf from the door. At first I felt it 


very hard to live on the fruits of my wife’s labour, but when I 


saw how cheerful and contented she was, and how it delighted | 


her to be able to work for our mutual aved Igbegan to feel an 


honest pride in her efforts, and helped and sustained her by 


‘praising the beauty of her work, and say ing how pleased the 
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children would be for whom the articles should be bought, 
instead of averting my eyes from them as I had done at first, 
and grumbling at the fate that had made such constant labour 


necessary. 
At the end of the month I received my month’ s salary and 


my dismissal together. The money was distributed, as we had — 
promised, among our patient creditors, and J sat down | 


dejectedly enough to answer every advertisement in the 7umes 
which was at all likely to suit me. I had done this constantly 
during the month, but had not received a single reply, and 
with scarcely a hope of better success 1 had just finished 
directing the last letter, intending to go round the next day 
and deliver them in person, to save postages, when a knock 
came to the door, and my father-in-law walked in. It was the 
first time he had entered our house since the afternoon of our 
dispute ; and at first we all felt a little awkward, | most of all, 
for | felt that I deserved a stern rebuke for disregarding and 
resenting his wise admonitions and advice on that occasion. 
However, apparently satisfied that we had learned a severe 
lesson, he forbore alluding to the past, and said briefly, that 
having heard I was to leave my situation that day he had 
called to know if 1 had found a new one, or if I had made any 
plans for the future. 

I showed him the letters I had wsltoets and told him my 
intentions regarding them, saying I had not any very sanguine 


hopes of success, but that J would try every thing likely 


and unlikely. 


“ Well,” said he, after thinking a moment, “I am so busy 
just now that I cannot spare time to give proper attention to 
the men at work at the Messrs. Smith’s warehouse, and if you 
are willing to undertake their general superintendence until 
the work is done I shall be glad to give you fade payment, and 
by that time something better may turn up.” 

I shook my father-in-law by the hand, and thanked him 
sincerely for his offer, which I gladly accepted, and the next 
morning found me installed in my new office. Long before 
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‘the work was finished, the Messrs. Smith discovered that I 


was a good shopman, and understood the branch of trade for 


‘which the new department was designed, and to my surprise 
and delight they offered me the superintendence of it. We 
had nearly paid all our debts before I entered on my new 
situation, and the small balance remaining was soon paid off. 
_ Many years have passed since that time, and we have gone 


through many struggles in bringing up and providing for 


a large family; but by watchful care to live not only within | 


our means, but to spare a little for a rainy day, we have 


never again réceived a visit from the ghost we found it so 
hard to expel from Number One. 


Blind Ton. 


Ovr readers will be interested in the following account, 


which forms a not unsuitable addition to the recent article 


on Earlswood Asylum :— 
_“ A meeting was recently held at t the Hanover Square Rooms 


for the purpose of introducing to a select portion of the London 
public that musical genius of Transatlantic celebrity known as 
_ Blind Tom, a negro boy, seventeen years of age, whose know- 


ledge of the pianoforte is almost entirely due to an.ear of extra- 


- ordinary truth and quickness. -He was born in the vear 1549, 
. inthe then slave State of Georgia, and mherited the position | 


of *bond-servant’ in the establishment of a gentleman living 


in Columbus, in that state. Owing to his blindness and evi- | 


dent mental imbecility, Tom was regarded in the light of 

a favoured plaything in the domestic circle of the house to 
which he belonged, and. thus it happened that when the 
daughter of the family, having completed her education at a 
New York school, first essayed her powers upon a pianoforte 


which her father purchased to celebrate her return home, the 


little slave was by to hear. His manifestations of delight were 
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so remarkable that he was allowed in his turn to take possession 
of the instrument, when, to the astonishment of all present, he 
produced his version of the piece which the young lady had 
just played. Such, in brief, was the history of Tom’s ante- 
cedents given by his present guardian, Mr. Nimmo, on 
-jntroducing this most curious of artistic phenomena to 
the audience assembled. That he is a musician in the 
technical sense of that term is not pretended; but it is 
‘claimed for him, and we think it must be conceded with perfect 
justice that he is a being deprived of certain talents which are 
commonly dispensed freely to all human creatures, and, on the 
other hand, endowed with special gifts in a proportion which 
appears almost superhuman. To call him literally ‘ untaught’ 
is perhaps giving unaided genius credit for that which is im- 
possible, since common sense teaches us that a blind imbecile 
could not have acquired the nomenclature of a keyboard with- 
out some sort of assistance, but he is a sufficient marvel to 
refute all advertisements of his capabilities that are not strictly 
true. His performance when we heard him opened with 
Thalberg’s ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ a piece which an English 
hearer so completely identifies with one or two players whose 
manual dexterity appears to be rendered in obedience to an 
overpowering intellectual appreciation of that which is beauti- 
ful and perfect, that to listen to it from the fingers of a boy, 
who had a minute earlier been standing before us indulging in 
the uncertain attitudes and inane gestures of a semi-idiot, was 
productive of feelings in which it was difficult to say whether 
pain, wonder, or delight predominated. As, however, Tom’s 
music progresses, his expression changes, all that is silly in his 
sightless face passes away, and when he is playing one of those 
Thalbergian passages in which a long treble shake accompanies 
the air, his whole mien assumes a rapt and almost glorified 
aspect that seems to be derived from inspiration. The effort — 
ended, and the strange musician parted from his instrument, 
the temporary elevation of his mood and bearing is gone, and 
he either exhibits such infantile joy as a baby who has suc- 
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ceeded in setting a nine-pin | on its right end would display, 
or else stands in unconscious listlessness before his applauding 


audience. Another piece played on the occasion to which we 
refer was an arrangement of airs from ‘Trovatore’ by Tom 


himself. That the piece so described was the bond jide result 


‘te boy’s own genius seemed to us probable, because it gave 


evidence of that constant pleasure in full sustained sound, the 
love of which is natural to untrained musical ears. Tom's 


_ power to imitate any piece which he has once heard wag. 
then tested by a gentleman among the audience, who 


played two very dissimilar compositions, each of which was 


correctly repeated by the gifted negro. Yet stronger tests 


were applied in the shape of chords and discords struck on the 
piano, each note of which Tom indicated with unerring accuracy, 


and of notes named at random by the auditors, to be sounded 
truly on the instant by his rich though uncultivated voice. 


“Such is Blind Tom, the negro pianist, one of the most inte- 
resting of all the ‘wonders’ which the New World has sent 
over to astonish the Old. We had but a single hour’s observa- 
tion, but think we were brought face to face in that time with 
an instance of the strange caprice, or it: may be higher design, 
with which Nature’s richest gifts are now and then bestowed, 
which no amount of examination can explain away. Our 


_ readers had better go and judge for themselves. Upon the 


minds of the auditors among whom we were associated there 


- seemed to be no doubt that an unaccountable phenomenon 
was before them.” 


> 

Napoleon found escape impossible after 
the defeat at Waterloo, he determined to give himself up to the English, 
and announced his intention in the following letter to the Prince Regent :— 

“ Rorat Hicuness,—Exposed to the factions which divide my country, 
and to the hostility of the greatest powers of Europe, I have closed my 
political career, and I come, like Themistoc les, to seek the hospitality of the - 
British nation. I place myself-under the pyotection of their laws, which I 


claim from your Royal Highness, as the most powerful, the most constant, 
and the most generous of my enemies.”’ 
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EXTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON AT ROME, 


The Pantheon at Wome. 


Durine the short stay I made in Rome I was highly 
favoured in having an intelligent guide to accompany me in 
my visits from place to place, in my endeavour to obtain a 
view of the ancient monuments, works of art, and other objects 
of interest which are to be seen in that famous city, though, 
for want of more time, it was but a passing view at most I 
could give to them. A month or more, 1 consider, may be 
_ profitably spent in seeing the many wonders which Rome con- 
tains. The ancient city of the Caesars was the metropolis of a 
vast empire, and was at one time the most populous and the 
most magnificent city of the then known world. It was dis- 
tinguished not only for its supremacy in arms, but likewise for 
its literature, its eloquence, its poetry, its architecture, &. 
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Its wealth, too, was enormous, having been from time to time 
vastly increased by the spoils of conquered nations, which had 
been subjugated to its sway. In the time of Augustus, Rome 

was renowned for the splendour of its buildings; and this 
- emperor might with reason say that he had changed it from a 
city of bricks into one of marble, for the roads, aqueducts, . 
temples, arcades, and theatres raised during his long and 
peaceful reign were almost innumerable. 

Among the celebrated temples erected about this pelle’ was 
the Pantheon, situated on the Campus Martius, a building 
which, for upwards of eighteen centuries, has withstood the 
storms of the elements and the dilapidations of war, and which 
still remains probably the best preserved monument of the 


ancient city. It is one of those relics of pagan Rome with 


which most travellers are familiar, as to their general appear. 
ance, long before they cross the Tiber. The pavement laid by 
Agrippa, and trodden by Augustus, still forms its floor. It is 
said to be the largest circular building of antiquity. The pro- 
portions of its grand Corinthian portico have been for ages the 
admiration of travellers, and its name has become identified 
with architectural beauty. The certainty that it is a genuine 
monument of the proudest period of the Empire, when the 
science of architecture had reached perfection, exhibiting in 
_ this single edifice the combination of the purest taste with 
_ solid grandeur, increases our admiration. The Pantheon is one 
of those few erections of genius which has stood the test of 
criticism in all ages ; and although scholars, poets, and artists 
_ have lavished upon it unbounded panegyrics, still it has not 
been overpraised, and the sight of the venerable pile awakens 
_ & higher enthusiasm than their loftiest encomiums can inspire. © 
_ Nearly nineteen centuries have rolled away since this famous - 
building, from its unrivalled beauty and symmetry of pro- 
portion, was the admiration of ancient Rome, and the almost 
marvellous preservation of that which still remains justifies the 


~ general opinion of its excellence. To Agrippa we are indebted 
for this immortal monument. : 
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This temple was dedicated, as its name indicates, to all the 
gods, and it is supposed to have contained within its cireum- 
ference the statues of them all. The gods of the Romans 
were, generally, the same as those of the Greeks. They had 
“gods many and lords many,” but were totally ignorant of 
the one living and true God. Being “ wholly given to idolatry,” 
they “changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man;’’ yea, “changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.” In the 
ease of both these great peoples was the terrible threatening 

fulfilled. “The Lord has declared that He is a jealous God, 
and His glory will He not give to another, neither His praise 
to graven images; and the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve Him shall perish.” 

“Though plundered,” says Forsyth, “ of all its brass, except 
the ring which was necessary to preserve the aperture above, 
though exposed to repeated fire, though sometimes flooded by 
the river, and always open to the rain,* no monument of equal - 
antiquity is so well preserved as this rotunda.” It passed, 


with little alteration, from the old worship into the new, and 


s0 convenient were its niches for the Christian altar, that 
Michael Angelo, ever studious of ancient beauty, introduced 
their design as a model in the Catholic Church. Hence the 
line which has been applied to it,— 
“Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods,” 


The inscription on the frieze shows that it was erected by 
M. Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, in his third consulate, 
B.C. 27. A second inscription, engraved in two lines on the 
border of the architrave, records the subsequent restoration of 
the building by Septimus Severus and Caracalla. In 608, 

Boniface IV. obtained permission from the Emperor Phocas to 


" *, Such, indeed, was the state of the roof of this venerable structure at the 
time I saw it, that the rain could not fail to find its way through the open- 
| ing, rather copiously as it appeared to me, in wet weather.” 
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consecrate it as a Christian church under the nanie of “§. 
Maria ad Martyres,’”’ and to this the world is probably in. 
debted for the preservation of the only monument of ancient 
~ Rome which has retained its original appearance. 

The portico has been admitted by most writers to be almost 
beyond criticism. One writer declares that it is “more than 
faultless,’ and that “it is positively the most sublime result 
that was ever produced by so little architecture.” It is 110 
feet long, 44 deep, and is composed of 16 Corinthian columns 
of granite, with capitals and bases of white marble. Light of 


_ these columns are in front, and the remaining eight are 
arranged in four lines behind, so as to divide the portico into 


three parts. All the columns are in their original position 
except those on the east, one of which was added by Urban 
- VITL., in 1627, and may easily be recognized by the bee, the 
armorial bearing of the Barberini, on the capital; the other 


two were added by Alexander VII., in 1662, and are distin. 
., guished by the star over three hills, of the Chigi family, intro- 


duced ina similar manner. Each column is composed of a 
_,, single block, fifty-six and a half English feet in height, and five 
- feet in diameter. The vestibule is supported by fluted pilasters 
of white marble, corresponding with the columns. On the 
_ frieze of the entablature is the inscription, “M. AGRIPPA, L.¥.— 


_- ©08. TERTIVM. FEOT®.” The whole is surmounted by a pedi- 
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’ ment, which still retains the marks where its bas-reliefs were 
attached. In the vestibule on the left of the doorway isa 
Latin inscription, recording that Urban VIII. melted the 
remains of the bronze roof into columns to serve as ornaments 
of the high altar over the apostie’s tomb in the Vatican, and 
_ into cannons for the castle of St. Angelo! Venuti states that 
no less than 450,250 pounds weight of metal were removed on 
this occasion. As a part of the roof had been previously 
stripped by the Emperor Constance LI]. in 657, one may form 
‘some idea of the original magnificence of the temple. 
‘The marble doorway corresponds, in its architecture, with 
_ the portico. Within it are bronze pilasters on which the 
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doors are hung. The opening is about thirty-nine feet high 
and nineteen wide. Over it is the ancient bronze grating, 
which has been preserved unaltered. The bronze doors have 
been the subject of much controversy, but there appears to be 
no just ground for doubting their antiquity or referring them 
to other than classical times. The best authorities agree, 
therefore, in regarding them as the identical doors of the 
original edifice. The interior of the temple is a rotunda, 


covered by a dome. The rotunda is 142 feet in diameter, 


exclusive of the walls, which are said to be in some places 20 


feet thick. The height from the pavement to the summit is 143 


feet, and the dome occupies one-half of the height, or 713 feet. 
- In the centre of the majestic dome is a circular opening, 28 
feet in diameter, which supplies the only light which the 
temple receives. The pavement is composed of porphyry and 
different marbles, disposed alternately in round and square 
compartments. 
_ In more recent times the Pantheon has acquired an interest 
very different from any that can be traced to these records of 
the Empire and of papal Vandalism. It has become sacred in 
the history of art as the burial-place of Raphael. The great 
painter’s tomb is in the third chapel on the left, which was 
endowed by him, and is distinguished by the statue of the 
Madonna del Sasso, executed at his request by his friend and 
pupil, Lorenzo Lotti. The Roman archeologists, after having 
unsettled the faith of ages on every matter connected with the 
_ antiquities, began to raise doubts on Vasari’s statement 
_ Tespecting the last resting-place of Raphael. It was at length 
determined to settle the question by examining the spot; and 
accordingly, on the 14th September, 1833, the place was 
opened in the presence of several ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
of Camuccini and other artists resident in Rome. ‘The state- 
ment of Vasari was completely verified, and the bones of the 
immortal artist were discovered, precisely as he describes, be- 
hind the altar of the chapel. A cast was taken from the skull, 
which was of singularly fine form. “The skeleton measured 
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indicating a very slender frame. The precious relics were 


ultimately restored to the same spot, after being placed in an 
antique marble sarcophagus from the Vatican Museum, pre- 
sented by Pope Gregory XVI.” On one side of the chapel is 


the tomb of Annibale Caracci; and in other parts of the 
building repose other eminent painters. The Pantheon ix 
supposed to have served as the great model of the dome of St. 


Resolution Making and Breaking. 


Tue power to make a resolution and keep it is one that re- 
quires care and discretion in its exercise, but gives weight _ 


| and force to the character. There have been many noble 
examples of men and women who, being assured of the right- 


eousness of their convictions, have formed a resolution there- 
upon, and in adhering to that resolution have faced the anger, 
the jeers, and persecutions of a world rather than recede from 
their position, who have refused to yield when imprisoned, 
reviled, tortured, and even brought face to face with death 


itself. On the other hand, we often wheet with those who 
' are a source of perpetual annoyance or disgust by reason 
of their obstinacy over trifling matters, or because of their 
_ persistence in a course for which they do not appear to possess 


a single reason, and which is neither for their own good nor | 


_ the advantage of their fellows, but simply to gratify their own 
fancy or ambition. 


There is something truly noble in a Martin Luther aie ec 


_-to reform and purify the Church, and prosecuting his work in 
spite of the anger of kings, princes, priests, and potentates; or 
in a Saul ‘of Tarsus resigning the advantages of birth and 
station, the respect of his fellow-countrymen, the friendships 
of his youth, and all the stately forms of his religion, and, in 


his resolve to follow the meek and lowly Jesus, casting in his 
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tot with the persecuted and reviled Christian people, and 
suffering to be beaten with rods, stoned, and shipwrecked ; to 
aecept, in place of ease, comfortgand honour, “ journeyings 
often, perils of water, and perils of robbers, perils of his own 
~ countrymen, perils by the heathen, perils in the city, perils in 
the wilderness, perils in the sea, and perils amongst false ~ 
brethren; weariness and painfulness, watchings often, hunger 
and thirst, fastings, cold, and nakedness,” and at last the 
martyr’s death. 
Compared with such as these there is something revolting in 
a Napoleon Bonaparte resolving to invade a country to which 
he had no right, and in carrying out his purpose leading a 
grand army through the snow-covered plains of Russia, to meet 
suffering, pain, and sorrow, and even persisting in his course 
when at every step hundreds fell from his ranks, stricken down 
by the hand of death, and when his army had become reduced 
- toamere handful of men in comparison with the hosts with 
_ which he started upon his expedition. In the one case there is 
a firm resolve, based upon a pure and holy principle; in the 
other there is mad obstinacy, based upon personal ambition: 
_ in the former there is the record of a life nobly spent and death 
bravely met, and a work performed, the results of which can 
never die away; in the latter a record of insatiable ambition, 
blind self-assurance, a power utterly broken, an ambition 
scattered to the winds, a life which, properly directed, might 
have been of immense value, used only for the infliction of 
pain and sorrow upon others, and a death of obloquy, shame, 
and remorse. 


_ Accertain poet has said of resolve that it is a “column of 


true majesty in man,” and certainly he who has no resolution _ 


in his character has little chance in the busy world about him ; 
: whilst he is standing irresolutely still, others will pass him by 
m the race, and he will lose the prize. When great emer- 
gencies arise he will find himself unequal to cope with them; 
he will be always resting upon the help and assistance of his — 
fellows, and will ultimately become but a tool in the hands of 


. 


‘ 
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_ would induce us to retain them when convinced that they are 
be position ; indeed, it often requires more true courage to do 80 
‘than is shown in obstinately remaining in it. No doubt the 
prodigal son, whose story is so beautifully told in the words of 
back to that home which he had so wilfully left, and beg his 
father’s pardon; yet it was a wise resolution which he made 
and carried out. And it is folly at any time when we find 


_ selves in a wrong position to hesitate for one ne 


about to enter, the busy scenes of life, and amidst these scenes 
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others. Every new idea that is put forth will attract him, ang 
he will be constantly halting between conflicting opinions ; and 
his life being one of constant debate, doubt, and indecision, he 
will fail in accomplishing any great worl’. All who have made 
their mark have been men of determination and resolution. 
In the case of George Stephenson it was nothing but his deep 
conviction, and the resolute way in which he put that convic- 
tion into practice, which established the truth arfd importance 
of his invention. He was a poor uneducated labourer, and 


yet before parliamentary committees and men of letters and 


science he maintained the utility and advantage of his inven- 
tion ; and whilst others were debating, disputing, or laughing 
and sneering, he made a locomotive and set the question beyond 
all doubt. 


- much skill and wisdom in retreating at the proper moment as 


they have in gaming a victory. Certain it is that the most 
resolute of men are sometimes justified in surrendering their 
opinions and theories. It is only when, judging them by the 


_ ‘principles taught in the New Testament, we believe our 


resolutions to be righteous and true that we are bound to act 
in accordance with them, and it is only foolish obstinacy which 


incorrect. There is no shame or disgrace in giving up a false 


our great Master, found it difficult to make up his mind to go 


that, acting upon erroneous resolutions, we have placed our- 


putting ourselves mght again. 
Of course the majority of my readers are just entering, or 
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they will surely meet with care, anxiety, perplexity, and doubt; 
there will be strong temptations to draw a veil and hide from 
the world those simple and beautiful truths they have learned 
in their childhood. There ‘will probably be found those who 
will strenuously endeavour to lure them from the paths of 
rectitude ; they will frequently be called upon to make resolu- 
tions and act upon them, to'say Yea or Nay, and strictly adhere — 
to their word in the face of great opposition; but letthem 
- only have dwelling in their hearts those high and holy princi- 
ples which are drawn from ‘the fountain of all truth, let them 
bring these principles to bear upon all things, and bring all 
things to be tested by them, make all their resolutions and act 
under the guidance of those principles which they have thus 
taken to their hearts, and they will become the most con- 
sistently resolute and the most successful in the prosecution of 


Paper Bags. 


Ir was once remarked by an eminent natural theologian, in 
illustration of an argument, that few people knew “‘ how oval 
frames were turned,” and it is not too much to say that a 
similar charge of ignorance might be brought against mankind 
in general with respect to a hundred articles with the daily © 
and almost hourly use of which they are perfectly familar. | 

Not to multiply illustrations, how many people could give 
even a tolerable description of the manufacture of a frying- 
pan, of a pane of glass, of a steel pen, or of a parlour candle? 
Even the common method of making and preparing pins and 
lucifer matches is by no means extensively understood, 
although these two articles -are representative not only of 
extreme familiarity in use, but of insignificance in value. 
That convenient and universal envelope known as a “ paper 
bag” is in such constant request, both by shopkeepers and by 
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such well-regulated families as are in the habit of consigning 

parcels to their friends, that there has long been a@ growing — 

necessity for some increased facilities in its manufacture, 
Not that the public were particularly interested ; so long as 
there was an improvement in the article, and at the same time 
an ample supply, the matter was duly taken for granted 
a paper bag is a thing of such small significance, so is a single 
hair—the inconvenience of a sudden deprivation either of hair: 
or of paper bags in the aggregate would be terrible, but the 
supply of both is, as we say, taken for granted,—why should 

_ anybody trouble themselves about the method by which they 
can be most perfectly produced ? 

To our readers, however, paper bags may “ of suebhen signi- 
ficance than is altogether obvious on the first glance at the 
subject, when it is considered what an important part they 
sustain in the history of shopping. In their interest, then, we 
visited the manufactory of Mr. C. T. Youngman, who has 
succeeded in applying machinery to the manufacture of every 
sort of bag known to the London trade. — 

Having skirted the new terminus of the Underground Rail- 
way, and arrived in that labyrinth which leads to Cow Cross 
Street, we suddenly find ourselves in the open, but somewhat 
ruinous thoroughfare of Farringdon Street, near the late Field 
Lane Ragged Schools, and at the side of this building, in West 
Street, Smithfield, is Mr. Youngman’s factory, where brown, 
white, blue, and grey paper would mingle in one huge enve- 
lope, involving the entire neighbourhood, were they not all 
neatly rolled up on wooden cylinders like brown, blue, grey, 

and white holland, and the rolls standing on end in a ware- 

i house devoted to the purpose. 

_ it may surprise many of our readers to know that some of 
the pieces of paper, which are of about uniform width, are 

_ more than ten miles long, and that they could be made to 
almost any length but for the inconvenience of carriage. The 

machines by which these lengths are converted into bags are 

_ 80 marvellously adapted, that the process is as simple as it is 
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rapid. The first step is the removal of one of the gigantic 


rolis of paper, whether it be brown, grey, purple, glazed blue, 


cartridge, or whity-brown, to a room where it is placed in the 
cutting-machine. Here it is rapidly unrolled and drawn along 
the bed of the machine, while during its passage circular 

evolving knives divide its width into strips, according to the 
size of the bags required. 

As the paper is drawn off its original roller by the action of 
another roller which draws it on to itself, and as it is cut 
- longitudinally during its passage, the strips come from this 
machine still rolled tightly, and each of them the length of the 
original piece. These are now to be made into bags, and for 
that purpose are at once transferred to a machine, where they 
are once more rolled off, and drawn upwards over another 
roller; as they pass this on their way to the flat metal table 
which forms the bed of the machine, their edges are subject to 
the continued action of running bands, which, first passing 
_ through a reservoir of paste above, wet them evenly and com- 
pletely. 

The paper next travels along the metal table until it passes 
the place where the descending lever knife cuts off a length 
_ Sufficient to form the bag. This is again carried to a cleft in 
_ the metal table, where a falling lever folds it precisely in the 
centre, and by the same action carries it down the slit. The 
pasted edges are there brought together and pressed, and the 


_ complete bag, the bottom of which is of course the part where 


it was folded by the descending lever, is discharged on to a low 
wooden table, where a girl sits in readiness to receive it. The 
rapidity and precision with which the operation is effected 
is truly marvellous; but our wonder is increased when we are 
shown that by another adaptation of the machine it will turn 
out the stronger description of bags used by grocers, where all 
three edges are pasted. This is effected by a contrivance 
Which carries the two pieces along simultaneously until they — 
meet at the precise moment, when they are subject to a pressure 
that causes them to adhere firmly, and at the same time secures 
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- ‘them against defective pasting. By an easy adjustment of 
knives,’and of the position of the machine, bags of every shape 
can be produced with equal facility. 
Such of the bags as are ordered to be printed are removed 
‘to a steam printing-press, and fare finally packed up into 
- ‘bundles, and consigned to their various destinations. 
When all the machines are at work, Mr. Youngman’s 
— factory will produce some 130,000 bags a day, but he will pro- 
_— = bably have to increase his plant, since he finds it difficult even 
3 ) now to execute the orders which he has already received. . 
The bags which are taken from the machine are, of course, 
not packed at once, but are sent to the drying-room, and laid 
out upon long tables until the edges show no sign of moisture. 
In this drying-room—heated by pipes, through which steam is 
carried from the engine-boilers, and over which we have to | 
_ ‘step in. a way that reminds us of a street where there has been 
a fire, and the hose occupies the roadway like an exhausted 
_. gea-serpent—there are a vast number of pasteboards suspended © 
_ from the ceiling. These are made in an upper room, where 
several men stand at a long bench, each of them provided 
with a sort of short hearth-broom, with which he lays the 
paste unsparingly upon the pile of blue and white paper - 
before him, adding a fresh layer every time, and seeming, to 
_ the ignorant visitor, to be wasting enough batter to supply all 
Smithfield with a week’s muflins. Muffins are suggested by 
the great caldrons and pans of paste set out to cool, by the 
_ floury appearance of the men, and the white splashes and 
“blobs’’ that pervade even the walls and the ceiling. These 
_ pasteboards are dried and subjected to a powerful hydraulic 
press, after which they pass between iron rollers, and are 
finished by a steam eutting-machine. | 
_ To keep all the machinery in order there is a thoroughly 
_ fitted engineer's workshop, and this, with the stock-rooms, 
| comprises the remaining portion of the factory. The work is 
done almost entirely by girls and women, and is, for the most 
part, light enough to be performed by the youngest of them. 
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Before leaving we ‘pass a number of these, «who were 
employed before. long trough in ‘sorting shreds and shavings 

of paper—the waste of the manufacture. Thiss of all sorts 
and colours, and, when separated, will be sent off to the mills 
to be manufactured. This reproduction is in itself suggestive; 
and by the time we have once more turned into the broad 
~ street leading to the City, we find ourselves assigning to paper 


bags their proper place in the social economy, as being con- 


nected with every phase of human life, from the taws and 
toffee of childhood to the tea and turnip seed of maturer 
years; with each successive stage of confectionery, haber- 
dashery; drapery, hosiery, bakery, and, above all, grocery ; and 
with the small change of existence in general. 

“ England’s Workshops.” 


Footprints of Great Men. 


JOHN SMEATON. 


From his earliest days John Smeaton gave unmistakable 
signs of mechanical genius. Even when a child in petticoats 
he questioned mechanics as to the way in which they did their 
work. His toys were the tools of men, with which he made 
little imitations of houses, pumps, and windmills. While yet 
_ alittle boy he was one day discovered on. the top of his father’s 
barn, fixing a small windmill of his own construction. From 
| the age of fourteen he was constantly making lathes, machines, 
and tools, or forging iron, tempering steel, and melting iron. 
for his own use. At the age of twenty-six he began business 

a mathematical instrument maker. The excellence of his 
instruments, together with his ingenious inventions, soon ren- 
_ dered him so popular among scientific men, that at the age of — 
twenty-nine he became a member of the Royal Society, and — 
three years later obtained the gold medal of the Society. _ 
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Lighthouse. On the perilous rocks from which the lighthouse 
takes its name wrecks were frequently taking place. Many a 
gallant vessel which had braved the dangers of the Atlantic was 
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The chief monument of his engineering skill was Eddystone 


dashed to pieces on this hidden source of destruction. Two 


lighthouses had previously been constructed on the same rock, 
' but both had perished—the first in a terrible storm and the 


second by fire. In 1759 Mr. Smeaton completed the one with 
which his name and fame are so closely connected. Round the 


‘upper store-room he had the following scripture cut :—“ Ex. . 


cept the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 


it;” and the last mason’s work done was the cutting out of 
the words “Laus Deo,” upon the last stone set over the 
door of the lantern. ‘For above a century this lighthouse 
has braved the fury of the wayes, and it, still remains a won- 


derful monument of the genius of a man whose work, under — 
Divine Providence, has saved multitudes of lives. Ramsgate 


Harbour, the Clyde Canal, the Spurn Lighthouse, and many 
other important works, testify'to the greatness of the genius 


of this eminent engineer. At the age of sixty-eight he died, 
leaving an unblemished character, and by his works and 


example benefiting future generations. w. 


Concern ing a 


‘Exromoxoey, as a science, is far more respected now than — 


formerly. We read that in the time of the great Ray, the 
will of an estimable lady was attempted to be set aside upon 


the ground of her insanity, the only symptom of which was 


| her fondness for collecting insects! This, however, was nearly | 
_ two centuries ago, and matters have greatly improved for week 


ardent collector of insects since then. At the present time, 


. thanks to the enlightenment af the nineteenth century, our 
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‘fair ones can indulge in this healthful and. harmless ee 
to their heart’s content, without fear of bringing down a com- 
mission “de lwnatico’’ upon their heads; and we consider it 
very gratifying to note how many of the fair sex have become 
enthusiastic collectors, since their keenness of perception has 
often led to most interesting discoveries in. our science. 

- There are many branches of entomological study to which 
the young student may direct his attention, but perhaps none 
will be found more interesting than that of working out the 
economy of a ccrtain species, noting all the peculiarities of itt 
life-history, and the details connected therewith. Such, then, 
is our object in the following remarks; and although we trust 
that the short sketch we are about to present to the reader 
will not be without interest, yet, as our title denotes, we do 
not by any means assume to exhaust our subject. 

It is the first in order of the family called in science Hepia- 
lide, or the “ Swifts,’’ which family contains but five represen- 
tatives in Britain, all of them beau- ) 
tifully bedizened and vivacious insects. 
The rapid zigzag manner in which they 
dart along our hedgerows has obtained 
for them the name of “ Swifts ;’’ and the peculiar shape of the 
wings, and the remarkably short and simple antenne with which 
they are furnished will be readily seen if the engraving given 
_ above be referred to. These peculiarities are characteristic of 
_ the family, and therefore the above remarks apply to every mem- 

ber of it. The name of our present species is, in English, the 
_ “Gold Swift,” in science, Hepialus hectus. Its gradual deve- 
lopment from the egg is very remarkable and interesting. 
‘The female deposits her future progeny in the form of eggs, 
upon various low plants in hedges and woods; the young 


_. Caterpillars, when hatched, make the best of their way to the 
_ foots, which afford them food during the winter and spring 


_ months ; in May, being full fed, they assume the chrysalis state, 
and become moths about midsummer. This is a general out- 
_line of the insect’s life and economy ; now we consider it more 


= 


M sonal. As regards the caterpillar, it must be admitted to be 
_ far from a prepossessing one in appearance, although one can- 
‘not but admire the instinct which prompts it, immediately 
‘it emerges from the egg-shell, to descend to the roots which 
afford it life-sustenance. Its colour, we are told, is “ dirty 
white,” and its habits much resemble those of the beetle larva 


. whose general appearance it so well simulates. Doubtless it 


is often mistaken by the inexperienced for a grub of this kind, 


and thus escapes free from his hands; but if closely examined, 
_ the sixteen feet are an unmistakable proof of its identity as the 
caterpillar of lepidopterous insect. 

Should the reader be sufficiently fortunate to procure ¢ one, 

little difficulty will be experienced in rearing it to the final 
state. All that is necessary is to procure its food-plant grow. : 
ing, and, having inserted it in a pot, to place the caterpillar — 
thereon, who will probably descend to its food instinctively, 
and in due time become a moth. The chrysalis into which the 
caterpillar is transformed has nothing remarkable about its 
_ external appearance; we therefore pass to the final state of 

the Gold Swift, when it is seen “a thing of beauty,” wing- 
Ing its way amongst as gay and as merry 
itself. 

The wings are all dusky bodes: but their chief beauty lies 
| in the spots of a golden{ hue spread over the surface of the 
fore wings. Our figure, which represents the male moth, 
shows the manner in which these spots are disposed ; in the © 
_ female moth they are somewhat less distinct. It is necessary 
_ to have a view of this little insect flying, fully to appreciate its 
delicate and beautifully bedizened wings. It flies directly the 


_ sun ‘has set, and, as before stated, with great rapidity. While 


_ thus-engaged it becomes a difficult matter to secure it without 
damage, although it has its moments of relaxation, and during 
the day time may be seen seated demurely upon a paling or 
gateway near to where its caterpillar has fed up. When thus 
seen it will allow a near approach without starting off, and — 
‘ ‘thus becomes an easy prey to the entomologist. 
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Apropos of palings, we remember with what dismay we used 


to regard one we were accustomed to pass in our rambles, 
which, having been fresh tarred, had apparently proved at- 
tractive to numbers of the insect3tribes. Perhaps some aroma 


given off by the tar thus attracted them, but from whatever 


- cause, certain it is that quantities of the carcasses, and remains 
-_of wings belonging to our present species, were there fixed, and 
quite inextricable of course from the sticky mass. which. had 
slaughtered so many of them. There is:no small inconvenience 
attending the setting of all the Swift family, and this we 
believe to be owing to the peculiar shape of the wings, which 
renders it difficult. to retain them in a proper position without 
injury. Of course there are ways and means of overcoming 
all such minor difficulties, and these the ingemious. young col- 
lector speedily discovers without other aids: 

A beautiful, vivacious insect is the Gold Swift, with little or 
, no care beyond that of finding a-suitable plant whereon to 
deposit its future progeny, and one would imagine its short 
life to be a merry one. We must not forget, however, that 
this lively little creature, whose state seems so enviable, is 
liable at any moment to be snapped in two by a voracious, 
gauze-winged monster five or six times as large as itself, who 


is ever hawking backwards and forwards{in search of insect | 


prey, and this fact renders its life less enviable than might be 
imagined. But we must close, although much remains to be 
told of our “ Swift ;” let oir young friends seek it themselves, 
gaining fresh and interesting facts concerning its life-economy, 


which is as yet but imperfectly known in comparison with that 


of many of our British species. 
EDWARD J. 8. CLIFFORD. 


Tllustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 9, 


Gather the rest of the oe together, and encamp against the city and 
take it: lest I take the city, and it be called after my name.”’—2 Sam. xii. 28, © 


Arrer the cause of Charles I. had become so hopeless in England that his 
army was routed and he himself was a prisoner, he agreed to come to terms — 
with his enemies. No good resulted from the negotiations that were 
opened, because it was found that Charles was carrying on a double game, 
with no intention of keeping his word. One of the chief reasons for his 
duplicity was the information he received from Scotland. The Marquis of 
Montrose had collected an army of fifteen thousand Irish soldiers and a few 
Scotch, and with them had gained six victories in succession over armies 


~ much larger than his own. During his success he wrote to Charles, who 
_ ‘was then a prisoner, entreating him not to enter into any agreement 
with his rebellious subjects in England. He promised soon to finish the 

- geonquest of Scotland, and then to take his victorious army into England and 


perform a similar feat there. ‘Only give me leave,”’ said he, “after I have 
“ yeduced this country from Dan to Beersheba, to say to your Majesty, as 


. “David's general did to his master, ‘Come thou thyself, and encamp agra 


this city, and take it: lest I take it, and it be called after my name.’” 
Charles believed the representations of this dashing chieftain, and therefore 
continued to carry on negotiations with his foes that he never intended to 


complete. At Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, Montrose was com} lctely defeated, 


thereby increased. 
Tue Nitz.—Egypt depends for its fertility on the flowing of the Nile, 

and as this flowing varies from year to year, there will be a consequent 
variation in the crops. When the Nile rises to eighteen cubits, that is two 
cubits higher than is desirable, because the sowing of the land in due season 
cannot take place. Modern travellers have confirmed the statement of Pliny, 
“The ordinary height of the inundations is sixteen cubits. When the 
waters are lower than this standard, they do not overflow the whole ground; 
when above this standard, they are too long in running off. In the first 
case the ground is not saturated, by the second. the waters are detained 80 
long on the ground that seed-time is lost. If it rise only twelve cubits, a 
famine is the consequence. Evenfat thirteen cubits, hunger prevails; four- 
teen cubits produces general rejoicing, fifteen perfect security, and sixtecn: 


all the luxuries of life.” 


| 
/ 
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and Ends. 


Eoyrtian Bricxs.—The ancient Egyptian kings were able to ma“e bricks 
at a cheaper rate than others by employing the many captives taken in war 
in this hard and bitter bondage. The sculptures at Thebes represent slaves 
engaged in making bricks. Some of the bricks remaining in the ancient 
walls of Egypt are found to have been made with straw, and others without. 
Many contain chopped straw of barley and wheat, others have bean-haulm 
and stubble. The fellahs, or peasants of Egypt of the present day are not 
much better off than the enslaved Israelites were in ancient days. They toil 
under a burning sun, half starved, and with scarcely a rag to wear, while 
their taskmasters stand over them with formidable whips. 

Tur Boot.—When James, Duke of York, afterwards James I{,, ruled in 
Scotland, he found the people specially opposed to the doctrines of Rome. 
James was himself a Papist, and he persuaded himself that all people ought 
to belong to the Romish Church. No species of punishment was too 
severe for those who opposed him. Among the instruments of torture which 
his bigoted cruelty employed, none became more noted than “ the boot.” 
- Jt was made of four pieces of board, hooped with iron. When placed on the 
leg of the victim, wedges were driven in, with a heavy mallet, between the 
flesh and the wood, until the whole limb, flesh and bone, was a crushed and 
bloody mass. 

Arrican Newsparrers.—The size and character of a newspaper tells 
pretty correctly the degree of civilization to which the place has attained 
from which it has issued. The Abbeokuta Journal of Western Africa is pub- 
lished once a month. It consists of four pages, measuring 5} inches by 6} 
inches. The number for May 4, 1866, contains a leading article on taxes, 
fires, missionary intelligence, local quarrels, a trade report, and one advertise- 

ment. The advertiser, Mr. S. J. Peters, is probably an enterprising man, 
for on his premises he keeps stores of “‘ gimlets and felt hats, corkscrews 
and worm tablets, ink and hand vices, pocket-books and Parr’s life pills, 
_ heedles, bolts, ruled paper, horse-chains,” &c. _ 


Tur Curvesz.—From time immemorial the Chinese have been well 


acquainted with arithmetic and geometry, yet to this day they require the 
help of Europeans in makin g difficult astronomical calculations. They have 
had canals for two thousand years, but where the level of the water changes 
they draw up and let down the boats by means of inclined planes and 
rollers; they have not yet reached the.adoption of locks in their canals. 
The art of printing was known in China long before Europe was acquainted 
with that art, but they still print from the primitive wooden block. They 
had the mariner’s compass, but ‘have made comparatively little use of it in 
navigation. 
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ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Anecpores or TRAVELLERS.—<Among the Snowy Mountains.—In Novem. 
ber, 1851, M. Mollhausen crossed the Snowy Mountains, accompanied only 
_ by one man. Having had their last horse frozen to death, they were unable 
to proceed, and had’ the prospect of death by starvation, cold, wolves, or 
Indians. Their food was nearly gone, when the Post; a small carriage 
drawn by six mules; passed that way. By a great effort, room was made for ~ 
one man. Lots were drawn, and M. Mollhausen was* left behind, with the 
promise that in fourteen days help should’ be sent from the next station, » 
- which was a hundred miles away. Having divided his food into fourteer” 
portions, and built‘a snow wall round him, he dragged some wood up from 
_ the river and made himself as comfortable as he could. This was no easy 


matter; for his loneliness was so complete that the sound of his own voices 


- frightened him. Eight days of incessant snow threatened to bury him 
- alive, and the keen scent of the hungry wolves brought them to his hut in — 
- gearch of food, and only by frequently firing did he drive them away. Hig - 
strength failed so rapidly, that on the tenth day he was unable to make his 
daily notch on the pole. In despair, he swallowed a large quantity of 
landanum; this ‘gave him a long sleep and some increase of strength. 
When sixteen days had passed, two Pawnee Indians approached the hut, 
and Mollhausen, knowing their dangerous character, left his tent, walked 
- backwards to the river, crossed the ice without his shoes, and hid himself 
within bullet-range of the door of his hut. They approached his tent from | 
Opposite sides and shot into it, supposing Mollhausen was within. Know- 

ing that he or they must die, the solitary man fired at one of the Indians, 

and he fell; his screams brought the other to the same place, and a second 

discharge laid him dead by the side of his companion. On approaching them 

Mollhausen found one of them still alive. Being a good man, he was 

_ deeply grieved to have been under the necessity of firing on them, but now 

- he thought only of helping the wounded man. As he bent over his fallen 

foe he suddenly received from him a deep wound with a large knife; 80, 
believing his own safety to demand his enemy’s death, he killed him on the © 
spot. Mollhausen was again alone. Christmas came and went, so did New 
Year’s day, and still he was alone. Sixty days had passed, when a company 
of friendly Indians saw the smoke of his hut, and came to his relief. “You — 
are hungry,” they said to him, producing their food, “eat. You are ready 
to perish, come with us. You are sick, we will take care of you and clothe 
you.” They were as good as their word, and Mollhausen, casting a last look 
at the spot where he had suffered so much, followed them to their encamp- 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


84, 
PATENT Grocers, &c. 
CORN FLOUR... 
“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the Makers 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & Porson’s. 


Price Gd. each set ; each set consisting of 25 Cards, with Directions, 
| References, &c., in a neat Case, 


BIBLICAL BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; 
Or, SKETCHES OF SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


1. The Kings. 2. The Queens and Distinguished Women. 3. Judges and 
Giants. The Priests. 5. The Prophets. 6. Soldiers and Servants. Parts 
I, and IT, 


» 


Price One Shilling each, pos fee, 
GOLD FROM SCRIPTURE MINES. 


No. 1.—The Pentateunch. No. 2.—The Historical Books. 
No. 3.—Bible ‘Trees and Plants, 


Parents and Teachers will find in these Cards great aid in imparting the best 
knowledge to the youthful mind, in pleasantly occupying sabbath hours, and 
profitably engaging the social party. 

“ We can hardly imagine a more profitable exercise for our young people on a sabbath evening 
than what has been so well furnished them here. We give these adesisable and most ingenious 


Scripture Conversation Cards our most emphatic and hearty recommendation. We should like — 
to try a class of divinity students with some of the questions.”"—Scottish Press. 


AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN FAMILIES & SCHOOLS. 
Post free, price 1s., 
JESUS AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


SCRIPIURE CONVERSATION CARDS. | 

We have here a very excellent shilling’s worth. By means of such aids conver- 
ai a ee religious, and highly improving—may bs carried on where mean- 
Hy ¢ all is a blank, or something worse. We can only wish that the endeavours of 

Writer before us, with all others of the same class, may accomplish the end they 
Me intended to realize.”—British Standard. 

LONDON: S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANAGK - 


FOR 1867. A Large Sheet, with many Pictures. 


Every Sunday scholar should obtain a copy of this beautiful Almanack, It 
contains the List of Lessons for 1867, with a Text of Scripture for every day 
in the ey and other interesting matters. It should be fastened up.againgt 
the wal 


Will be ready on November 1st, 1866, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE RAINBOW? A New Years 


Avpress TO Sunday Scuorars. By Rev. Dr. Price One 


Penny, or 6s. per 100. 


THINGS THAT REMAIN. A New Year's Apprese wo 
_ Suspay Scnoot Tracuenrs. By Rev.C.R. Arrorp. Price 5s. per 10” 


“ALL FOR LOVE;” OR, JACOB SHAW AND His 
“WIFE REBECCA.” A New Yuan's ro Parents. By Rey, 
Dr, Mornrox Brown. Price 5s. per 100. 


THE TEACHER'S POCKET-BOOK AND . DIARY FOR 


1867 (including Class Register and Almanack), roan tuck, 2s. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S DI ARY, 
Class Register, Almanack, Xc. Limp cloth, 8d. 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS RE- 
GISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1867. In cloth cover, 4d. 


Lhe Pocket-book and Diary contains a fund of information of special interest 
_ to Bunday school teachers, in addition to the ordinary features of a pocket 
book, The 


found uf great service to erery teacher who desires to xeep a epatonetieg record 
of matters pertaining to his class work. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE BESSONS FOR 1867. 
100, = 


with 


THE SAME LESSONS, IN SMALL. Tyre, to ‘place in Pocket 


Bibles. 1s. per 100. 


TRACTS FOR PARENTS AND SCHOLARS. 
Influence; or, Not Living to Ourselves. 
_ Rev, Thomas Aveling, Kingsland. 5s. per 100. 


| inthe Home Workshop. 4s. per 100. 


unday School brought to Mind. An Address to Former Scholar. * 
trison, D.D., LL.D. 5s. per 100. 


or in some other place where it can be seen and referred to day ” day. 


Register is necessarily of more limited scope; but both will be — 


pers 


An Address to Parents. By &§ 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. . . CONCERNING A SEXTON. 
THE PRODIGY OF SCUTTERSTOWN. (|-TRAJAN'S PILLAR, 
RAMBLES ABOUT HOME—SCOTLAND. | ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HOW KIDDY MULROONY GOT INTRO- | ODDS AND ENDS. | 

DUCED TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. | ANECDOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD: BAILEY. 


‘TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.6. 


Now ready, price One Penny, or 6s. per 100, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 


FOR 1867. A Large Sheet, with many Pictures. 
Every Sunday scholar should obtain a copy of this beautiful Almanack, 1j 


__ gontains the List of Lessons for 1867, with a Text of Scripture for every day 


in the year, and other interesting matters. It should be fastened up against 


a | the wall, or in some other place where it can be seen and referred to day by day, 


Will be ready on November 1st, 1866, 


_ HAVE YOU SEEN THE RAINBOW? A New Years 


To Sunpay By Rev. Dr. EpMonp. Price One 
Penny, or 6s. per 100. 


MASTER AND SERVANT: 
RICHARD OWEN CHOICE. 


6d., limp cloth; 8d., cloth gilt. 
LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


“MARY DON’T HEAR US.” 
CROWN 8vo., ENGRAVINGS, EXTRA CLOTH BOARDS. 
This interesting book should be circulated far and wide among all classes of 

individuals. | 

Loxpon: 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Row. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S, TUNE BOOK. 
Demy 16mo., 1s. 4d., limp cloth; 1s. 8d., cloth boards. Nos. 1 to 13 are still 
on sale, at One Penny each number. 
“The book admirably answers the Committee’s intention, and we hope for it 
a large circulation,” —Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 
Now ready, Nos. 23 and 24. 


No. 23 contains :—I Love the Merry Sunshine—Something for Jesus—A 
New Year’s Prayer—Entreaty—Love at Home—Morning Song—I will Follow 


No. 24 contains :—Cheerfulness—Home, Sweet Home—The Glad News— 
Do Good—Summer—O Paradise—Oh, what is Heaven ? | 
Nos. 1—24, price One Penny each. 
Nos. 1—16, bound together, 1s. 8d., cloth. 


‘PICTORIAL HANDBILLS FOR THE YOUNG. 


8vo., Nos. 1—24, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts. 
PICTURE LEAVES. 
Nos. 1—54, 6d. per 100; or 250 in a packet, assorted, 1s. 
_ LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, BO. 
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Post Office Sabings Banks. 


TWELVE millions of money have been deposited in the Post 
Office Savings Bank between September, 1861, and February, 
1866,—an almost incredible amount to have been thus set aside 
out of the earnings of the classes who have to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. The withdrawals have, during 
the same period, amounted to above five millions, and there 
remain, therefore, some six million five hundred thousand 
pounds in the hands of her Majesty’s Government to the 
credit of these same hard-handed sons of toil. 

Such a statement almost takes one’s breath away—hardly 
seems credible; but there is the money perfectly secure in the 
coffers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as safe for 
those who have deposited it as the Bank of England. The 
sum thus accumulated is the personal property of some six 
hundred and twelve thousand persons, and the average amount 
credited to each depositor is therefore but little over ten 
pounds; but who can estimate the amount of independence 
thus created ?—the rainy days provided for, the comfort called 
up in many an honest heart by the consciousness that some 
provision, however small, has been made for any untoward 
event that may happen in the future. The moral eflect of 
these savings cannot be over-estimated. 

We wonder how many of our youthful readers have shares 
in this great national bank of deposit? Some doubtless have, 
but not one in a hundred of those who might if they only 
chose to try. However small our income may be, it is right 
and wise to put part of it aside as a reserve for future use. 
The habit of living up to or beyond our income is one so easily 
— acquired that the lesson of prudence cannot be too early ineul- 
cated or practised. The great advantage of the post office 
_ savings banks over a private hoard or any of the older institu- 
tions appears to consist in the simplicity of the whole pro- 
ceedings, in the facilities affprtedfor making or withdrawing 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


| deposits, and in the perfect security of the sums thus invested, 
as look at ‘thine advantages the onder wo hare 
them down. 


The youngest reader of our Magazine need have no difficulty 
im mastering the details, if he only have a shilling to spare 
_ this being the smallest amount that her Majesty will take 
 eare of, he has only to take it to any one of the three thousand 
three hundred places in the United Kingdom where the post 
office has opened a bank. He will be required to sign a 
_ declaration that he is not a depositor in any other savings 
_ bank, pay to the postmaster the amount he has to spare, and 
_ @ bank-book will be handed to him, on which his name, address, 
and occupation will be'written. The amount paid in will be 
~ entered on the first line of this book, signed by the postmaster, 
and stamped with the office stamp. | 
_ When the money thus deposited in any part of the country 
is transmitted to London, which it will be the same day as 
_ weceived, a notice will be forwarded by post to the addréss of 
the depositor, giving him an additional security that all is 
right. If this should by any mischance not arrive within ten 
- days, it is requested that the postmaster-general may be in- 
_ formed of the omission by letter, which need not be stamped, 
and inquiries will be made and the error rectified. 
- Qn every occasion when deposits are made the same process 
will have to be gone through; the book must be presented, 
- the entry made by the receiver, and the stamp affixed. It is 
mot necessary that the deposits be made at the office to which 
the first instalment was paid. Wherover you may happen to 
be, if you possess a shilling or two that is likely to burn a hole 
in your pocket, you can prevent this destruction by going to 
the nearest office and placing the coins in security. 
‘When you want to withdraw money, the depositor has only 
to go to the nearest postal bank and ask for the proper printed . 
- form, fill it up with the number of his book, the name of the 
olfice where the first sum was invested, the place where he 


‘wants it paid, and ‘adding his name, address, and occupation, 
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THE PRODIGY OF SCUTTERSTOWN, foe 365 


end the form, which is already directed and provided with an f* 
gdhesive seal, to the postmaster-general,; and wait tillhe hears 
from that gentleman in reply. If when this letter arrives in 


- London the signature is found to correspond with that onthe 
original declaration, the order for payment will be received by 


return, and when called for at the post. office the clerk in — 
charge will have received a similar warrant ordering him to. - 
pay the amount. As to security, all the wealth at ‘the com- 
- mand of the Government is pledged for the safe custody of 
the sums thus entrusted to the post office authorities: | 
Now just look at those two young folks in our picture. — 
The modest-looking miss is going in to make a deposit, and ~ 
the young fellow coming out looks well pleased to think that 


_ he has taken time by the forelock and put by his mite. It is 


a pleasant picture. “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


The Provign of Scutterstown, — 
OnARLES Wrwor and James Milman were friends and near 


_. neighbours in the High Street of Scutterstown. From the — 
time when they admired each other’s rattles and go-carts they 


were scarcely a day apart. The Wynors were richer thanthe 


Milmans. Charlie wore handsomer clothes than James, went - 
stan earlier age to the Grammar. School, and in the eyes of 
the neighbours was much more handsome and important. 
James was a pleasant-looking lad, very quiet and shy in 


manner, the only son of a widowed mother. She always fondly — 


called him a “good boy;” but her simple approval was un-— 


heard beside Mrs. Wynor’s voluble praises of Charlie’s 


virtue, and industry, 
But when James went to found people 
had a different estimate of his friend. He could not under- 
stand this at first, but mistook it for the injustice which 
‘counters most great men in embryo. Charlie was constantly 
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THE PRODIGY OF SCUTTERSTOWN. 


scolded; yet when he called his lessons too easy, and, as 
Mrs. Wynor said, “took no time learning them,” how could 
simple-minded James believe he did not know them at last ? 
The second term of Jamés’s school career, a new prize was 
offered for the competition of the school—it was for “ punctu- 


_ ality,”—and was to be gained by the most regular in attendance ~ 


before nine in the morning. The friends both resolved to 
“try” for this reward,—Charles saying punctuality was a 
valuable habit, and the foundation of all greatness, while James 


- thought it would make regularity easier when he should enter 


an office. For some weeks both maintained equal ground, — 
Then the dark, foggy season set in, and one dismal morning 


Charlie overslept himself. After that he did not value the 


punctuality prize so highly as before ; and when, through some 
untoward accident, he was again late, his estimation of the 


valuable habit sank to freezing point. 


“It is a great bore, after all,” he remarked. “I’ve shown 


- myself and every one else that I can gain the prize if I like— 
not that it is much to gain. It is not worth while to jump out 
_ of bed in the dark, and only eat half a breakfast, for sake of a 
two-shilling book.” 


“ But mother says it’s a snot habit,” said James. 
“ Well, I suppose it is; but I don’t see it is a thing to learn. 


Any one can easily be punctual when it becomes worth his 
while.” 


James had heard many similar remarks from his friend; but 


this was destined to display to him that dear friend’s weak | 


side ; and as he walked on, instead of his usual trustful admi- 
ration, came an awkward memory of the old story of the 
“ Fox and the Grapes,” with its simple moral,— : 


The vain, contending for the price 
’Gainst merit, see their labour lost ; 
But still self-love will say, ‘ Despise 
What others gain at any cost. 
I cannot reach reward, ’tis true, 
Then let me sneer at those who do.’ ” 
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“Does he think I ought to settle down in some musty 
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And from that day, though he tried, James could not shut 


his eyes to Charlie's failing, nor his ears to the words which 


that genius seemingly adopted as his motto, “ Any one can do 
that; it is not worth while.” 

“Tt’s all settled!”” James exclaimed, joyfully, one lovely 
summer evening, when, grown a tall lad of fifteen, he over- 
took his still taller friend at their favourite tryst, the pretty 
willow-shaded walk by the Scutter,—“ it’s all settled! Mother 
and I went to Mr. Hamilton this afternoon and arranged. I 
enter his office next week.” 

“ What hours and salary? ’”’ questioned Charles, laconically. 

“From nine till half-past six, at nine shillings weekly for 
the present,’ answered James, in a lower tone. 

“Tt is very little for so long a time,—it seems hardly worth 
while,” remarked the other; “though, to be sure, any one can 
mind an office and copy a little.”’ 

“Of course,” said James, humbly. He did not exactly un- 
derstand what overclouded his pleasure, and made him half 
wish he had not told Charles. His friend was not one to 
“rejoice with those who do rejoice.” 

“Have you seen last week’s Messenger ?’’ asked James. 
“The editor proposes another prize essay —subject, ‘ The 
History of Scutterstown.’ I shall try this time,—will you?” 
_ “Well—no,—any one who has time to hunt up old stories 
can write that; and if one gets the prize it is only a guinea. 
Besides, there is no one in Scutterstown who notices a good 
thing, so it is not worth while.” | 

“Still Ishall try,” said James,—adding, laughingly, “I shall 
be satisfied if the editor himself reads more of my article 
than the first page. I needn’t fear writing anything too good 
for the town-people.”? 

“ Now it’s no use laughing,” remarked Charles, testily. 
“You think that I am idle, but I shall write for some London 
magazine with a circulation among intellectual people.” 

“Mr. Hamilton asked me about you, Charlie.” 
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368 THE PRODIGY OF SCUTTERSTOWN. 


office? Father talks of it; but mother says 1 shall have my 


own way, and that plenty of leisure for study now will be most 
profitable in the end.”’ . 


James nearly asked when and what Charles sade’: buthe 


kept back the question, for of late they had fallen much apart. 
_ Every year, almost every month, found them more dissimilar, and 

when James fairly entered on office life their friendship waned 
rapidly. Circumstances combined to separate them. James 
took exercise in the early morning ; saw Charles breakfasting as 
he passed to his office ; was diligent in business through the day, 
and busy with his books at night. His onetime friend sauntered 
away the morning ; sometimes slept off the afternoon ; and at 
evening, sometimes attended a debating society, and sometimes a 
social club, where deafening applause greeting his orations 
banished from mind the unpretending Messenger, wherein he 
read James’s successful essay, and a report that a physician in — 
the county town, himself a local historian and naturalist, had 
testified his approbation of the young author by presenting him 
with a handsomely bound Rollin’s “ History.” 

In this way years passed on. Charles W ynor loitered hes 
though all his brothers, and one of his two sisters, went out into 
the world. When he was three-and-twenty his father died, 
and the property was divided. It was less than had been ex- 
pected—little more than one hundred pounds each,—after a 
slender annuity was secured for the widow. Charlie’s eldest 
. brother was heard to say, “ Certain people ought to pay for 
at least six years’ maintenance instead of claiming a share ;’ 
but the doting mother was alive to watch the interests of her 
darling, and for her sake the other children kept Charlie's 
- claim on an equality with their own. He received £110. “I'm — 
sorry, because it will be wasted,” said the same elder brother 
to his wife. 

A few evenings after he came into this “fortune ”’ Charles 
chanced to meet James, and took his arm and began to con- 
verse, which he had not done for a long time. 


“It’s very little,” he said, “very little indeed; but I shall 
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to London with. it, ane I ashes no doubt my way will be 
clear before it is spent.’ 

“Spent!” echoed 

“Yes, spent,” responded the other. “Tt is not worth 
while investing a paltry hundred pounds ; but it will afford me 
a decent maintenance until I get engaged on the staff of some 
London newspaper or magazine; though it will not last long, 

as living is dear in the malropomm, and I shall be oomnpants to 
keep up appearance.” 

“T think you wrong, Mr. Wynor,” said J ames, frankly. 

“Just your old self. What would you have me doP” - 

“ Put the money in the bank, or buy a house, and then take 
a situation.”’ 

“ What situation, pray 9” | 

Instead of answering directly, James asked, “Do you 
I have left, Mr. Hamilton ? ” 

“T heard so. How was it? I thought 4 69 a fixture 

there.” 
- “Hamilton got rid of me, you see,” laughed iis ames. “ No; 
he told me that Chester and Murton wanted an exparibebed 
clerk, and he would advise me to go to them, as he thought my - 
eight years’ experience entitled me to a higher salary than he 
could give.” 

“How much do you get now P”’ 

“Seventy pounds a year; I got but fifty at Hamilton’s,” 
answered James, speaking rapidly. . “ He has not engaged any 
one in my place yet, as it is slack season; so if you like——” 

“To step into your old shoes? a likely thing indeed! ” 

James Milman said no more. He had attained that annual 
fifty pounds after seven years of industry : therefore he thought 
it would be a very fair beginning for Charles Wynor, if Mr. 
Hamilton would take him. _ 

“ But I must ask how you manage. ry ? said Charles, apparently 
forgetting the arrogant rudeness of his last speech. “ My 
Bee nts that Mrs Milman has left off taking in work ; and 

that lodger in your first floor can’t qe ee and 
L2 
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yet I'hear you are‘ seen at the bank, James. Have you 


goose which lays golden eggs ?”’ 


Young Milman’s pleasant face flushed, not altogether angrily, 


though he thought Charles very impertinent. 


“Don’t you allow me a private income ? ”’ he said. 
“Oh, if that is it, of course you can manage well. But I 


3 ‘ heard nothing of it. Was it a legacy, or what?” 


There was a moment's pause. 

“TI write for Sherman’s Magazine,” said James, bravely. © 

Charles absolutely stood still. “Sherman’s Magazine! How 
on earth came that about?” | 

“You remember my essay ?”’ queried James. “ It came from 


that. Dr. Dashwood, who gave me Rollin’s ‘ History,’ sent 


my essay to a literary friend; and fully two years after, the said 
friend wanted a similar article for this very magazine, and he 


_ asked the doctor for my address. That is the story.” 


“You know my interest in these matters,—as between 


friends, may I ask how it remunerates you ?’’ said Charles, 
rather respectfully. 


“I am quite satisfied,” answered James; “ this year I have 


A received £30, not quite all from Sherman.”’ 


“That is very little,” remarked Charles ; “it is not worth 
talent, study, and training.” 


“Life has trained me,” said young Milman, simply ; a ME 


_ should not lose by writing, if I gained nothing.” 


“Still, it is encouraging, as you have not gone thoroughly 
into it. If you did, of course you would earn more.” 

James shook his head. “I might deserve less,” he answered; 
“to write merely to live is a sorry purpose.” 

“JT don’t believe you value your genius or luck, ” said 
Charles, querulously. 

“I thank God for what success He has added to His gift,” 
returned James, with earnestness. 


“You're a good fellow, though I differ from you,” said 


Charles, as he shook hands with his.old playfellow. “1am 


sorry you are buried alive in Scutterstown.”’ 
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“So long as it is my duty to be here I am not buried,” re- 
turned James. “ Goodnight. Ifyou are really going to London, 
good-bye.” 

«But couldn’t you give me an introduction to Sherman ?”’ 

“TJ will send you a letter addressed to him, saying you are 
an old friend of mine seeking literary work.”’ i 

“A thousand thanks!” 

Next day Charles Wynor took train for London; the most 
sensible thing about him, luggage included, being the letter, 
which could not have been written had James, like himself, 
said of that long-ago essay,— : 

“ Any one can do that; it is not worth while.” 

Alas! Charles forgot this. He made so much flourish to 
the grave, old-fashioned publisher, that the worthy gentleman 
instinctively felt his modish visitor would scorn the only em- 
_ ployment he then had to give—a matter of simple research,— 
and so bowed him out, politely, for he was a friend of James 
Milman. 

From that time Scutterstown heard little of the prodigy it 
had sent to the great city. Charles soon dropped correspond- 
ence with his brothers and James; and whatever his pros- 
perity might be, the little town heard nothing of it; and James, 
glancing over the literary journals from London, sighed to see 
in them no trace of his old friend. 

Six years went by. In that time James lost his mother and 
won a wife, one Lucy Raymond, a dear little niece of good 
Dr. Dashwood’s. They lived in the old house, which they now 
enjoyed without lodgers, and with sundry improvements and 
decorations which the beloved mother had lived long enough 
towonder at and admire. A “lion” of Scutterstown was James 
Milman. Strangers rejoiced to gain introduction to his pretty 
home, and the townsfolk did not choose to remember how they 
had snubbed his boyhood. James Milman looked what he was 
—a happy man, thankful for God’s great goodness, and, like | 
all thankful people, full of lovingkindness and tender mercy 
for all who were, or seemed to be, less blessed. 
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“ Poor Charlie Wyner,” he said to Lucy, as they sat together 


one sultry autumn evening, “I would give a great deal to hear 
what became of him.” 


But Lucy was not listening ; she was watching a man teying 
to unfasten the gate. | 
He was a tall, thin man, dressed in worn and greasy clothes, 
with a dark, hollow face, and nerveless hands, which could not 
lift the easy latch. a | 
 “Ttishe!” exclaimed James. “ Lucy, may I bring himin?” 
“ How can you ask?” said the warm-hearted little wife, 
He brought him in, famished and trembling, and hurried 
him away from Lucy to the pretty spare bedroom—he craved 
shelter and rest more than food; the time for that was gone. 
He had no story to tell, only that he had tried every employ- 
ment, sinking lower and lower, and somehow—he did not yet 
know the reason—had failed in all. 
“ And now I’ve crept to Scutterstown to die, Js ames.” 
Mr. Milman believed he spoke truth; but he said nothing, 
only helped the wretched wanderer to the bed, from which, next — 
day, he had not strength to rise, though he could protest with 
feverish energy against any message being sent to his relatives. 
— “ Let me die here, James; it is my Jast petition.” 
_ Pitying his excitement, James yielded in part ; that is to say, 
he apprised the Wynors of their lost one’s return, but added 
that he was too ill to see them at present. They seemed by no 
_ means anxious for an interview. One brother swore when he > 
heard Charles’s name. The sisters had married showy men, living 
_ beyond their means, and they trembled for their gilt gentility and — 
_ shaking credit. The last James visited was Thomas Wynor, the 
' brother who made the stern remark about Charles’s claim on the 
family property. He was a grocer, living a little way out of — 
Scutterstown. He heard the story in silence, only saying bis 
brother must come to him; and when James hastily added that 
waa impossible in his present dangerous state, the worthy man 
turned away and produced a five-pound note, which he pressed 
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to be told as soon as he might see the invalid. He had wished 
justice whén justice might have benefited all parties : now was 
the time for mercy, and the good man (he had been the 
neglected and slighted son of the Wynors) gave it, thankful, 
as he said, that his mother had not lived to see that day. 
Charles did not improve. As the fever wore off it left a 
hopeless weakness. James dared not converse with him; the 
doctor’strictly forbade it ; “ perfect rest was his only chance. _ 
One day, as he left the house, the physician said, “ Will he 
not see any relative now ? he has not many hours to live.” 
James returned to the sick-room. The invalid was sitting 


up in bed, coughing; the exertion brought a bright colour to 
his face; and, for all his haggardness, he looked younger than 


his nine-and-twenty years. 

“ He knows I’m dying,” he said, sinking back on his aad : 
“why does he not say so?” 

“He tells me he thinks so,” answered James, quietly. 

“J should like to see Tom,” sighed Charles, presently, “not 
the others: they believed in me, and I could not meet their 
disappointed eyes. Now from the first, Tom knew I was a 
fool—and worse. I passed his shop on my way from London, 
and saw him and his children; he did not see me. Mother 
used to call him her dunce: I had not 
a dunce.” 

_ “IT will send for your brother,” promised James. 

There was a short silence. “Why was I born?” sited 
Charles; “I have been of no earthly use; I’ve had no duties, 
no encouragements, no blessings.” 

“We have all these things,” answered James, “ but they de 

_ Bot come to us in great pieces—only little by-little. Duty is 
given us, as time is, drop by drop, and the total is life.” 

“1 suppose I have never done my duty ; I know I have done 
no good.” 


because Christ first loved us, we love Him, and do our me 


then, for Christ’s sake, God accepts that best.” 
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have not loved Christ,” said Charles. 
“Love Him now,” returned James, earnestly. ‘‘ He died for 
“ What are death-bed repentances | i ssiield the sufferer. 

_ 1 remember hearing there was but one in the whole Bible— 
the dying thief’s. There is only one effectual in thousands; I 
can’t expect mine to be that one, so it is not worth while.” 
James started to see the old bhighting fault still afloat; but 
- before he could answer he heard voices in the entry. His 
messenger had met Thomas Wynor just outside the 

_ James opened the bedroom door to receive him. 
But the thin hand hanging over-the edge of the bed was not 
stretched out, nor the head raised from its pillow. Mr.Wynor’s 
tearful eyes gazed into an unanswering face. In that moment 
. the wasted life had drifted into eternity. 
A week later James Milman and Thomas Wynor stood 
beside a shallow grave, and the Scutterstown people knew who 
had left his bones among them. They did not learn much 
‘more. James and Mr. Wynor were silent now that he was 
~dead; and for their own interest the other Wynors kept the 
secret. Some gossips, who shrewdly guessed his history might 
“ point a moral,” took care to attend the next sabbath evening 
service; but the old clergyman did not make the slightest 
allusion to the stray one of his flock, though he pee an 
eloquent sermon from the text,— 


_ “The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold ; therefore 
‘shall he beg in harvest, and have nothing ”’ (Prov. xx. 4). 


Bambles about Pome. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


‘Tur steamers which run. between Liverpool and Glasgow 
have been properly described as “ floating palaces which have 
_ been fitted up at vast expense, and with every regard to grace 
and beauty.” In one of these, known as the Commodore, 1 
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one day inthe middle of June secured a cabin and sailed for 
Scotland. How we were to find our way out of the Clarence 
Dock through the forest of masts in which we seemed to be 
involved was more than I could say. The operation was not 
very quickly performed, but quickly enough no doubt to those 
who had come to bid adieu to departing friends. At every 


turn in the passage out of the docks farewells were anxiously 


wafted, till those who sent them, finding them unrecognized, 
sat down and wept. There is often a painful parting at the 
carriage window of a railway train, but bidding adieu to one 
who is going to sea is certainly more painful; and as this was 
my first experience of the sea, I watched the mourners till 
sympathetic tears chased one another down my cheeks. We 
had passed Birkenhead, and were steering boldly westward 
before I began to look about me, and when I did so the only 
objects I could discern were parts of the bold headland of the 
Lancashire coast. On losing these I looked round on board 
for some one with whom to exchange a few thoughts. English- 


men are noted for a want of considerate thought towards their 


countrymen when they happen to be from home. The gentle- 
man to whom I made a friendly advance showed no disposition 


to converse, so I quietly sat down, took out my pocket Testa- 


ment, and enjoyed communion of a higher kind. Violent 
sea-sickness, wind and rain, and a cloudy evening, spoilt the 
remainder of the day; so after examining the library of the 
saloon, I crept into my cabin for the night. 

A cheerful shout next morning, announcing that Ailsa Crag 
was in sight, aroused me and my fellow-travellers, who hurried 
on board to see the strange object. An American gentleman 
who wore a low-crowned hat was in a great bustle for a time, 
searching for this hat. He at last spied it under the pillow of 
an Egyptian, who, finding his head too low, had taken this 
method of raising it. On making the diseovery the American 
at once delivered his sentiments to all the passengers, and to 
the Egyptian in particular, who received the lecture with the 


_ utmost composure. And now we were within half a mile of the 
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rock. Ailsa Crag is an isolated rock in the broadest part of the 


Firth of Clyde ; it rises in precipitous cliffs to the height of about 
1,098 feet above the level of the sea. It would have been easy 


for us to persuade ourselves that the rock was covered with 
‘snow, for it was white all over. The captain told us that an 
enormous number of wild fowl resorted there; and to prove 
‘this to us he caused a gun to be fired in that direction, throw- 
ing the whole feathery community into sudden confusion. 


_ By the time breakfast was over we were in full view of the 
hills of Arran, and an hour later we were in the narrowest 


part between Bute and the coast of Scotland. This part of the 
coast is flat but interesting. _At noon the Commodore reached 
_ Greenock, in Renfrewshire, and: finding the tide too low to 


allow us to proceed for a few hours, I took the opportunity 


of rambling about the town. It is situated between a chain 
of heights and the shore of the frith, with some of its streets 
ascending the slopes of the heights. The irregular and narrow © 
streets gave me an impression that Greenock was far from — 
being an elegant town; and the barefooted and half-dressed 


women who stood about the doors gave me but a very i- 
different notion of the peoplé themselves. Greenock is, how- 
ever, a busy town, having nine large shipbuilding establish- 


ments, besides furnishing employment to great numbers in 
rope and sail making, sugar refining, &c. Having contrived 


to lose myself in one of the shipping yards, I only just escaped 
in time to sail with the steamer for Glasgow. 
The banks of the Clyde about Greenock, and for a consider- 
able distance further up, are nearly a dead level; this of itself 
makes the scenery somewhat monotonous, but it renders more 


| striking the castle of Dumbarton, which stands on a remark- 


able rock that suddenly rises on the right bank of the river. 


- Dumbarton Castle was an ancient stronghold of the Britons, 


and is still an important fortress. I longed for a ramble about 
that strange rock, and before I left Scotlarid I was able to. 
indulge myself in that respect. On the opposite bank stands 
Port Glasgow, a town which, as its name suggests, 18 connected 
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with a more important place than itself. Here vessels be- 
longing to Glasgow, but which are too bulky to ascend the 
Clyde, are received. A little further on we came to Renfrew, 
the chief town of the county of that name, but a town which, 
from a distance, looked old and neglected, and the pier of 
which indicated that Renfrew has not participated in the pros- 
perity which has fallen to the other towns on the Clyde. | 

Long before Glasgow came in sight the presence of vessels 
of great tonnage, many of them of 1,000 tons burden, plainly 
told that we were approaching a busy port, and on reaching 
the Broomielaw the bustle became quite bewildering. While 
I was trying to think where I was, and what I was to do next, 


a gentleman addressed me in broad Scotch, and having ascer- 


tained where I desired to be set down, gave me part of his 
carriage. This unexpected act of kindness affected me deeply 
at the time; but I had many proofs during my stay in Scot- 
land that the friendship of a Scotchman is as pure, unselfish, 
and reliable as that of any people with whom it has been my 
lot to be cast. | 

During my stay in Glasgow I lost no opportunity of seeing 
its chief sights and hearing its most eminent ministers; but 


lists of names being all my space will allow, I must say 0 ~ 
more on these heads. The practice of going barefooted is” 


so common among the Scotch that I must refer to that 
habit. Not only do poor women stand barefooted about 
their doors, but persons whose upper clothing shows that 
they need not adopt such a strange custom do the same. 
Frequently have I seen Scotch ladies sit down by the roadside 
a8 soon as they have escaped from the city, and taking off 
shoes and stockings, and placing them in their baskets, trudge 
along with evident pleasure. School children in the play- 
ground, and in their classes too, indulge in the luxury of going 
barefooted. The eye soon gets used to such trifles as these; 
but I always felt a certain misgiving on seeing barefooted 
bakers carrying out their bread, and exhibiting feet freely 
patched over with bits of dough. I was one day telling one 
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of my Scotch friends of the strange sights his country afforded, 
and having specially mentioned the barefooted citizens, he 
suddenly said, “ Did ye ever see a Scotch labourer?” “Well,” 
said I, “when men are spattered all over with whitewash or 
mortar, it is not easy to say to what country they belong.” 


~“T know,” said he, with earnestness, “ye never saw a Scotch 
labourer. 


I have since inquired of builders in London if 
they have ever seen a specimen of the remarkable object re- 
ferred to, and the answer has always been, “ No, I never saw 
a Scotch labourer.” 


From Glasgow as a centre, I rambled to Paisley, Kilsyth, 


_ Kirkintilloch, the Campsie Hills, and many other places of 


interest; but the only ramble on which I must now ven- 


ture to say anything was from Glasgow to the top of Ben 


Lomond. Making one in a party of twenty, I set off with 


‘my friends by steamer from the Broomielaw, and after a 


delightful ride of seventeen miles, landed at Dumbarton. 
We then determined to walk to Balloch ferry, at the head 
of Loch Lomond, and about six o’clock in the evening 
we reached that place. The steamers had done running 


for the day, but that did not affect our plans, for we had 


resolved to sail to the foot of Ben Lomond by moonlight, then 
commence the ascent of the mountain at midnight, and to be 
on the summit ready to see the sun rise on the following 
morning. Having engaged a couple of boats and four water- 


men, we set out, full of the most extravagant notions of the 


beauties that awaited us. “The queen of Scotch lakes” did 
not deceive us. Here and there it suddenly opened to us 4 

new view between its well-wooded islands; sometimes it ex- 
posed a large and smooth expanse of water, and at others 80_ 
contracted itself that we were not half a mile from either of 
its shores. Our boats parted company, but the echoes of the 
singers resounding in the calmness of the night, and the mys- 
terious shapes in which the moonlight exhibited the ever- 
changing islands and cliffs, worked us up to a pitch of pleasur- 


able excitement. At last Ben Lomond came in sight, and 80 
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_ gmooth was our course that the mountain seemed to be actually 
moving its mighty mass towards us. Our boatmen told us 
that the lake contained nearly thirty islands, and that in some 
parts it was 300 feet deep. As the water was too shallow to 
allow us to take our boat quite in, our boatmen stepped into 
the water and carried each of us about a dozen yards to a dry 
place. Our friends in the other boat had gone off in the 
direction of Luss, and had landed there, but joined us again at 
the inn at the foot of the mountain at about one o’clock in 
the morning. 
Having engaged a guide we set out for the summit. Our 
guide either had little to tell us, or else was unwilling to 


interrupt the conversation which, with such a company, — 


went on merrily, for he only told us that here an outlaw 
used to hide, and there a noble traveller stopped to drink. 
Our merry chat was somewhat subdued after a while, for 
a dense fog covered the mountain; our path became very 
slippery, our clothes were thoroughly wet, and our boots com- 
pletely soaked through, while the heavy mist that hung around 
us prevented us from seeing a dozen yards before us. Under 
these circumstances we said but little, and that little in a 
despairing tone, some even sitting down and threatening to 
stay there till the more venturesome ones returned. After 
three hours’ toiling through the fog we suddenly stepped above 


it. The scene that presented itself was wonderful; the white — 


fog lay close to our feet, hiding every object from view as 
completely as if covered with a level bed of snow, while the 
whole of the space above the fog was as clear as an Italian 
sky. The tops of the neighbouring mountains stood out in 
bold relief, like so many giant sentinels who were guarding 
_ that strange region, and the sun rose with a majesty that defies 
_ description. The effect on our company was remarkable: 


some cried, some laughed, several got out their note-books, 


one was caught trying to make poetry, and about a dozen 


joined in singing, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” , 


In descending a party of us despised the services of the 
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guide, thinking we could surely find our way to the bottom of 
a hill. In this we were mistaken, for our path was soon hidden 
by the fog; frequently we found oufselves on the very brink of 
a precipice, and so often were we obliged to take a fresh turn 
and ascend precipitous masses that lay in our way, that fora 
considerable time we knew not whether we were going up or 
down the mountain. After three hours’ wandering the fog 
cleared up, we discerned the take at the foot, and after a 


weary tramp we succeeded in qoming our companions at 


the inn. 


Hoo Biddy fAulroony got to the 
of (Hales. 


BY SHANE 
Ir stmkes me that the English people have sometimes 
curious notions of what we Irish are made of; and instead 
of coming over and paying us a yisit at home to see for them- 


selves how the land lies, they content themselves with “ tra- 
vellers’ stories,’ written for the most part by people that- 


never put foot on Irish soil, and wonder in a kind of happy 
way how such creatures contrive to get along. I once heard 
an English lady, who came by some chance across the Herring 


_ brook, make the inquiry if “the wild Irish stirred the fire with 


$9 


their feet?’’ The Prince of Wales (God bless him!) is not 


likely to ask such a question, for he“has seen the natives for 


himself in all their glory, from the courtly guests in Dublin 
Castle, and the good citizens assembled to meet him at the 
Lord Mayor’s balls, down to Biddy Mulroony herself, in her 
mud cabin beside the Curragh of Kildare. It was a melting 
evening in August, the sky was as blue as the eyes of the 
“CoHeen Bawn,” and the sun was blazing like a great fiery 
eye as it moved downwards to the west. Not a breath of air 
stirred the leaves on the trees, and the cattle and sheep lay 
punting in the heat, for shadow or cool place there was none. 
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Just outside the Curragh a little byroad wound along, and on 
its verge there was a low mud cabin snugly ensconced under 

a large tree. The thatch was brown with age, and a small 
stream of blue smoke rose straight up from one end of it, 
where a kind of crack did duty as a chimney. Biddy Mul- 
roony had just hung on a three-legged pot full of potatoes for 
the supper, and putting her dhudeen in her mouth she gave a 
couple of whiffs to “make it dhraw,” and sat down on the 
threshold to look about her and cool herself a little. She was 
not long enjoying the solace of her pipe and leisure, when she 


heard a step coming down the road, and after a minute a nice- 


looking young gentleman in a broad-leaved straw hat made 
his appearance. 

“ Good evening,” ses he, civilly, as he drew near the door. 

“Good evenin’ kindly, yer honour,” ses Biddy, getting up 
and making a curtsey; “it’s a rale hot evenin’, glory be to 
goodness.” 

“Yes, indeed,” ses the gentleman. “Could I rest awhile 
here? for I have had a long walk.” : | 

“Wid all the pleasure in life, sir,” ses Biddy, as she brought 
him a stool, after dusting it carefully with her apron. 

“T shall put it outside the door,” ses the gentleman, settling 
himself on it, with his shoulder resting against the post. 
“And now, my good woman, sit down and smoke your pipe 
as you were doing before I disturbed you.”’ 

“Wisha, sure it was no disturbance at all, yer honour, but 
the hoith o’ pleasure,” ses Biddy, as she sat down forenint him. 

“Can you oblige me with a light?” asked the gentleman, 
taking a cigar-case from his socket. 

“ Athen it’s meself ’ili do that same, an welkims,” ses Biddy, 
getting up again and bringing a hot sod from the fire; “here 
how, yer honour,” ses she, blowing it, “ put yer pipe to it 

While it’s blazin’.”’ 
“But you’ll burn your fingers, my sii woman,” ses the 


gintlernan, lookin’ as if he thought it ’ud burn his nose off too 
av he wint so close to it. 
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“Och, the niver a fear,”’ ses Biddy, laughin’; “ but that’s a 
quare pipe all out yer honour nae. 

“ Tt’s not a pipe, it’s a cigar,” ses the gintleman. 

“Weil, that bates all,” ses Biddy, lookin’ at it admiringly ; 


* but where do ye put in the tobaccy, as it’s blazing so, yer 
honour P” 


9? 


|t’s made of tobacco, 


ses the gintleman, givin’ a puff, for 
he had it lit be this time. | | 


_ “ Wisha, wisha, but that’s a rale curosity,” ses Biddy, 
sittin’ down to take a good look at it; “I niver seen the likes 


av it afore.”’ ¥ 
‘“ Well,” ses the gintleman, “if you lke you can smoke one 
and see for yourself whether it’s good or not.”’ 


“ Whethen, it’s meself that’s intirely obleeged to yer 


honour,” ses Biddy, getting up to make another curtsey ; “ 
Pll take one an’ thank ye kindly for it; but av it’s all the 
same to you, I'd rayther keep it nor smoke it for the 
curosity.” 


“Oh, smoke away,” ses che gintleman, give you. 
another to keep before I go.’ . 


Well, wid that Bid up, an’ she-lights the cigar, and pufis 
away at it like mad, so it wasn’t long it lasted wid her; an’ 
givin’ a sigh whin she come to the ind av it, she sat doin’ 
nothin’, for she was afeard to spake for fear the! gintleman ‘id 
think she was puttin’ in for another one. 

What's your name, my good woman! ses the gintleman 
at last, risin’ out in a brown study he was in. 

“ Biddy, yer honour, sure, I was christened afther the 
saint, for L was born here on the sod, an’ wid a blessin’ rl 
ind my days here too.” | 


“ Biddy!” aichoed the gintleman, “T never knew there was 
a Saint Biddy.” 


“Och, sure, she wasn’t called :Biday’ at all at all, yer 
' honour,” ses Mrs. Mulroony, laughin’; “ that’s only for short ; 


it was Saint Bridget that I was called for, an’ by coorse ™ 
honour knows about her.” 
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« Well, I’m sorry to say I must confess my ignorance,” ses 


‘the gintleman, turnin’ rayther red; “perhaps you'll tell me 


who she was.”’ | 
“Sure I'll do that same wid a heart an’ a half,” ses Biddy, 


wondherin’ to herself at his ignorance. “ Well, ye must know, 
yer honour, that St. Bridget was a saint that lived a grate 
many years ago, whin Dermott McMurrough was the king of 
Leinsther, an’ she had the free an’ full conthroul of all the 
monks and nuns in these parts, till one time they got so many 


that the convints and monastheries couldn’t howld them, an’ 


St. Bridget got in a grate way to know what she'd do for a 
bit of land to build a monasthery on. It was her thought be 
day an’ her dhrame be night for ever so long, for money wasn’t 
very plinty wid her; but how to conthrive to get it she didn’t 
know. At last an’ at long she tuck heart iv grace and 


-detarmined to ax the king for a thrifle iv land, for she knew 


he'd find it hard to refuse a lady, espachilly iv she had a purty 
face iv her own. _ Well, some ses St. Bridget had that same, 
an’ others ses that only one side of her face was handsome an’ 
smilin’ like an angel, but the other was so frightful that it ’id 


turn butthermilk sour, an’ freeken’ a horse from his oats. 


Anyhow, I b’lieve the saint med her account be it, for if she 
wanted to ax anybody for anything she kep’ the purty side iv 
her face to them, an’ then they could refuse her nothin’; bud 
iv any one axed her for anythin’ she didn’t want to give she 
turned the ugly side round, an’ that was enough for them, for 
they niver axed her agin once they seen it. Well, afther 


_ thinkin’ over an’ over what she’d say to the king, St. Bridget 


set off to Dublin an’ sint in to the king’s palace to say she was 


_there an’ wanted to see him. It wasn’t long till she was shown 


into a grand hall, an’ there was the king sittin’ on a great 


; throne covered wid gould an’ dimonds, an’ meself doesn’t 
know what ; besides an’ he looked so proud an’ mighty that at 


first St. Bridget was haff afraid to go in; but as she got so far 
she detarmined to see it out, so she walked bouldly up to the 
king, takin’ care to keep the handsome side iv her face to him. 
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’ Well, whin his Majesty seen whit a swate-lookin’ crather she 
was, he get quite paceable an’ gintle, an’ ses to her,— | 


“What's yer pleasure, young lady?’ ses he; for he was a 
mighty polite ould chap when he liked, so he was. 

“*Nothin’s my pleasure, yer Majesty,’ ses the saint, as 
polis as himself; ‘but it’s yer Majesty’s pleasure I’m come 
to ax,’ ses she, ‘an’ to beg a favour from yer Majesty,’ ses ahe, 

‘iv a little bit iv land.’ = 

“* Whew!’ ses the king, makin’ a long n’ise like a whistle. 

‘Is that it?’ ses he. ‘Athen, young lady, where ’id I get 


it? Shure all these gintlemen an’ ladies,’ ses he, pointin’ to . 
_all the lords an’ ladies round him, ‘does be always axin’ me 


for the same, an’ whin I can’t get it for thim that’s about 
me, it stands to raison that I couldn’t get it for a stranger, 


ses he. 


“© Well, St. Bridget wasn't to be put aff that away, so ie 
began coaxin’ an’ coaxin’ the king, an’ explainin’ to him how 


she wanted the land to build a monasthery on it, till at last he 


had to give in. 

“*QOh, that’s a different thing, ses King Dermott. ‘Iv it’s 
4 monasthery ye want it for,’ ses he, ‘ye must have it; an’ 
besides,’ ses he to soother her up, for he wanted to do her all 


the time, ‘I couldn’t refuse a purty crather like you,’ ses he, 


‘iv anythin’, so where would it be to ye to have the 
bit iv ground P’ . 


“Well, St. Bridget was every bit as ’cute as he was, so to 


_flatther him she says, ‘As I'd like to be convanient to yer 


Majesty,’ ses she, ‘ supposin’ we say in the county Kildare ft’ 
_**That’ll do very well, ses the king ; ‘only ye know I cant 
give it for nothin’; but I won’t be hard on ye,’ ses he, seeit’ 
she looked freekened ; ‘so as ye haven't the hard cash,’ ses he, 
‘ye must make me a mantle for my daughter, the Princess 


Eva, that’s goin’ to be married to the great Saxon Earl 


Sthrongbow next month.’ 


“<Ye must. have it,’ ses St. Bridget, takin’ him at his word, 
as large as ye like.’ 
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«+ Well,’ ses he, ‘ as big as you make it, so big will the bit 
ay land be, an’ no bigger,’ ses he. 

“* What does yn Majesty mane ?’ ses St. Bridget. 

“«Why,’ ses he, ‘as much ground as you can cover wid the 
mantle you make for my daughter, that same shall be yours 
while grass grows an’ wather runs,’ ses he. 

«“* An’ may I lave it to whoiver I like?’ axes the saint. 

“*Oh, ye may do that as ye like,’ ses the king, laughin’ in 
his. sleeve to think how cleverly he was thrickin’ her, an’ what 
a mighty small bit of land she’d be gettin’. 

“*Tone!’ ses she, ‘is it a bargin, yer Majesty?’ — 

“<Tt’s a bargin,’ ses he, strikin’ the palm of her fist wid his; 
so off wint St. Bridget highly delighted, an’ she gother all the 
nuns in Leinsther about her, an’ she up an’ she tould them 
the whole shtory. Well, every one iv them set to work like 
mad by day an’ by night; “twas nothin’ but stitch, stitch, 
stitch, till the time was up; an’ whin the day kem for the 
king to measure out the bit of land, there he was wid his 
lords an’ his ladies an’ all his soldiers, horse, foot, an’ artillery, 
waitin’ till the saint ‘id come. So by-and-bye out walks St. 
Bridget an’ all her nuns. 


“*Save ye kindly,’ ses the king; ‘but where’s the mantle ?’ 
ses he, wid a wink at the prime ministher. 

“There it is, \er Majesty, every bit iv it,’ ses the saint, 
smilin,’ an’ pouniaes at a rowl of cloth as big as the hill iv 
Allen beyant; ‘an’ iv it ’id be plazin’ to yer Majesty,’ ses ™ 

‘we'll be afther unrowlin’ it.’ 

“*Qh, unrowl away,’ ses he, ‘ thryin’ to make the best isa 
bad bargin’ ;’ so the nuns began unrowlin’ the mantle till they 
got tired dhraggin’ it, an’ then the throops tuk their places an’ 
kept unrowlin’ on an’ on till ‘twas a’most night. Well, the 
ould chap iv a king seen he was done this time, an’ he begin 
cursin’ an’ swearin’ an’ dancin’ about like mad. ‘ What this 
at all at all?’ ses he. ‘Sure any one can see that’s no mantle,’ 
Ses he; but the coortiers up, an’ they said it was, and that a 
was a bargin any day. 
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| “So up walks St. Bridget, as stiff as ye plaze, an’ ses she — 
iE “< Dermott McMurrough, I'll thank ye for that little bit iy 
land,’ ses she, pointn her finger for miles all round. _ 


*¥e done yerself,’ ses she; ‘an’ that’s thy ways. All them 

F suffer that thry to swindle the Church,’ ses she. So off she 

: goes, an’ builds a monasthery, an’ puts a big round tower beside 

it the way she might watch that no one intherfared wid her 

rights; an’ whin she died shure she left the whole Curragh of 
Kildare to the people iv the neighbourhood for ever an’ a 
day.” | 

“ Well, that’s a wonderful story entirely,” ses the gintleman, 

i risin’ up to go; “and when I go home to England [ll tell it to 
‘my mother,” ses he, “ an’ amuse her greatly ; an’ I’m very 

| much obliged to you,” ses he, biddin’ me good evenin’. 

“ An’ who’s your mother, yer honour, if I may make so 

bould ?” axed Biddy, makin’ a curchy. 

* “Qh, Pil tell you, an’ welkim,” says the gintleman, turnin’ 

oe on his fut. “It’s the Queen,” ses he. 

An’ the heavens be about us,” ses Biddy, “is your honour’s 

riverence the Prince of Wales ?”’ | 

: ‘* That’s my name, cértainly,” ses the Prince, laughing an’ 

} noddin’ as he walked away. An’ Biddy was so freekened that 

she fell over the stool, and measured her length on the flure, 

thryin’ to make a bigger curchy than ever. 

“ Yerra, woman alive, get up, an’ don’t let the pig walk over 
yer; he’s looking for his supper,” ses Mick, Biddy’s husband, 
grinnin’ in at her through the door. “ The sorra such a shleeper 
ever I seen. I suppose if the pig, the crather, didn’t waken 
yer between his gruntin’ and pushin’ ye’d sleep till doomsday.” 


wer 


starin’ about her. 
“Arrah! ye may as well rave there as in bed, woman dear,” 


an’ what’s he to you, I’d like to know ? ” 
“ Och,” ses oan? comin’ to herself, “I suppose it was only 


“Oh, ye done me,’ ses he. ‘No, I didn’t,’ ses the saint, | 


“ Where’s the Prince iy Wales ?” ses Biddy, sittin’ up and 


3 ges Mick. “ What are yer axin’ about the — of Wales? 
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a dhrame; but, Mick, agra! that was a lovely cigar he gev’ me: - 
I only wish I kep it, instead iv smokin’ it, that’s all.” An’ wid 
that she took the praties off the fire, for they were bilin’ mad ; 


but to this day she can’t believe but some iv it was thrue, an’ i 
that she really sot and talked to the Prince of Wales. ; 


Concerning a Sexton, 


Srart not, reader, at our somewhat impressive title; it is : 
not our intention to relate any mysteries or horrors connected a 
with a human sexton, although many a thrilling story has been ‘pe 
invented concerning such an individual. No, our gravedigger, 
or sexton, is but an humble insect, and although very useful in 
the removal of what would otherwise become very injurious to 
us, he receives neither fee nor thanks for his services. 

Why is it that dead moles and mice, and birds and frogs, ho 
mysteriously disappear, and that he who sees them lying one Ki 
hour upon the garden walk misses them the next, and wonders e 
how they were removed? This charitable office, reader, is % 

performed by the burying beetles (Wecrophorue), “ who kindly 
lend their little aid,” and so quickly, that three or four will S 
dig a hole in the ground, and bury whatever small dead crea- 
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ture they may find, in a very short space of time. And most 
remarkable is the manner in which they proceed to work. An ~ 


accurate observer of nature, being unable to account for the 


disappearance of dead moles when taken from the traps, deter. 


mined to ascertain the cause. He accordingly laid one of 


these creatures upon some soft mould in his garden, and upon. 


returning the next day, he found a small grave about four 
inches deep, exactly corresponding to the size of the dead 


' mole, which lay within it. The next day the grave was half 


filled with earth, and had not the curiosity of the narrator 
caused him to disturb the beetles when at work, they would 
doubtless have made all smooth. 

Desirous to test still further the inherent strength of the 
gravediggers, he provided a glass vessel half filled with moist 
earth, into which he placed four beetles, with a dead linnet. 
No alarm was shown by his little captives; apparently intent 
on the one sole object of their existence, they began imme- 


diately to inspect the bird, and then commenced the digging of 


a hollow underneath, removing the earth, and shovelling it on 
either side. This was accomplished by leaning strongly upon 
their collars, and bending down their heads, aided by working 


with singleness of purpose, and the bird seemed to move its 


head or tail, its feet or wings, when the beetles attempted to 


drag the body by its feathers into the hole. After labouring 
for nearly two hours, one of the beetles drove away the smallest 


of the gravediggers (probably a lady beetle, for whom they 


were politely considerate), and would not allow it to work 


again, although it frequently sought ’to return. 
Five hours more were given to hard work by the remaining 


beetle (the other having turned deserter), during which time 


he removed an astonishing quantity of earth. At length, 
when the hollow was nearly excavated, the sturdy labourer, by 
an extraordinary exertion of strength, lifted up the bird, and 
arranged it within the spacious graye. Every now and then 
the sagacious creature mounted upon the body, and appeared 
to tread it down ; be then renewed his efforts, and pressed it 4 
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little further, till sunk to a considerable depth. At length the 


little sexton could work no longer; he seemed spent with 
fatigue; and after resting his head upon the earth for nearly 

Next morning the place was revisited. The little grave- 
digger had been again at work, and there lay the dead bird, 


buried to the depth of two fingers’ breadth, resembling a tiny 


corpse upon a bier, with a mound of earth all round. Before 
night the grave was sunk about half a finger’s breadth, and 
the industrious beetle, aided by his male companion (who had 
recovered from his fit of laziness), continued to labour for 
nearly two days longer, when the grave was finished, and the 
bird safely deposited within its narrow precincts. 

During the space of fifty days did this gentleman amuse 


himself with watching the operations of his prisoners, furnish- 


ing them with constant employment, and having the satis- 
faction to ascertain that they had interred the bodies of four 
frogs, three small birds, two grasshoppers, and one mole. A 
toad, likewise, fixed to the end of a stick, was placed in a spot 
of ground inhabited by these miniature sextons. In a few 
moments several were seen repairing to the place. But herea 


dificulty arose with regard to effecting their purpose. A 


looker on might have fancied that they held a council, and 


that after much discussion it was agreed that the stick should 


be pulled down; for simultaneously they set to work. Earth 
was thrown. out round the stick; a little rest was taken, and 
then more was excavated, till at length the stick fell,with the 
body of the toad, and the beetles, having prepared a grave 


according to their custom, proceeded to the burial. 


This very singular occupation of theirs, which continues 
from the middle of April to the end of October, proceeds from 
an instinctive desire for the preservation of their offspring. 
There are many species of burying beetles, but the most com- 


mon one has been depicted at the head of these remarks, which, 
_ of course, refer thereto. Eggs deposited by the females in the 


substances which they inter, when hatched, produce larva, 
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which grow to an inch in length. These in their turn are 


transformed into yellow chrysalides, and these lastly into 
beetles ; and the beetles, when emerged from the earth, begin to 
dig graves for the benefit of another generation. 

Certainly there is much of poetry, as well as kindly feeling, 
associated with this plodding insect. Imagine, reader, some 
hazel-shaded lane, with its moss and primroses, its clear prat- 
tling stream, and old fantastic beech-roots, among which the 
wild strawberry grows profusely; imagine also some small 


_ bird, as we have shown in our engraving, one, perchance of our 


sweetest warblers, when, having sung his last song, he begins to 
grow faint, and falls from his favourite hawthorn spray. Those 
who pass by may see a small bird lying dead; but it does not 
concern them, and they pass on. Not so the burying beetle. 
He summons his brethren, and they commence the work of 
burying him, toiling from early morning till late at night, 
working not unfrequently by the glowworm’s tiny lamp, when 
the nightingale pours forth her full deep melody on some over- 
hanging bough :— 


And thus from sire to son, through circling years, 
Labour these watchful creatures, noting well, 
If falls a small bird from the bending spray, 
Or mole tost out by ruthless hand, his home 
Laid waste, himself a corpse, where late he wrought 
With patient toil, his humble shed to rear ; 
Or brown mouse sleeping his last sleep, beside 
Some tuft of wild thyme: all and each are borne 
From curious ken, and laid the earth beneath 

With decent care.”’ 


EDWARD J. 8. CLIFFORD. 
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Crajan’s Pillar, 


Aycona the best preserved of the an- 
cient monuments I saw on my visit to 
Rome is the column or pillar erected to 
the Emperor Trajan. The square or 
forum in which it stands lies many feet 
below the surface of the adjacent streets, 
which have been raised to their present 
level by ruins of buildings. Some years 
ago the accumulated rubbish was so far 
removed, and the original site to a con- 
siderable extent so laid open to view, that 
the beautiful pillar is now standing in its 
full dimensions. 

It is built of white marble, and accord- 
ing to the inscription, which is still to be 


read on its base, it was designed to com- = 
memorate the victories obtained by Trajan a 
in his two expeditions against the Da- : 
cians, in the latter of which he entirely =. 
conquered their country and added it to a" 
the dominions of Rome. The former was SE | 
undertaken in the year 101, and lasted = 
three years ; the latter in 105, from which 

the Emperor returned the year following, 


the war having been speedily terminated 
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by the Dacian king, Decebalus, putting -himself to death in 
order to avoid the risk of what he deemed a worse fate. The 
column was erected in the year 115, after Trajan had gone on 
his last expedition, that, namely, against the Parthians and 
Armenians. From this he never returned, being cut off b 
fever in Cilicia, a.p. 117. He never therefore, beheld the mag- 
nificent structure which had been raised to record his glory. 

The square or forum in which the pillar originally stood 
was surrounded by buildings, including a palace, a gymnasium, 
a library, several triumphal arches, porticos, and other erec- 
tions in the most superb style of architecture. For richness 
of display there was, probably, nothing in Rome comparable 
to this forum. The Emperor Constantius, two centuries and 
a half later, regarded this column and its surroundings as the 
most magnificent of the decorations by which Rome was even at 
that time embellished. Cassiodorus, a writer who flourished 
in the beginning of the sixth century, says of it, “The forum 
of Trajan is a perfect miracle, if we inspect it even with the 
utmost minuteness.”’ 

The pillar consists of a base, a shaft of the Doric order, and 
a capital, and it was anciently surmounted by a statue of the 
Emperor. Pope Sixtus V., who wore the triple crown from 
1585 to 1590, caused the statue of Trajan to be replaced by 
that of St. Peter, as he likewise caused the statue of Anto- 
ninus, on his column, to be replaced by that of St. Paul.* The 

* The pillar of Antoninus was erected to this emperor by the Senate after 


his death. It is a remarkable monument. The shaft of the Antonine 


column is 13 feet 1 inch in diameter at the bottom, and one foot less at the 
top; its height, including the pedestal and capital, is 136 feet, of which 
13 are under ground; and the statue on the top and its pedestal are 27% 


feet more, making the whole height 163} feet. The shaft is made of 28 


blocks of white marble placed one above the other, a spiral staircase of 190 
steps is cut through the interior of the marble, and leads to the gallery on 
the top, which is surrounded by a balustrade. The interior of the shaft is 
covered with dassi-relievi, placed in a spiral line, around which represent the 


victories of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus over the Marcomanni and other 


hostile nations. The style and execution of these sculptures are inferior to 
those of the Trajan pillar, which the artists evidently purposed to imitate. 
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ashes of Trajan are said to have been contained in a golden 
ball which rested on the head of the figure—the same, it is ; 
believed, that is now to be seen ornamenting the great stair- i. 
ease of the Capitol. Including the statue, the height is stated i 
by ancient writers to have been one hundred and forty feet. i 
The whole consists of only thirty-three blocks of marble, of we 
which eight compose the base, twenty-three the shaft, one the Yi 
capital, and one the pedestal supporting the statue. It is 
ascended by a spiral staircase in the interior, which is cut out 
of the same stones, There are forty-three loopholes for the ie 
admission of light. But the most curious thing is the sculp- %s 
ture, in bas-relief, by which the entire shaft 1s covered. A | 
series of delineations runs round the pillar in an ascending 
spiral riband, making in all twenty-two revolutions. On this 
is represented, in chiselling of exquisite delicacy, the succes- 
sion of Trajan’s victories in Dacia, together with the two 
triumphal processions by which they were celebrated. The 
figures, which are designed with great spirit, are not fewer 
than between two and three thousand in number, that of — 
Trajan occurring about fifty times. In the lower part of the 
shalt they are each about two feet in height, but as they 
ascend and are removed farther from the eye their dimensions 
are enlarged, till at the top they become nearly double the 
size of those below. These sculptures are extremely interest- 
lng, even apart from their merit as works of art. “The 
Roman dress and manners,” says Mr. Burton, “ may receive 
considerable light from them. We find the soldiers constantly 
carrying their swords on the right side. On a march they are 
generally bareheaded. Some have no helmet at all, others 
wear them suspended from their right shoulder. Some of them 
have 4 lion’s head by way of a cap, with the mane hanging 

_ down behind. Each of them carries a stick over the left 
shoulder, which seems to have been for the purpose of convey- 
ing their provisions. We may observe a wallet, a vessel for 
wine, 4 machine for dressing meat, &e. We know, from other 
accounts, that they sometimes carried sixty pounds, and food 
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for seventeen days—they never carried less than enough for. 
three days. Their shields are oblong, with different devices 
upon them. The standards are of various kinds, such as a 
hand within a wreath of laurel, which was considered a sign - 
of concord. Pictures also were used, which were portraits of 
gods or heroes. The soldiers wear upon their legs a kind of 
tight pantaloon, reaching a little below the knee, and not 
buttoned. The Dacians have loose pantaloons, reaching to the 
ankle, and shoes; they also carry curved swords. The Sar. 
matian cavalry—allies of Decebalus—wear plate armour, but 
they are archers. We might observe several other particulars 
—such as a bridge of boats over a river, and that the boats 
everywhere are without a rudder, but are guided by an oar 
fastened with a thong on one side of the stern. The wall of 
the camp has battlements, and the heads of the Dacians are 
stuck upon it. The Dacian women are represented burning 
the Roman prisoners.’’* 

In the excavated space not far from the column I saw a few 
broken pillars still standing which had belonged to one of 
those sumptuous buildings of the forum to which allusion has 
been made. The adjacent church is dedicated to the Madonna 
di Loretto, and its cupola is supposed by some to have been 
the prototype of the admirable dome of St. Peter's.’ Others 
affirm, with greater probability, that the Pantheon served as 
the great model. But the dome of the Pantheon rested on 
columns, and attained no striking elevation. “A similar 
cupola,” said the great Michel Angelo, with the confidence of 
genius, “will I lift into-heaven!’’ And accordingly he con- 
structed walls sufficiently strong to sustain the enormous 
weight. 

Trajan is said to have been born, a.p. 52 or 53, near Seville, 
in Spain. He was the son of one Trajan, descended from an 
old Iberian family, who is said by Eutropius to have been 4 
consul; but his name is not found in the Fasti Consulares. 
Trajan the elder, having obtained a command in Ania Minor, 


* Description of the antiquities of Rome. 
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went thither, accompanied by his son, who distinguished him- 
self at an early age in the wars against the Parthians and the 
Jews, and became consul a.p. 91. After he had discharged 
his function, he went to Spain; and he afterwards commanded 
the legions on the Lower Rhine., His military virtues and 
amiable spirit made him popular with the troops; and, though 
we know little about his early life, we must suppose that his 
merits were great. This we may conclude from the fact that 
the aged Nerva, having no son, adopted him, a.p. 97, and chose 


him for his successor, although there were several relations of 


that emperor who had more claim to the throne than Trajan. 
But, as Dion Cassius observes, Nerva was exclusively led in his 


choice by his care for the welfare of the empire; and he con- | 


sidered Trajan’s Iberian origin as a matter of indifference. 
Trajan’s nomination as Cesar was a new thing in Roman 
history, the imperial throne having hitherto been occupied 
exclusively by members of the old Roman aristocracy. 
Trajan received the news of his nomination in Cologne; and 
the death of Nerva, which took place three months afterwards 
(on the 27th of January, 98), made him master of the empire. 
On his arrival at Rome the people received him with great de- 
monstrations of joy; and he soon proved that he deserved his 
high station. He appointed distinguished and honest men as 
public functionaries; he curbed the turbulent body of the 
pretorians; he issued an edict against false accusers, and 
banished those who were convicted of this crime to the barren 
islands of the Mediterranean. Corn being dear in Rome, he 
allowed its importation duty-free ; by which means he won the 
hearts of the people. Meanwhile, those whom he honoured 
with his intercourse were delighted by his affability. Yet he 
never forgot his dignity. His virtues and eminent qualities 
became conspicuous in the first years of his reign, as we may 
see from the panegyric which Pliny the younger read in the 
Senate as early as 100, when he had been made consul. 


Trajan was undoubtedly the greatest of the Roman com- 


manders after the days of Cesar. Under him the frontiers of 
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the empire were advanced to the farthest limit they ever 
attained. The legions were never more triumphant; the 
bravery of the soldiers, the merits of their officers, never more 
conspicuous. The military power of Rome was raised, at this 
epoch, to its highest pitch, The emperor’s public character 
was without reproach, except his passion for warfare and con- 
quest. But he undertook no war from frivolous motives. He 
deserved the title of “ Optimus,” which the Senate conferred 
on him. The memory of his name was cherished for centuries; 
and two hundred years later the senators.used to receive the 
emperors with the acclamation, “ Be happier than Augustus, 
and better than Trajan! ”’ | 
In 103, Pliny, who was a personal friend of the emperor, 
was appointed proconsul of Bithynia and Pontus. Having in- 
quired into the state of the Christians, he reported them to 
Trajan in favourable terms, and thus mitigated the persecutions 


» to which they had hitherto been exposed, and in which he hin- 


self had borne a lamentable part. The letters that passed 
between the proconsul and the emperor are among the best 
sources of information with regard to the private character of 


the latter. Trajan checked the zeal of his officers by expressly 


forbidding, as in the case of Pliny in Bithynia, any inquiry for 
Christians to be made. If denounced, then indeed the test 
must be applied; but not otherwise. Thus circumscribed, the 
yersecution seems to have quickly languished ; and, before his 
death, the mild and benevolent emperor resolved to suppress it 
altogether. 

Historians have dwelt on the happiness of his times, as well 
as on the lustre of his victories. He is said to have revived 
the old constitution, so far as it might consist with monarchy. 
In the battle against the Dacians, such was the carnage, that 
linen could not be found to dress the wounds of the soldiers; 
and Trajan is said to have torn up his imperial robes to supply 
that want. He constructed a stupendous bridge over the Ister 
(the Danube), with a strong castle at each end; and Roman 
colonies were now planted north of the great river. He also 
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threw a bridge over the Tigris, and displayed the Roman 
eagles in the Persian Gulf. On the Jews, given to insur- 
rection in various provinces of their dispersion, he inflicted 
exemplary punishment. The empire he strove continually to 
adorn and to extend; and he has been called “ the best of the 
Roman monarchs.” He died in Cilicia, in the twentieth year 
of his reign; and his ashes were carried home, to be laid where 
no one had been buried before. . : 

| 7. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


WELLNIGH as swift as thought, a magic power, 
Sends living words through the Atlantic wave : 
The voice unheard in Ocean’s silent cave, 
‘Two kindred nations speak from shore to shore. i 
Thank God ! Hope triumphs, all our fears are o'er. 
"Twas He who gave the dauntless foree and skill, 
All human might hangs on His sovereign will, 
Who hurls the lightning, stills the ocean’s roar. 
While tales of weal or woe, of loss or gain, 
Through the electric cord henceforth shall dart, 
And momently across the solemn main 
Shall speed from home to home, and mart to mart, 
Not War, but PrAce for ever be the strain 
Between the peoples, binding heart to heart. 
S. CLARKSON. 


— 


Votcanors.—A mountain which sends forth flame is called a volcano. Of 
these remarkable mountains there are above two hundred in different parts 
of the world. In the Old World most o the volcanoes are on islands, fifty- 
eight of which belong to Asia and twelve to Europe, while most of the 
groups of islands belonging to Africa are volcanic. In Europe there is only 
pag active voleano; Asia has eight on the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and 
Africa has not one. In the New World nearly all the voleanoes are on the 
mainland, no fewer than ninety-seven being found there, and only nineteen 


on the adjacent islands. 
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Lllustrations of Scripture, 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 10. 


‘© But what are they among so many ?’’—JOoHN vi. 9. . 


THE accounts left us of the life of the Venerable Bede are scanty ; but 
Cuthbert, one of his pupils, has left usa full account of his death. He tells 
us that for a fortnight before his death he was much troubled with shortness 
of breath, but that he passed his time “cheerful and rejoicing, giving thanks 
to Almighty God every day and night, nay, every hour.’’ He daily read 
lessons to his pupils, but he was specially anxious to leave with them a 
complete translation of the Gospel of St. John. Before his last attack of 
illness he had written out as far as John vi. 9, “ But what are they 
among so many ?’’ and now having more than half the Gospel to translate, © 


and perceiving that his strength was fast failing, he dictated as rapidly as 


he could to one of his pupils, who wrote down the Gospel in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. ‘Goon quickly,” said he; ‘‘1 know not how long I shall 
hold out.” On the day of his death he was reminded that there still 
remained one chapter untranslated. Having again urged expedition, he 
dictated till he appeared weary. ‘* Dear master,” said the pupil, “ there is 
vet one sentence not written.” On being told that the work was completed, 
he replied, “ It is well.’ He then desired to be placed on the pavement of 
his cell, and there, singing “‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost,’ he breathed his last. 

Puaraon’s Davonten. —The Bible informs us that this princess “ came 
down to wash at the river.’ Our translators have inserted herself; but 
the best commentators tell us that the word here translated “ wash” 1s 
frequently used in the Pentateuch to signify religious ablutions of different 
kinds. They say further, that the washing of the c/othes was an empiloy- 
ment which even kings’ daughters did not think beneath them in those 
primitive times. Whether, therefore, the daughter of Pharaoh went to 
bathe in the river through motives of pleasure, health, or religion, or 
whether she bathed at al], must be considered uncertain. Dr. Adam Clarke 
rays, “I believe there was no bathing in the case, but simply what the text 
etaics,—tres ‘try, not of her person, but of her clothes.” 
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and Ends. 


Perer THE Great.—Among the remarkable doings of this wonderful 
man may be reckoned his conduct in Holland and in England. He took a 
lodging in Amsterdam, assumed the garb of a pilot, entered his name on the 
list of workmen as Peter Zimmerman, wielded with his own hands the 
caulking-iron and the mallet. Ambassadors who came to pay their respects 
to him were forced to clamber up tle rigging of a man-of-war, In London 
he determined to avoid the gaze of the multitude, and accordingly he insisted 
on occupying a back bench at the theatre, and when visiting the House of 
Lords, he climbed up the leads and had his view through a small window. 
On visiting William III., at Kensington House, he was admitted by a back 
door, and William was obliged to observe the greatest secrecy in returning 
the visits. | 

Nationa. Portraits.—An interesting collection of the best portraits 
that England possesses was exhibited at South Kensington from the be- 
ginning of April to the middle of August: 1,030 portraits were collected, 
beginning with the Plantagenets, and ending with the chief characters 
of the reign of James II. Another exhibition is promised, which is to 
carry on the chronological series a stage nearer to our own times. 

Wicxurr’s Binte.—The following passage is a specimen from Wicklif's 
New Testament, taken from Acts vii. 36—38 :—‘‘ This Moisis ledde hem 
out, and dide woundris and signes in the lond of Egipte, and in the Reed 
See, and in Desert, fourti gheeris. This is Moisis that seide to the sones of 
Israel, God schal reise to ghou a prophete of ghoure britheren ; as me ghe 
schulen -heere him. This it is that was in the chirche in wildirnesse with 
the aungel that spak to him in the Mount Syna, and with oure fadris, which 
took wordis of lyf to ghyne to us.” Lie 

Taz AvocrypHa.—Though sometimes bound up with the Bible, the 
_ Apocrypha has no divine authority. The books which compose it were not 

‘admitted into the sacred canon until the Council of Trent, 1546. These 
books are, however, so combined with the books of the Old Testament in 
Romish Bibles, that they appear to be regarded as of equal authority with 


them. In the service of the Church of England, two daily lessons from 
the Apocrypha are appointed for part of September, for the whole of 
October, and most of November; and these lessons include the fabulous 
books of Tobit, Judith, Bel and the Dragon, and the History of Susanna. 
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Anrcpotrs or TRAVELLERS.—Captain Cook's Visit to New Zealand.—]p 


. 1767 the Royal Society resolved to send out some duly qualified person to 


observe the transit of the planet Venus over the sun’s disk. Being unable 
to defray the expense of such an undertaking, they applied to George IIT, 
who fitted out the Endeavour, and gave the command to Cook. His 

vessel was victualled for eighteen months, was provided with ten carr 
and twelve swivel guns, and, on starting, had a company of eighty-eight 
persons. After satisfactorily carrying out the chief design of his voyage, 
Cook proceeded to visit New Zealand. This country had been discovered 
by Tasman 127 years before, but scarcely anything was known about it, 
On 8th October, 1769, Cook and his scientific friends landed on the eastern 
coast of the northern island. . The natives, who h: assembled, ran away on 
seeing them land; but as Cook and his friends proceeded inland, four men 
armed witlr long lances rushed out of the woods to attack the boats, A 
shot was instantly fired from the boat to frighten these natives, but‘ as it had 
no effect, the next shot was sent through the heart of the foremost; For a 
moment his companions were petrified with horror, then seizi ing the body 
they dragged it with them, but finding it impeded their progress, they soon 
abandoned it. On the following morning Cook succeeded in inducing some 
of the natives to commence a little trade in iron, beads, feathers, &e. Not 
being able to obtain the weapons of the Europeans by barter, they endea- 
voured to force them out of their hands, and again Cook’s party judged it 
necessary to fire on the natives. Soon after, two canoe 8 were seen approach- 
ing the place, and Cook determined to obtain possession of some of the 
natives. They, however, were unwilling to entrust themselves to the power 
of strangers, and Cook, finding they were likely to escape, ordered a 
musket to be fired over their heads. The natives, seven in number, instantly 
stripped, as an indication that they intended to fight. With their paddles and 
with stones they defended themselves, and Cook, fearing they would escape, 
commanded his men to fire. Four of the natives Were killed, and the other 
three, who were boys, leaped into the water. Al] three were captured, and 
every endeavour was made to soothe them ; they were loaded with presents 
of food and clothing, and the next day put on shore. Nothing can excuse 
the conduct of Cook on this occasion. He attempted to seize by force seven — 
unoffending natives, and because they had the courage to defend themselves, 
he caused four of them to be killed on the spot. In his calmer momens 
Cook said, “I am conscious that the feeling of every reader of humanity 
will censure me, and it-is impossible that I should approve of it myself.” 
He finds an: excuse for himself, howev er, and says, ‘ The‘ nature of my 
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Bobemia a Protestant 


is no story so frequently related to a 
Prague or in Bohemia as that of which our engraving is an 
- jlustration. No sooner does the city of Prague come into — 


view than some fellow-traveller exclaims, “From the windows 


_ of that castle, Slavata and Martinitz, the commissioners of the 
Emperor Matthias, were thrown.” Every landlord whose 


hotel commands a view of the Hradshin takes the earliest 


opportunity of telling his guests the old story. “From this 
room you have a good view of the window from which, many 

years ago, Slavata and Martinitz, the commissioners who,” &c. 
Even in the church attention is called to the same event: 
“This monument was erected to the memory of Counsellor 


Martinitz, one of the commissioners of the Emperor Matthias,” — | 


&. It may be fairly ferred that an event which, after the — 
lapse of 250 years, retains so much interest must have been one 
of considerable importance ; and we re therefore, to look 
up a few facts of Bohemian history. 
Early in the fifteenth century John Heiss an 
learned minister of the gospel, having adopted many of the 
views of Wycliffe, the English reformer, employed his tongue 
and pen in preaching salvation through Christ. It is possible 


that Huss might have enjoyed his liberty much longer ifthe | 


‘had confined his preaching to this important subject. He, 
however, felt it his duty to expose the vices of the clergy, and 


_ especially of the Pope; and this roused against him all the for- __ 


midable artillery of the Romish church. The priests persecuted _ 
_ him; the Pope excommunicated him ; the emperor Sigismund — 


possession of his person under a false promise of pro- ze 


tection, and the Council of Constance condemned and burnt 
him. His friend, Jerome of Prague, hoping to assist ‘him, 
went to Constance, but he, too; was and | 
on 30th May, 1416, he was burat. | 


; once took dip 
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— however, was the strength of these Bohemian Protestants, that 


- down the Protestant churches, it became evident that another 


avenge their death. The Bohemians revolted from Sigismund, 
and a fierce war was the consequence. The Protestants se. 
lected as their place of security a huge and rugged mountain, 
which they called Tabor; the surrounding country they deno. | 
minated the Land of Zion; Bethlehem and Emmaus, Jericho, 
Jerusalem, and the valley of Jehoshaphat, were also names with 
which they delighted to honour the district in which they lived. 
We can entertain no doubt that the original desire of these 
Bohemian Protestants was a good one; but the history of the © 
war plainly shows us that when the Taborites were victorious 
they were as cruel as their Catholic persecutors. They taught 
that the enemies of their religion ought to be extirpated with 
fire and sword; and that those Christians were accursed who 
refused to shed the blood of the foes of Christ. . 

During the century which ‘followed the death of the Bohe- 
mian martyrs, it was the constant aim of the German emperors 
to suppress the &pirit of liberty among their Protestant sub- 
jects. Ferdinand, Maximilian, Rodolph, and Matthias, -abo- 
lished their worship, forbade their meetings, deprived them of 
their civil privileges, pulled down their churches, and inflicted 
cruelties on all who seceded from the Catholic faith. Such, | 


the tyrants on séveral occasions were obliged to grant them 
liberty to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. A Letter of Grace had with difficulty been 
obtained from Rodolph, publicly recognizing these Protestants, 
and giving them the right to regulate their own religious 
affairs. The emperor Matthias repeatedly violated this Letter 
of. Grace, and his agents began their old trick of pulling 


struggle was at hand. The noblest families in Bohemia at this 
time were Protestants, and they determined to remonstrate.— 
The emperor assured them of his displeasure, and commanded 
them to submit to him. Four commissioners were sent to 
Prague to deliver the sentiments of Matthias. Of these Stern-— 
berg and Lobkowitz were generally popular; but Slavata and 
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Martinitz, being bigoted Catholics, were universally detested. ... 


They were charged with urging Matthias to deprive his Bohe- 
mian subjects of the Letter of Grace; with depriving their 
~ own Protestant dependents of the rites of baptism, marriage, 
and burial; and of being the chief cause of the troubles that 
had recently befallen the Protestants. 


Now the Bohemians had an odd method: of throwing out of © 


the window any officials who were offensive to them. The four 
commissioners saw in the angry faces of the nobles an indica- 
tion that danger was near. Ina few threatening words Slavata 
and Martinitz were told of their faults, and some significant 
reference was made to the old Bohemian method of ejecting 
unpopular officials. As the room in which this angry conver- 
sation was going on was nearly 80 feet from the ground, the 
imperial commissioners ventured to suggest that it would be 
fairer to give them a legal trial. Such a suggestion only irritated 
the incensed nobles. William von Lobkowitz (not the com- 
missioner) stepped up to Martinitz and seized both his hands; 
four other nobles assisted in carrying the trembling offender, 
another opened the window, and in another instant Martinitz 
was on his way to the ground. “ Gentlemen,” said the Count 
of Thurn, “there’s another of them.” Slavata was immediately 
seized, and dealt with in the same way as his colleague. The 
secretary, Platter, still remained ; and the nobles, who were 
now prepared for anything, pitched him after his masters. A 
friendly dunghill caught the ejected men, and the injuries they 
sustained were therefore comparatively slight. Slavata received 
a wound in the head which detained him for some time in 
Prague; Martinitz left in disguise; and as for Platter, he soon 
rose to his feet, set his face towards Vienna, and was the first 
to tell the Emperor Matthias of the treatment his commission- 
ers had received from the hands of the Protestant Bohemians. 
An imperial author has lately asserted that great events do 
not result from small causes, and he quotes Montesquieu in 
confirmation of this statement. As throwing commissioners 
from a window was no new thing in Bohemia, and as in this 
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case they received no serious injury, that act of itself cannot be 
regarded as a great one; but when a vast quantity of combus.. 
tables are collected and thoroughly dried, a single spark is suffi- 
cient to set the whole ina blaze. At the time we are speaking 

of, Silesia, Moravia, and Hungary were groaning for deliverance 
from Austrian rule, and the summary ejection of the commis- | 
sioners was an act of defiance, a signal of revolt ; and so it was 
understood by all those who were longing for civil and religious 


liberty. After the nobles had rid themselves of their enemies, 


the probable consequences of their act began to dawn on 
them, and for a few moments they stood in complete silence, 
The news soon spread through Prague, and no slight conster- 
nation seized 4 people in consequence. The Count of Thurn 
rode through the city, told the people to be of good cheer, for 
the entire responsibility of what had been done would rest on 
those who had done) it. The Bohemians then elected thirty 
men to take the administration of public affairs, and they 
declared that Bohemia had renounced allegiance to Austria. 

They elected’ for their king, Frederic V., Elector-Palatine of 
the Rhine, head of the Protestant party in Germany, and son- 
in-law of James I, of England. Frederic, however, was no 
match for the emperor. Their forces met, and at the Battle 
of the White Mountain the poor Winter King, as Frederic 


was called, was completely defeated. This battle decided 


everything; the imperial troops occupied Prague, and, under 
the direction of the Jesuits, prepagations were made for 
punishing those who had taken part in the late rev olution. A. 
scaffold was erected in Prague, on which the leaders of the 
insurrection suffered; some were executed with the axe, some 
with the sword; ‘soine. had the right hand cut off and the 
tongue torn ot before. execution; some bodies were cut into 
four parts, some into eight, and the parts exhibited on the 
various gates of the city. Even sick and poor Protestants who 
happened to be in hospitals were turned out.. The Bohemian 
language was no longer used in any of the law tribunals: The 
religious services were conducted in German. To keep the 
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ple ignorant the Jesuits went from house to house, took 
away all books they could find, and burnt them. Such was the 
state of subjection to which Bohemia was brought, that Pelzel, 
their chief historian, says, “ Here the history of Bohemia closes, 
and the history of other nations in Bohemia begins.” The 
cruelty and tyranny of the Austrians created indignation 
- throughout Europe. Protestant Europe and Catholic France 
united to check the progress of Austria; and after the devas- 
tations of war had for thirty years been inflicted on Europe, 
the religious liberty of Germany was secured. 


H. 
Three Sisters of Lripsie. 
BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


CHAP. I.—HOME TIES BROKEN. . 


Ix one of the best streets in Leipsic lived a small but very 
happy family, consisting of a father and his three daughters. 
Lord High*Constable (Amtshauptmann) Wolfram was a man 
of deep learning, and highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, 
amongst whom he lived respected and beloved. Since the 
death of his wife he had devoted his spare time to literature, 
. and watching over the education of his daughters, from whom 
he never was separated for a day, except when his duties 
as Amtshauptmann, or as one of the King’s Privy Council, 
_ obliged him to absent himself from home. Emilie, the eldest 
daughter, was very delicate, and obliged to confine herself very 
- much to the*house ; but this she regretted little, as her talent 
for painting gave her a fund of enjoyment of which she never 
became weary. Brunhild, the second, was an enthusiastic 
lover of music, and her brilliant performances on the 
piano were the admiration of her friends. Lottchen was still 
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her sisters. Although residing in the gayest part of Leipsic, — 


_ the family led a very secluded life, their time being filled up by 


study or home occupations, except when in summer they went _ 
into the fields, where the Amtshauptmann delighted to open 

his stores of information to the inquiring minds of his children, _ 
and point out to their view the wonders of nature so abun- 
dantly revealed in every insect, tree, and flower. Nor were | 
the winter evenings unproductive of enjoyment. The study of 
the Amtshauptmann was enriched by cabinets of foreign 
curiosities, and rare shells and minerals were carefully classi- 
fied in cases. Thus he was enabled to spread before the 
minds of his children a continual feast, and many interesting 
hours were passed by them in listening to their father as he 
explained the many wonders of his collection. Their greatest — 
pleasure outside their home was in the concerts to which they — 
sometimes went, and where fora small sum they could hear the _ 


‘best music well performed. - Thus, with minds and tastes 


highly cultivated, and hearts attuned to the tenderest feelings, 
they were happy in each other ; but, alas! they rested entirely 
in that earthly atmosphere of love and joy by which they were 


surrounded, and were ignorant of the higher and nobler 


pleasures which crown the Christian’s life with happiness and 
peace. But a storm approached their tranquil home, which 


scattered all its cherished associations and left it shorn of its — | 


inmates. A sudden illness seized the Amtshauptmann while 
he was seated at his desk, and when Brunhild entered the 
room to summon him to dinner, he was cold and dead. A 
three poor girls when they found themselves so suddenly 


by the knowledge, which soon came home to their hearts, that — 
they must not only leave their once happy home, but live im 
fal from each other. The Amtshauptmann was 
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_ families of their own, therefore she resolved to seek a situation 
gs governess, and with a sad heart but resolute will she wrote’ 


asked, but made up her mind to be quite silent on the subject 
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that he had laid but little aside; therefore, whenthe 
expenses attending on his death had been paid, a very small a 

gym remained for his daughters. Old Herr and Frau Wolk 

’ fram, the father and mother of the Amtshauptmann, proposed 


to take Emilie to live with them in Dresden, and their mother’s __ 
parents offered to take “Lottchen to their home in the country. “ 
Brunhild might also have gone to live with some relative, but 
her high spirit revolted against being an additional burden on 
her grandparents, and all her near relations had already large 


toa young English lady who had been educated at the same 
school with her in Leipsic, requesting her to place her name 
on the list of some agent through whom she might as speedily 


as possible procure a situation. oas 


Miss Winter was very much surprised when she received 


‘this letter, for she had imagined the Wolframs to bein very 


good circumstances, and had often looked back with pleasure 
to the hours of elegant social enjoyment she had passed with 
them. Her second thought was rather one of annoyance, for, 
being quite a young lady of the world, she had spoken very 
often of her intimate friends in Leipsic, the Amtshauptmann 


_ and his daughters, and by dwelling on their position and be- 


longings, made them appear something very great in the eyes ~ 


ler friends; therefore she thought it very provoking that 
not only should Fraulein Brunhild choose to go out as@ 
governess, but that she should select England as the scene of 


her labours, and herself as the medium for undertaking them. — 
However, as she could not with any grace refuse to act as 
requested by her former friend, she resolved to do as she was 


with even her nearest friends, and to take especial care that | 


Ro intimacy was kept up with her by one whose position was 


80 strangely altered since. she had known her in Leipsic. 
How little did poor Brunhild suspect the changed feelings 
of her once friend as she waited anxiously fora reply to her 
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_ be in London. This letter despatched, she hastened her pre- 
_ parations for departure, doubting not that a kind welcome 
awaited her in the home of her friend. The parting scene 
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letter! that in the strange to which she was 
going she had at least one warm friendly heart to welcome her, 
and in that belief trying to console herself for the tearing 
asunder of those loving ties that bound her to her sisters. Miss 


~ Winter’s letter arrived at last. It was short, but to the point. 


She explained that she wrote in great haste at the office of . 
the governess agent, who had already found a good situa. 


— tion for Brunhild, who was requested to come to London 


as soon as she- possibly could. The lady who required — 
her to instruct her children lived some four or five miles 
out of town, but would meet Brunhild at her (Miss 
Winter's) house on whatever day she appointed to arrive. 
There was a shortly expressed regret for the great sorrow that 


had fallen on the Wolframs, and a request for a speedy reply, | 
naming when she would arrive in London, and that was all the 


long looked-for letter contained. Its hurry and abruptness 
bewildered Brunhild, who, however, in the very fact of the 
haste in which it was written, found an excuse for the absence 


. of that warmth of expression she had expected, and she wrote 
at once, pouring forth grateful thanks for the speedily procured 


appointment, and saying she hoped to see Miss Winter on 8 
certain day the following week, naming the steamer by which 
she would arrive,-and the hour at which it was expected to 


with her sisters and grandparents was almost more than the 
poor girl could endure; but it was over, and alone she set 
forward on her journey to live among strangers in-a strange 
land. As she drew near London, Brunhild gave way to min- 
gled feelings of apprehension and pleasure, the nervous terror 
she felt at the idea of her first ‘meeting with the strange lady 
with whom she was to reside, being counterbalanced by the’ 
hope of so soon seing her only friend in England, who she was 
sure would be in waiting to receive and welcome her; but, on 
her arrival, she looked round in vain for Miss Winter, that young 
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- Jady having resolved to show from the very first her determina- 
tion that their friendship should be completely a thing of the 
past, or rather to act as though it had never existed. There- 


fore, while poor Brunhild was anxiously examining every 


fresh cab that drove up, in the hope of seeing her supposed 
friend’s face at the window, the expected one was engaged, 
much to her own satisfaction, at the luncheon-table—being in 
a great hurry to get comfortably refreshed before Brunhild or 
the strange lady should arrive to interrupt her proceedings, 
Mrs. Winter, who was a selfish invalid, having expressly stipu- 
lated that she was not to be troubled in the matter. Finding 
at last that she was left alone in the midst of her luggage, and 
imagining that she must have made some mistake in her letter 
as to the time she would reach London, Brunhild ventured, in 
her very imperfect English, to engage a cab; and writing down 
- Miss Winter’s address on a leaf out of her pocket-book, she 
_, gave it to the man, as she fond it impossible to make him 
understand her. After a long, weary drive through what 
seemed to her inexperienced eyes a wilderness of interminable 
streets and squares, the cab drew up at a large house in a 
_ wide, handsome street, and the hall door being opened, Brun- 
hild descended from it, and having seen her luggage carried 
into the hall, and paid about treble his fare to the cabman, was 
ushered up-stairs to a back drawing-room by the servant, who, 
apparently thinking it useless to speak, looked at her curiously 
for a moment, and then retired, shutting the door. After a 
minute or two the door reopened, and Miss Winter came in, 
dressed for walking. Without pausing to think, Brunhild 
rushed to her almost suffocated by contending emotions, and 


utterly unable to utter a word. She imagined her friend had 


been about to set forth to meet her, but was instantly un- 
deceived when coldly returning her warm embrace by a frigid 
kiss on the cheek, Miss Winter informed her she had remained 
at home to meet her at considerable inconvenience, as she had 
an appointment which she must now hasten to keep (albeit an 
‘ppointment made with herself to walk in a neighbouring 
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square until the oervent should bring her word that the f 
- governess had departed with her employer). Mrs. Mansfield 
she said would be sure to come in a few minutes, and almost 
before she could believe that this was really her once warm 
friend, Brunhild found herself alone. For a moment the poor 
girl sat stunned and crushed, and then wounded feeling and 
_ the desolation of her position rushed upon her with a tenfold 
power, and leaning her head on the table near which she sat 
she bursttinto a paroxysm of weeping, over which she had no — 
control. Her head buried in her arms, and her bosom heaving 
with convulsive sobs, she did not hear the door open or the 
soft footstep that approached her until a hand was laid 
caressingly on her bowed head, and an encircling arm drew 
her to a lady whose own eyes overflowed as she pressed 
the desolate girl to her heart, and whispered words of comfort 
and encouragement. For a few moments Brunhild wept un- 
restrainedly on the compassionate bosom against which she 
rested, until by degrees the bitter sobs ceased, and like a weary 
child she lay still with half-closed eyes ; but recollecting her- 
‘self, she flung her arms round her new friend, and kissed her 
with all the warmth of the affection that her kind sympathy 
had roused in her heart. | 
“Oh, madam,” she cried, “I thank you; I felt so alone 
in the world—so miserable——” Tears again choked her 
utterance, but the lady wiping them tenderly away, asked her 
where was Miss Winter, and when had she arrived. 
In a few broken words Brunhild revealed her disappoint- 
ment in her friend, which she still felt in all its keenness, and 
revealed her fears of the impending meeting with the lady who 
had engaged her. With a few indignant remarks on the con- 
duct of Miss Winter, the lady dismissed that part of the 
subject, wisely considering that it was better to try to make the 
poor girl forget it for the present, and then turning to Brun- 
with a smile, she said,— 
“Am I then so very terrible that you are afraid of me?” 
“Of yout Oh no, I love you dearly already, but I do not 
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know how Mrs. Mansfield may receive me. I have heard that 
English people are very cold, and she may not like me.” 

“She does like you, and I do not think she is very cold; am 
| I, do you think ?” | 

“Oh no, madam; yow are all that is kind,” replied Brun- 
hild, with sparkling eyes. 
«Then, my dear girl, if you think so, all is right; I am Mrs. 

Mansfield.”’ 

“You! Oh, Iam so glad!” cried Brunhild, embracing her. 
“How happy I am that it is with you I am to live!” 

“And I am happy to have you to be with me and my child- 


ren,” said Mrs. Mansfield, returning her embrace; “ they are 


good, loving children, and you must try to feel at home with us 
at once. But it is time for us to leave this cold, inhospitable 

house; so let us go home as soon as we can, for I am sure you 
~ must need some refreshment after your journey. We shall 
only take whatever luggage you require immediately ; the rest 
will be brought this evening by the carrier.’’ And so talking 
as they descended the stairs, Mrs. Mansfield led the way to a 
very handsome carriage, which was in waiting at the door, and, 
settling her companion comfortably beside her, they drove 
away, leaving the servant to hasten to Miss Winter with the 
news that the lady had actually “held the governess by the 
hand as they came down the stairs,’ and how very particular 


she was about placing her in her splendid carriage, so that she- . 


should rest easily ; and so on, enlarging on every trifle, until 
Miss Winter began to regret her treatment of the poor girl 
who had trusted to her friendship, and to wish she had waited 
at home to make the acquaintance of the possessor of: so well 
appointed an equipage. However, the time was gone by, and 
she was not the first, nor will she be the last, to experience 
such sorrow in vain for heartless conduct to one in need of a 
friend. | 
While Miss Winter was indulging in those useless regrets, 
Brunhild was being borne swiftly to her new home, where her 


pupils received her with every token of affection, and led her — 
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to her room, each one explaining what share she had had in its 

decoration. 

| “T arranged your beuquet, Friiulein,” cried Alice, the eldest. 
_ «The flowers are out of my own garden.” 

“And Ihave put my-prettiest books on your table,” whis- 
pered Madeline, the second inage. __ 

“ And what have you done for me, darling ?” asked Brun- 
hild, taking little Rosa, the youngest, on her knee and kiss- 
ing her. 

“T made you a eadhion, and put i in the pins myself,” said 
the child, as she ran to the table for it and held it up to 
be looked at. Brynhild’s eyes overflowed with tears of happy 
feeling as the words “ Welcome Home” met her gaze, and at 
the same moment they were pronounced by Mrs. Mansfield, 
who entered the room to, as she said, run away with her to 
_make her eat something before she should be quite devoured 
by the children. 

Four years went senidly by at Cedar Hill, where Brunhild 
was regarded as a sister by Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield, and loved 
dearly by their children. Her naturally amiable, gentle dis- 
position had for some time prevented the discovery that she 
not only was not a Christian believer, but worse still, that she 
did not regard Christ as her Saviour, or in any way respect 
His laws. The sad fact that such was the case came to light 
one bright Sunday afternoon when Brunhild had been about 
two months with the Mansfields. It was their habit to devote 
part of every sabbath day to private study of the Bible, gene- 
rally selecting the portions to which reference had been made 
in the sermon of the morning. Observing the seclusion of the 
remainder of the family at this particular time, Brunhild also 
retired to her room, where she was supposed to be similarly occu- 
pied, and where she remained undisturbed until she returned 
_ to the drawing-room. On the day,however, to which we have 
referred, it so occurred that Madeline received a tract: from 
her mother treating on the subject which had been the text of 
the sermon—the love of Christ,—and in her joy at some of 
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the illustrative passages, she took the tract to Brunhild that Best 

she might share her pleasure. Her gentle tap at the door ‘ e | 

remaining unanswered, she ventured to open it, and, to her aa sh 

horror, saw Brunhild sitting at her frame, busily engaged Lf 
on a magnificent rose, her wools, and all the appliances of her ae 

work lying beside her. Bes 

“Qh, Fraulein!” she. exclaimed, as she seed with eyes 

widely distended, staring at her, “do you forget that this is ae 
Sunday ?” 


“No, dear; certainly not.”’ 

“But—but you are working!’ stammered Madeline. 

“Yes; Iam amusing myself finishing this bunch of flowers 
while you are all engaged,” replied Brunhild, going on with 
her work. At this moment a knock at the door was heard, 
and saying, “ As I heard you and Madeline talking, I thought 
-Imight come in,’’ Mrs. Mansfield entered the room. Made- 
line’s startled gaze first attracted her attention; but it was 
soon explained when, on seeking its object, she saw Brunhild 
_ busily at work, and only pausing, needle in hand, to acknow- 
ledge her presence. 

_. “My dear girl,” she cried in amazement, “ where have your 
_ thoughts been that you have quite forgotten that this is 
the sabbath day ?” 

“T have not forgotten, dear Mrs. Mansfield ; surely you do 
not think Tam doing any harm amusing myself with my work!” 

Before replying, Mrs. Mansfield stood for a moment in silent 
consternation. She was inexpressibly shocked to find Brun- 
_hild holding such lax views of the Christian sabbath, and 

grieved that her child should have been present at the dis- 

covery. She wished to spare Brunhild’s feelings as much as 
possible, but dared not shrink from speaking the truth in the 
presence of Madeline, as the child had unfortunately become 
_ acquainted with the fact of its being necessary. Therefore, 
after a minute’s prayerful thought, she said gently,— 

“My dear Fraulein, I grieve to find that your views differ 
80 widely from mine on this subject. I believe it to be of 
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vital importance that the sabbath day should be honoured in its 
observance. It is the keystane of the week, the hinge on 
which all the other days revolve; and if it is neglected, they — 
are sure to suffer. I did not imagine that you thought 


differently, and I confess it is a cause of real sorrow to me 
to find that you do.” 


“ But, dear madam,” said Brunhild, looking quite bewildered, 


“I do not understand you: I was only amusing myself; surely 
it is allowable to enjoy yourself on Sunday. You would not | 
object to going to the theatre, for ge and this work was 
| — for pleasure also.” 


-*T see every moment more clearly that you have never been 


inal to regard the observance of this holy day as a duty,” 
replied Mrs: Mansfield, sighing. ‘ You are very strict in 


giving the children their different lessons, are you not, and 
in carrying out all my wishes as negeras their ecuceae and 
conduct ?”’ 

“ Certainly, I should hope, I try to do my duty both to you 


and them,” said Brunhild, with tears in her eyes; “I should 


be both ungrateful and unjust if I did not do so; for not only 
do you show me constant kindness, but you pay me well for 


my services, therefore it would be dishonest of me to neglect 
your wishes or disobey your instructions.” 


“And yet, dear Fraulein, with those honourable feelings 
towards me, your fellow-mortal, you do not fear to act unjustly 
to God, your Creator and Redeemer,” said Mrs. Mansfield, 
sitting down beside her, and taking her hand lovingly in hers. 

“Act unjustly to God! I hope I never have been so 
wicked,” cried Brunhild. “Oh, madam, you shock me!” 

“What else can you call it than unjust to withhold from 
God that which is His? And in two ways you have done 
this,—by defrauding Him of His own holy day, and of your 


_own hearty concurrence in His will. He has given six days 


in which to work and do our own pleasure, and He claims the .~ 
seventh day as. his, with the solemn injunction to ‘remember’ 
‘it; His own words are, ‘Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
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holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.’ So you see it is not ours to do 
as we will during its holy hours; they are sanctified by God 


to His own service, and by taking them for ourselves we rob 


Him of His just right, and bring ourselves into condemnation.” 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Mansfield; but that all speaks of work, and 
I do not think it means that we should not enjoy ourselves 
and take our pleasure; there is a great difference, surely, be- 
tween the two.” 


Mrs. Mansfield took a Bible from the table, and opening it, © 


turned to the 58th chapter of Isaiah, from which she read the 
13th and 14th verses,—“ If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy, day, and call 
the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable, and 
shalt honour Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasures, nor speaking thine own words, then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

“You see, dear Fraulein, our ‘own pleasures’ are expressly 
mentioned.” 

“I see that it is indeed so,” said Brunhild, thoughtfully. 
“ But it is the first time I have ever heard those words, or that 
any one has ever-told me it was wrong. I thought that if you 
were in London you would have gone to places of amusement 
on Sunday, but now I see how strongly you feel against any- 
thing of the kind, and I assure you I never will grieve you 
again by doing what you think wrong on the Sunday.” 

Mrs. Mansfield kissed the sweet face so lovingly raised to 
hers as she said, “I pray our heavenly Father that before long 
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you may feel fully as I do, and love Him too well to grieve 


His Holy Spirit by offending against Him.” 


Concerning a Cleartwing. | 


Tre damp, cKoky atmosphere of November already envelopes 
us, and doubtless many preparations are being made amongst 
the juveniles for that commemoration which one cannot but 
rejoice to see gradually dying out. . The few remaining leaves 
that here and there are seen swinging upon their parent 
boughs, are motley in their hues of dying pallor, and the whole 
face of Nature proclaims the approach of stern Winter, with 
its keen blasts, and sharp, biting frosts. Our list of winged 
insects this month is indeed a small one, most of the native — 
insects being either in the state of chrysalis or caterpillar. 


Numbers of our lepidopterous caterpillars hybernate, that is 
to say, pass the winter (generally in a torpid state), either with 


or without food, and do not arrive at maturity until the ensuing 
spring or summer. Cdncerning one such individual, then, we 
would speak for a while, one that defies the winter’s frost and 
snow, and feeds safe and unconcerned in his secure retreat. 

' The “ Seside,” or “ Clearwings,” are among the most beauti- 
ful of our British moths.” They have been, are now, and let us 
hope always will be greatly admired by those lovers of nature 


who have investigated their history, and truly they well _ 
deserve all the admiration which has been bestowed upon 


them. Their motions are elegant and graceful, and the 
observer, seeing them fanning their sylph-like wings as they — 
walk over or alight upon the petals of some favourite flower, 
cannot but be impressed with the idea that all created things ~ 
are full of life and beauty. The semblance borne by these 


little creatures to other insects has often deceived persons un- 
acquainted with insect lore, but if examined, the scales which — 
, adorn the tips of the fore-wings are proofs of their lepidopterous 
’ origin. The fact that the Clearwing tribe simulated in appear- 
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ance many other insects, led our older authors to distinguish 
them by the names of the “ gnat-like swgeria,” the “ fly-like,” 
the “ichneumon-like,” and so on. In addition to the scale- 
covered wings, however, the antenne are distinguishing marks, 
being long and tapering off towards the head in a manner 
peculiar to the tribe, and not displayed in other insects to 
such an extent. | 

_ The family “ Seside’’ consists of about a dozen species, some 
of which are exceedingly rare, and even doubted as being 
really British species at all. The one whose life-history we 
are about to consider, is the most]commonly distributed of 
them all; its development is extremely interesting, and from its 
abundance few can be without opportunity of observing it in 
one or other of its stages. It is called the “ Currant Clearwing,” 
or §. tipuliformis. The egg is probably deposited upon the stems 
of currant bushes by the female moth, who may often be 
noticed running busily up and down a twig, evidently inspect- 
ing it for the purpose of finding a suitable place for her 
project. When hatched from the egg, which must be very 


minute, the caterpillar eats its way to the interior, commencing ~ 


with great vigour the sole business of its life—eating—and 
_ this, strange to say, the soft pith which it finds ready to 
its mouth within. It is the effect of the voracious propensities 
of these little freebooters that produces such an unhealthy 


aspect in many of our fine currant bushes, and as the spring 


arrives we notice with dismay how few stems appear green 
with buds in comparison to the verdure displayed by them the 
previous summer. These little Jarve have been at their work 
all the winter through, and the poor stems and branches, 
deprived of the life-giving power of the pith, have withered 
and died, producing the lamentable effect we so much deplore. 
We may state here that the dlack currant (2. nigra) is 
chosen almost exclusively in preference to the red, by the 
female, as a depository for her young. The caterpillar himself 
18 & curious-looking creature, in fact to the uninitiated he 
Seems greatly to resemble a maggot, a resemblance heightened 
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by his curious mode of feeding and living. By splitting open 
the twigs of currant bushes in the winter time, our readers 
who are curious to see him, may do so; but when thus dis. 


_ turbed he will exhibit considerable Bocounfort, by wriggling up 


and down the stem in which he feeds. Such an employment 
as searching for these larve is 4a considerable exercise of 
patience to the entomologist (who has great need of that - 


Virtue), since many twigs may be examined and found empty ; 


yet the investigation is interesting at that time of the year 
when little else remains to be done. Whilst thus employed, 
we have often suffered great mortification by destroying 
inadvertently the object of our research, while at other times 


we haye bestowed infinite pains upon a branch, the track of 


which proved to be an old one, or to end ultimately in nil. 
Some of our modern entomologists are making great strides 
in the matter of insect-rearing in confinement. We read the 
other day an account of a “vivarium” (a term not applicable 


for any length of time, one would imagine), in which the 


possessor was rearing, amongst numerous other things, the 
caterpillar of the “ Leopard”’ moth (a wood-boring caterpillar, 


‘requiring living wood for its diet) in this manner; and it is 


highly probable that ere long our present species may be thus 
domesticated! Having never attempted such apparent impos- _ 


sibilities ourselves, we can give no information as to the 
“ modus operandi,” 


Feeding in the remarkable manner stated, without light 


and with very little air, our “clearwing’’ becomes full fed. 
generally in March or April: choosing at that period of its — 
existence a juncture in the stem, it forms its slight cocoon, and 


within it becomes a chrysalis of a light brown hue, very 


- angular, and pointed at the head. If found, this should not 


be removed from its cocoon, but left to emerge as a moth 
in the usual manner. This may be accomplished by cutting 
part of the stem away and placing it in an upright position 
until the little captive appears. This it generally does about 


_ the second week in June, lasting about a fortnight in the 
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winged state, after which time only stragglers are to be seen, 
in anything but the best condition of plumage. 

All the wings of this little insect are transparent, with black 
rays; the fore-wings have a bar of black just beyond the 
centre; the thorax 
and body are both 
black, the former 
with two narrow yel- 
low lines, and the 

latter adorned with three and in some cases four bright yellow 


belts. The extreme end of the body is furnished with a glossy | 


tail-fringe of a blue-black colour. These characteristics are 
well displayed by our figures, but no engraving, however well 
executed, can give an adequate idea of the fairy-like beauty of 
this moth, to fully appreciate which it must be seen—not dead, 
and pinned in the cabinet of the entomologist, but flying, or 
else settling, according to its favourite custom, upon the leaves 
of the currant bush from which it has emerged. Then it is that 
the beautiful tail-fringe is best displayed, an appendage which 
soon loses its pristine beauty in the process of catching and 
killing, however skilfully performed. The antenna are ciliated 
in the male, but the row of bristles are so very short, as to be 
scarcely discernible to the naked eye, a good hand magnifying- 
glass is therefore required to observe them well. = 
The “Currant Clearwing” is said to be very partial to the 
flowers of the jasmine and valerian, also to the blossoms of rasp- 
berry bushes; from which latter fact a recent observer was led 
to imagine that the caterpillars fed within the raspberry canes, 
a fact at present needing confirmation. A writer in a past 
number of the Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine, speaks of 
this insect as “ swarming” in a kitchen with which he was 
acquainted. If true, we can only say that it assigns to our 
little fairy insect a low taste of which one does not like to 
think it capable. But we must draw rapidly to a close, since 
our space is already exceeded: let us,in conclusion, invite the 
attention of our readers to the interesting family of the 
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_.  “ Seside,” for the transformations and habits of many species 
are little known, and above all we would say, “seek for and» 
study the habits of the ‘ Currant Clearwing.’”’ 

EDWARD J. 8. CLIFFORD. 


Gort and Attainment. 


WHEN man was created God placed him at the head of all — 
earthly things. Endowed with faculties and aspirations pecu- 
liar to himself, all the lower forms of life were placed, to a 
certain extent, under his control. He, as the servant of the 
Almighty, was to be the ruler, and subject the things about 
him to his own purpose and comfort. And since his creation, 
under divine guidance, his achievements have been great in- 
deed. He has been enabled not only to make the beasts of the 
field, the fish of the sea, and the fowls of the air contribute to 
‘his well-being, but even inanimate nature has not. escaped his 
Inquisitive and inventive faculty. The bowels of the earth 
have been searched for riches, and the depths of the ocean ex- 
plored for the rare gems and pearls with which to deck his 
person. Steam has been made to serve him, and the lightning 
of heaven to minister to his will. His curious speculations 
and experiments have been so successful that he is now able to 
weigh the globe he inhabits, to measure the distance betwixt 
that globe and the sun, to state the respective distances between 
the various planets, and to foretell the appearance of certain 

_ heavenly bodies at given dates and seasons. By the use of the 
_. pen and the discovery of printing, fathers have handed down 
_ their thoughts to their sons, so that the knowledge and experi- 
ence of those who have passed away is at our command. The 
history of the human race has been one of progress and advance- 
ment. Thought has been added to thought, and discovery to 
discovery, until there appears no part of God’s creation with 
which we are familiar which does not contribute valuable 
or substantial advantage. 
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But these results, which appear so stupendous, have not 
been brought about without great and strenuous efforts, some- 
times the work of a whole lifetime devoted to some particular 
investigation, and then handed down to be improved upon by 
-gueceeding races; at other times the talent and learning of 
‘large bodies of men, together with their wealth and resource, 
brought to bear upon some problem, the solving of which is 
awaited with expectations of great advantage to be gained. 
~ It is indeed true that at times the thought of a great inven- 
tion has flashed into the minds of men in a moment of time; 
but, even then, years have frequently been spent and. energy 
devoted to the maturing and working out of such thoughts. It 
was the momentary bursting of a small vessel of wine carelessly 
thrown upon the fire which first caused the poor lonely prisoner 


to apprehend the power of expansion; but it took him and 


others, years of anxious study and thought before the idea took 
tangible shape. Long and continued effort is required for the 
attainment of enduring results. | 

It is to be feared that this truth is somewhat lost sight of 
now-a-days, that the youth of our age are inclined to despise the 
slow but secret and plodding perseverance of their forefathers. 
In their studies the lower rules are carelessly mastered in their 
eager haste to attain to the higher. In commercial life they 
appear to expect that fortunes may be amassed, as a matter of 
course, in an incredibly short time; in fact, “ young men,” as 
some one has remarked, “ are not satisfied unless they can begin 
as their fathers were content to leave off.” This eager, feverish 
spirit is exceedingly pernicious, since it begets superficiality. 
The lessons thus learned soon pass away ; the fortunes thus 
amassed are liable, at any moment, to collapse. Depend upon 
it that which is worth attaining is also worth our utmost effort. 

There was once a poor Cornish boy, named Opie, who be- 
came a celebrated painter. A fashionable admirer of his 


: me Pictures once said to him, “ How do you mix your paints to 


produce such exquisitely deep and beautiful colour?” “I 
mix them with brains, sir,’ was Opie’s short rejoinder ; 
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and depend upon it our brains must be set to work, and our 
energies exerted upon such apparently small matters as the 


mixing of our paints, if we are to do or produce anything which 


shall be lasting and secure. 


It has been well said, by a recent writer, “that the school 


of adversity has produced some of the best of scholars; that 
_ the cleverest workmen have been compelled to use the worst of 


tools: their cleverness, skill, and success have arisen from the 


fact that the adverse circumstances, the opposing forces, the 
bad tools, and impediments have only called forth renewed and 


stronger effort on their part, which effort has enabled them to 
overcome difficulties and ride triumphant upon the storm of 


opposition.” It is a cowardly, faint-hearted spirit which would 
cause the boy at school to sit down dismayed before a difficult. 


sum, or the young man or woman just entering into life to give 


up without an effort, at the first perplexity or impediment — 


which presents itself. It is when each difficulty calls forth 
fresh effort that the end attained is likely to be good. Mbore- 


-~ over, let us remember that effort, to be successful, must be con- — 
_ tinuous. If we set ourselves down to pursue some particular 


line of study, to perform some given task, or to do some good 
to those about us; if our desire is to gain some definite end, 
our effort must not be fitful and changing, but steady and 
continuous. It is the constant flow of the river which wears 


away the bed; the persistent, unceasing beat, beat, beat 


of the waves which eats away and undermines the rock. It 


_ is not intended to teach that there should be no relaxation, but 


that such relaxation and rest should only refresh and strengthen 
us for renewed effort. The road to the attainment of success 
is a steep and slippery ascent. By planting your feet firmly 
and cautioWsly you may rest; but once become careless and 
indolent, once begin the downward course, and none can say 


_ whether the ground you lose shall ever be regained. 


And now, my readers, I write thus to you of the necessity 
for effort on your part, because I would have the youth of 
to-day grow up to be men of strong will, resolute mind, 
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and fixed, immovable principles ; but I cannot close my paper, 
- which I fear Mr. Editor will think is already long enough, 


without calling your attention to an object which is worthy, 


and within the reach of attainment by all. “ Greater,” we 


are told, “is he that ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a 


 city;” and, however poor or weak we may be, this is an object 


which, though requiring all our continuous and strenuous 
effort, is yet possible, through the grace of God, to every one. 

Whatever good worldly object may claim our attention, let 
us throw ourselves into it heart and soul; but, above all, let us, 
by constant prayer and study of the Book of books, strive after 
a living faith, a constant love, an abiding hope, and a holy life, 
and our attainment shall be a crown of joy and rejoicing which 
can never fade away, and which exceeds in beauty and value 
all the wealth or honour this world now affords. 


J. M. 
Chapters of French Wistory, 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Tue French Revolution of 1789 aimed at destroying the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, and the Church, and this work was 


to a great extent accomplished. After the horrors of that 


great moral convulsion had subsided, a reaction set in, and the 
nation yielded up its dearly bought liberties to the military 
genius of the great Napoleon. In 1815 the Bourbons were 
restored in the person of Louis X VIII., who having learnt 
much from the discipline of exile, managed his people with 


- good sense and success. He gave his nation a consti- 
tutional charter, and conscientiously bound himself to its 


observance. Charles X. determined to gather round him the 
realities of kingship as well as the form ; to restore the ancient 
nobility, and to reinstate the ecclesiastics. Finding the nation 


_ unwilling to submit to this restoration, he violated the charter, 
and was consequently driven from the throne by his enraged 


subjects. France then determined to select a monarch whose 
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sympathies would be republican, who would glory in the name 
of “the citizen king,’ who would press the hands his 
jects with fraternal fondness, and who would despise all the 
robes, buckles, pomps and vanities of royalty. They chose 
Louis Philippe d’Orleans. Of course things went well for a 
time ; foreign courts recognized the new order of things, and 
France was in one of its ecstasies of delight. Louis Philippe 
has never been reckoned insincere even by his enemies, and 
there is reason to believe, that when the French gave him such 
a singular proof of their confidence, he intended to show that 
it was not misplaced. No sooner, however, did he enter on 
the responsibilities of royalty than he discerned some of its 
difficulties. The officials were difficult to mianage, so two- 
thirds of them were changed; public meetings gave opportu- 
nities for discontent to show itself, so they were prohibited; 
parliament was less supple than was pleasing, so Government 
candidates only found it easy to succeed. It is true, when 
these proofs of a strong hand were put forth, there was a 
promise made that if France would be good, and patient, and 
obedient, it should receive all its privileges back, but that for — 
a time if was only an act of considerate kindness to take from © 
it the means of injuring itself. 
It cannot: be supposed that the Drench 1 nation was pleased 
with the discipline through which their citizen king was 
causing them to pass, nor that they would submit more readily 
to a king who carried a cotton umbrella than to one who 
swayed a sceptre. They found, indeed, that their chosen king, 
instead of regulating the movements of the general will, was 
constantly thwarting them, and that their liberties were more 


curtailed than they had been under the Bourbon who had 


preceded him. Instead of the loving freedom that they had 

expected from their citizen king, they perceived that he had shut 
them out from access to him; he had surrounded himself by 3 
few short-sighted courtiers ; he was governing them by a parlia- 
ment of tradesmen, elected by a mere handful of the people. 
France and its interests were sacrificed to the interests of 
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Louis Philippe’s family, and the nation was rapidly sinking to 


the position of a second-rate power. Their mortification was in- 
creased when they found that their king was daily surrounding 
himself with soldiers and police, and was so fortifying the city 
that resistance from within would soon be impossible. Mur- 
murs became loud and frequent; even those who had been 
instrumental in placing Louis Philippe on the throne protested 


against his selfish policy. Indeed, Louis experienced the same 


kind of treatment as selfish people are sure to receive. As 

they are so absorbed in looking after their own interests, they 
~ seldom find any one anxious for their success, while a gene- 
rous man finds sympathy and assistance in his troubles. 

The journals of Paris were in the hands of writers of deep 
sagacity and great influence. They reproached the Government 
with selfishness and impotence, and openly defied its power to 
punish. Some of these journals talked of the necessity of 
electoral reform, others openly called for a revolution ; some 
desired to ameliorate, others to destroy. As France was not 
yet considered trustworthy, the right of public meetings had 
not been restored, but some ingenious spirits set on foot a 
series of banquets, to which important politicians were invited, 
and which were made the means of disseminating political 
opinions. As long as these banquets were confined {to the 
- provinces the Government did not interfere; but when Paris 
_ decided to hold one, measures were taken to prevent it. The 
banquet, thus forbidden, was arranged for the 20th February, 
1848. On that day 55,000 soldiers were collected in and 
round Paris, and were so arranged that bodies of insurgents 


could be easily hemmed in and cut off in detail; indeed, it — 


appeared that one of the chief reasons for the peculiar form the 


fortifications of Paris had taken was to stand ready to oppose 
Revolution. 


On the morning of the 21st, anxious crowds gathered on the 


Boulevards; other crowds streamed in from the suburbs} and 
all seemed waiting for the signal of revolt. This was not long 


Wanting. The youths of the public schools of France had always 
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been foremost in Parisian revolutions, and they were not back. 
ward on this occasion. They marched through the streets chant. 
ing the Marseillaise hymn, and as they marched, the undecided 
crowd fell into the ranks ; and as they sang the people joined 
them, and with significant emphasia they shouted the — 
“Arm, arm, ye valiant men! 
Unsheath the righteous sword! 
March on, march on! the tyrants’ blood 
Like water shall be poured.” 
- Onward the chanting masses moved, increasing in numbers 
and enthusiasm, till they reached the gardens of the palace, 
where a regiment of dragoons speedily dispersed them. In 
several of the narrow streets barricades were rising, but other- 
i wise. no disturbance took place that day. During the dark- 
ness the revolutionists concentrated themselves ; emptied the 
armourers’ shops, and selected secure places from which 
random shots could be fired.. A general silence prevailed, but — 
here-and there a sudden fire cast its glare over a wide area, 
disclosing the preparations for the coming struggle. 
_ The military of France have generally been true to the cause 
of the people, and on this occasion they manifested great un- 
willingness to oppose the popular will, while the National Guard 
“id not hesitate to encourage and assist the crowds. It must 
also in justice be admitted that the Government showed a great 
desire to avoid bloodshed. For thirty-six hours the cavalry, 
shivering from cold and hunger, sat in groups at important. 
places; they sat till their horses slept under them, and though 
from under their grey cloaks their naked swords looked threat- 
eningly out, yet no blow was struck. As night again closed 
in processions again formed; this time many weapons were 
carried, and herds of dirty, regeed torch-bearers mingled with 
the armed men. At last the procession reached the end of the 
Boulevard des Capucines, where it found an impenetrable wall 
of soldiers. A passage was refused, but the torch-bearers pro- 
ceeded so close as to frighten the horse of the commanding 
officer: In the confusion a musket was fired, and the soldiers, 
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believing they were attacked, discharged a volley on the crowd. 
Heaps of dead and dying strewed the pavement; affrighted 
torch-bearers hastily ran through the streets, conveying the 
dismal tidings ; waggons were brought, and then the procession 


formed again, taking with it the dead bodies, with their arms 


hanging over the side of the waggons, and their blood dripping 
‘on the wheels. The effect on the crowd was electrical ; streets 
were unpaved, barricades appeared everywhere, and every 
Parisian was summoned to take part in the struggle of the 
coming day. 

Louis Philippe was not cruel; he had not given the per- 


- mission to fire, and even now he was preparing concessions 


whereby to repurchase the lost favour of his citizens. His 
concessions were great, but useless, for the people had deter- 
mined to accept nothing from him but “abdication.” After 
using all honourable means of avoiding this humiliation, he 
wrote, “I abdicate in favour of my grandson, the Count de 
Paris, and I trust that he will be more fortunate than L.”’ 
During this time Louis could hear the clashing of bells calling 
the people to arms, and the songs of the Republicans under 
his window. In his hurry he forgot to sign the document. 
When it was exhibited to the people without a signature they 
regarded it as a sham, and continued their march to the palace. 

Louis Philippe was no coward; twice he presented himself 
to the military in the midst of danger; but now, seeing all 
attempts at conciliation hopeless, he determined to leave the 
palace. He took off his uniform, laid his sword aside, put on 
a plain black coat, offered his arm to the queen, and left the 
palace, to return to it no more. By a subterranean passage 


they left the palace, and finding the royal carriages had been 


burnt by the mob, they engaged a common hackney carriage 
from the public stand, and drove from Paris, to return to it no 
more. The revolutionists at once entered the Palace, swept 


away every trace of royalty, and proclaimed the Republic. . 


For many months after Louis Philippe’s escape, Paris continued 
Pn disturbed condition, and scenes of blood now and then 
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were witnessed; but the reins of power were at last put into a 
strong hand, and the wildest spirits were held in. For nearly 
eighteen years Louis Napoleon has now had the management 
of this volatile people, and those years have been marked with 
a peaceful progress previously unknown in France. It cannot 
be said that civil and religious lberty are as fully enjoyed as 
in our own happy island; but gradual concessions are made to 
the people, as they are able to understand the responsibilities 
of liberty, and France occupies a more honourable position at 
this time than at any previous part of its history. W. H. 


Seremy Tavlor. 


OFTEN, when I am in a contemplative mood, I like to take 
some yolume of Jeremy Taylor’s sermons and sit down ina 
fire-lit nook of home, and read and muse. I never read them 
with cold, critical intent, but always to receive their soothing 
influence. His sermons are all good; any one of them read in 
a modern pulpit before a congregation of cultured minds would 
leave a strong impression. Although you feel sure as much — 
of them came from his heart as his head, they are always strik- 
ingly calm and reasonable. There is no chance in them for, 
declamation and showy oratory; and I cannot help thinking 


that much reading of these sermons would bring a needed in- 


fluence upon a great many modern sermon writers. _ 

I would be glad if I could induce your readers to read one 
sermon of Taylor’s in particular. It is Sermon No. viii. in 
Vol. I11., as published in Wells and Lilly’s edition of 1816. It 
is the funeral sermon of the Lady Frances, Countess: ot Car- 
berry, and isi preached from 2 Sam. xiv.14:— | 

“For we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the 


ground, which cannot be gathered up again ; neither doth God 


respect any person: yet doth He devise means, that His 
banished be not expelled from His presence.” 


You immediately notice its long, stately sentences. They 
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are not involved, however, but very clear. They are not made 
for sound—it is a statelier thought always following a stately 


thought. You notice they are mostly made of plain, strong- — 


picturing Saxon words—although no writer is ‘so rich with 
classic allusions as Jeremy Taylor. You see there is no long 
prologue, foreign and brought in for its sounding rhetoric. 
He shows at once “ we must needs die’’ because “ God hath 
bound the evil upon us by bands of natural and inseparable 
propriety.” He did “ suck life from a tree on earth, . . 
in the best of his days was but a scion of this tree of life, by 
his sin was cut off from thence quickly, and his portion was 
for ever after among the flowers which to-day spring up and 
look like health and beauty, and in the evening are, sick, and at 
night dead, and the oven is their grave. . . So now that 
we are reduced to the laws of our nature, we must needs die.” 

Quaintly enough he illustrates the second proposition, that 
“we are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up again: | | 

“ We are as water, weak, and of no consistence, always de- 
scending, abiding in no certain place, unless where we are de- 
tamed with violence ; and every little breath of wind makes us 
rough and tempestuous, and troubles our faces; every trifling 
accident discomposes us ; and as the face of the waters wafting 
ina storm so wrinkles itself that it makes upon its forehead 
furrows deep and hollow like a grave, so do our great and 
little cares and trifles first make the wrinkles of old age, and 
then they dig a grave for us: and there is in nature nothing 
80 contemptible but it may meet with us in such circumstances 
that it may be too hard for us in our weakness; and the sting 
ofa bee is a weapon sharp enough to pierce the finger of a 
child or the lip of a man; and those creatures which nature 
hath left without weapons, yet they are armed sufficiently to 
vex those parts of men which are left defenceless and obnoxious 
to a sunbeam, to the roughness of a sour grape, to the uneven- 
hess of a gravel-stone, to the dust of a wheel, or the unwhole- 
some breath of a star looking awry upon a sinner.” 
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Throughout the sermon it is impressed that “We must 
needs die.” It is the emphasis of all his sentences—it recurs 
like the burden-refrain of a poem, like the story-telling under. 
strain in the harmonies of some of the great masters of music, 
At some time in the sermon each one hears it in his ear. “A 
man in a long consumption is fallen under one of the solemni- 
ties and preparations to-death.” A space on he speaks to the 
strong and safe ones, the rejoicing ones: “The blow came 


from heaven in a cloud.” 


“. . . There are sicknesses that walk in darkness, and 


there are exterminating angels that fly wrapt up in the 


‘curtains of immateriality and an uncommunicating nature, — 


whom we cannot see, but we feel their force and sink under 
their sword, and from heaven the vail descends that wraps our 
heads in the fatal sentence. There is no age of man but it 


hath proper to itself some posterns and the outlets for death, _ 


besides those infinite and open ports out of which myriads of 
men and women ey ery day pass into the dark and the land of 
forgetfulness.” 

Among the richest of his conceits and fine intuitions, you 
find that sweet and comforting belief in guardian angels— 
“angel-keepers”’ he poetically calls them. It is a belief that 
is an instinct in every poet’s heart; and you cannot read the 


_ whole of this sermon and deny that Jeremy Taylor is a poet; 


you feel that he might have sung like that sweet singer George 


| Herbert. 


- Next you are pleased by his wit, which is so true wal 80 
apposite, that it is not profane even in so solemn a sermon. 
You smile at his hearty thrust at physic and physicians; you 
feel that the paradox of medicine is a very old one. “ ven 
from the remedies which are appointed, our dangers and our 
troubles are certainly increased.” He affirms we help our- 
selves to die, and one of the things we do is “bury our 
understanding in loads of meat and surfeits ; and then we lie 


down on our beds and roar with pain and disquietness of our 
souls.” So,— | 
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« We let our years slip through our fingers like water; and 


nothing is to be seen but like a shower of tears upon a spot of 


ground ; there is a grave digged, and a solemn mourning and 
a great talk in the neighbourhood, and when the days are 
fnished they shall be, and they shall be remembered no more: 
and that is like water, too, when it 18 spilt 2¢ cannot be gathered 
up again.” 

Was there ever a more graphic and effective mingling 
of the familiar and solemn? And is not this as beautiful 
and imaginative as anything in the poets:—“ Their light 
burns awhile, and then it burns blue and faint, and men go 
to converse with spirits, and then they reach their taper to 
another?” | | 

Always—as we have said—in sympathy with the warmest 
and finest faiths of the heart, he does not deny to us (like 
certain Churchmen who never allow us anything not logical) 
that we are something to our friends who have gone into the 


~. Silent Land, He says with emphasis, “ There is a relation con- 


tinued still’’—that “they pray for us, they recommend to God 
the state of all their relatives. . . . Though our dead 


friends’ affection to us is not to be estimated according to our 


low conceptions, yet it is not less, but much more than ever 
it was; it is greater in degree, and of another kind.” 

Now and then over-nice eyes light upon words which recall 
the plain-spoken times in which these sermons were preached. 
- Hear the quaint old physiologist and philosopher :— 

“Certain it is that the body doth hinder many actions 
of the soul: it is an imperfect body and a diseased brain, or a 
violent passion, that makes fools. No man hath a foolish soul ; 


and the reasonings of men have infinite difference and degrees 
by reason of the body’s constitution.” 


In this last division of the sermon proper, he makes plain — 


much of the holy mystery of the spiritual body. It is written 
with reason and reverence, and he says at the last, “ Yet it 


will concern us only to secure our state by holy living, and 
leave the event to God.” pee: 
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I wish that all ladies, especially those high-born ladies who 
dwell in the sunny places of earth, might read the little sermon 
which comes after the sermon of the text, and that they might 
accept for a pattern the fair young Lady Frances. Much doI 
admire the fair aspirations and the many domestic sweetnesses 
in the disposition of this Lady Frances, Countess of Carberry. 
He notes of her that which he “ would have exemplary to all 
ladies and all women. She had a love so great for her lord, so 
entirely given up to a dear affection, that she thought the same 


_ things, and loved the same loves, and hated according to the 


same enmities, and breathed in his soul, and -lived in his 
presence, and languished in his absence, and all that she was 


or did was only for and to her dearest lord.” 


I do not know these two young English nobles out of this 
sermon, yet’ I often think of them as a “model couple.” 
I delight to read of Richard, Lord Vaughan, Earl of Carberry, 
what his sweet-hearted wife delighted to say of him—* That 
he called her to her devotions, he encouraged her good ineli- 
nations, he directed her piety, he invited her with good books; 
and then she loved religion, which she saw was not only pleas- 
ing to God and an act or state of duty, but pleasing to her lord _ 
and an act also of affection and conjugal obedience ; and what 
at first she loved the more forwardly for his sake, in the using 
of religion, left such relishes upon her spirit, that ~ found in 
it amiability enough to make her love it for its own.’ 

In strong contrasting with this lady of light and coodness, 


_ this keen-eyed reader of human nature puts down a familiar 


character: “ A female religion that wholly dwelt upon the 


c face and tongue, that like a wanton and an undressed tree 
‘spends all its juice in suckers and irregular branches, in leaves 


and gum, and after all such goodly outsides, you should never - 


-eat an apple or be delighted with the beauties or the perfumes 
of a hopeful blossom.” Who of us does not see such & 
~ “female religion ” every Sunday ? 


“Tn all her religion, in all her actions of relation toward 


God she had a strange evenness and untroubled passage, slid- 
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- ing toward her ocean of God and of Infinity with a certain and 
silent motion. So I have seen a river, deep and smooth, pass- 
ing with a still foot and a sober face, and paying to the fiseus, 
the great exchequer of the sea, the prince of all the watery 
bodies, a tribute large and full: and hard by it a little brook 
skipping and making a noise upon its unequal and neighbour 
bottom; and after all its talking and bragged motion, it paid 
to its common audit no more than the revenues of a little 
cloud, or a contemptible vessel. So have I sometimes com- 


pared the issues of her religion to the solemnities and famed 


outsides of another’s piety.” 
She was “like a fair taper when she shined to all the room, 


yet round about her own station she had cast a shadow and a 


cloud, and she shined to everybody but herself.” | 

The rose was fully blown, the fruit had come to its ripeness, 
and fit it was this saintlike lady should be sent for home. 
“So it was, that the thought of death dwelt long with her, and 
grew from the first steps of fancy and fear, to a consent; from 
thence to a strange credulity, and expectation of it; and with- 
out the violence of sickness, she died as if she had done it 
voluntarily. God fitted her with a death so easy, so 
harmless, so painless.”’ | 

And this poet-hearted minister also believes in the trances 
wherein the angels and the rays of God shine upon a holy one 
in the hour of death. He says: “They are infinitely far from 
illusions, and they shall then be understood by us when we 


feel them, and when our new and strange needs shall be 


refreshed by such unusual visitations.” 
Footprints of Great fen. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


| Maxy of those who have left behind them the most endur- 
ing tokens of mental power and moral worth, have risen from 
obscure families; and as no great things were expected from 
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. them, no Liabeien has kept his eve on them. “When they 


have developed some hidden power, and their country hag 


_ Yecognized that power in them, the trifles of their birth, 


school-days, &c., haye been anxiously sought, and frequently 


sought for in vain. Such was the case with John Howard, 


We know indeed that in his early days he was sickly, gentle, 
modest, and shy ; but as he gave no indications then of hig 


future course our ignorance is not of much importance. In 
1755 an earthquake destroyed the chief part of the city of 
~~ Lisbon; and Howard, anxious to alleviate the sufferings of 
_ the survivors, set out for that city. England and France were 


at war at the time: the vessel in. which Howard sailed was 
captured, and the philanthropist was treated with great 
cruelty ; was kept without provisions of any kind for forty- 


eight hours; after which he was shut up in a dungeon, 
- dark, damp, and filthy beyond description. This suffering 
- roused in his breast great sympathy for- prisoners, but he did 
~ not see at that time by what means he could help them further 
_ than by exposing the cruelties to which prisoners of war were 


subjected. In 1773 Howard filled the office of High Shenff 
for the county of Bedford, and in this capacity he visited the 
prisons of the county. His discoveries led him to extend . 


his examination; the more he saw the more he was convinced 
of the need of immediate reform. Everywhere the prisons 


were damp, dirty, confined; the prisoners were diseased, half- 
naked, and starving, and the governors and turnkeys were 


often imperious, insolent, and cruel. After succeeding im 


exposing this stage of things, and obtaining some improvement 
he set out for the Continent, and from that time he gave him- 


‘self up entirely to the work to which he believed the good | 
‘providence of God had called him. He ‘traversed every 


country on the Continent; minutely inspected all the chief 
gaols; travelled 50,000 miles, and expended £30,000 in re- 


_lieving the sick or liberating the captive. In setting out to 
make the tour of Europe for the sixth time, he seems 0 


have fofeboded that he should never again see his native land. 
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“J am not insensible,” said he, “of the dangers that must 
attend such a journey. Trusting, however, in the protection 
of that kind Providence which has hitherto preserved me, I 
calmly and cheerfully commit myself to the disposal of Un- 
erring Wisdom.” 

He left England for the last time on 5th July, 1789, travel- 
ling through Germany to Russia. Being at Cherson, in the 
south of Russia, he was called to visit a young lady who had 
been attacked with a malignant fever. The fatal disease 
seized on him, and, after an illness of twelve days, he died. 
He knew his end had come; talked about death with com- 
posure and pleasure, and desired that no pomp of any kind 
should be used at his funeral. 

This last request could not be attended to. Howard was 
known too well at Cherson to descend to the grave in private. 


All the dignitaries of the place, all the merchants and magis- 


trates of the province, accompanied by a large body of cavalry, 
followed his remains to their last resting-place. Three thou- 
sand persons —slaves, prisoners, soldiers, sailors, peasants, 
joined the more stately part of the mourners, and dropped 


their tears of sorrow over him who had been their best earthly _ 


friend. 

The estimate which Burke has placed on record of Howard 
and his labours is universally acknowledged to be just :—*“ This 
‘man visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of ‘temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form 
a scale of the curiosities of modern art; not to collect medals 
or collate manuscripts; but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and of pain; to take the gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt; to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries.” 
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Lllustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No, 1), 
‘© Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king is a child !’"—Ecct. x. 16, 


Cuantes V. became Emperor of Germany when he was about twenty 
years old, and at the time when Luther was causing the papacy to shake to 


its foundations. Charles caused Luther to be summoned to the Diet of Worms 
to answer to the charge of heresy. Charles was then ruler of a great part of 


the old and new world.. He was attended by six electors of the empire, 
twenty-four dukes, eight margraves; thirty archbishops, bishops, and abbots: 
seven ambassadors; besides deputies, counts, nuncios, &c.,—in all, two hun. 


dred and four persons. In the presence of this imposing assembly Luther 
- maintained his ground, and declared that, by the help of God, he would never 


recant. Charles was urged to punish him, but he hesitated. He gave him 


- time for reflection, but Luther remained firm ; he threatened to violate his 
promise because of Luther's heresy, but the outcry of the princes and his 


own sense of honour prevented this. In the midst of all this hesitancy the 
friends of Luther gathered their soldiers round the city to rescue him, if 
necessary, and the imperial troops were in the city to carry out the will of 
their master; but what his will was-Charles himself did not know; and 
during this period of vacillation the walls of Worms were decorated with 
words, *‘ Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king is a child!” intimating that 
Charles was too young to have the charge of such importanttmatters. 
Aporation.—This word is compourided of ad, to, and os, ovis, the mouth. 
Idolators often kissed their hand in honour of their idols. If they were near 
enough they kiseed the image ; if not, they touched it, and then kissed their 


hand; and if at a distance they kissed their hand to the idol. Cicero men- 


tions a statue of Hercules, the chin and lips of which were considerably worn 
by the frequent kissing of his worshippers. The Mohammedans at the 
present day, in their worship at Mecca, kiss the black stone which is fastened 
in the corner of the Beat Allah, as often as they pass it in going round the 
Caaba. If they cannot come near enough to kiss it, they touch it with the 
hand and kiss that. Job refers to such an act of adoration when he says, 
“Tf I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness; 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand,”’ 
&c. (Job xxxi. 26, 27). The same practice is referred to in 1 Kings xix. 18, 
‘Yet have I left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” = 
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Corxcrpences.—When Cranmer was overcome with suffering and fear, 
his enemies offered him pardon on condition that he would sign a form of 
recantation. He did so, but at once seeing the weakness and sinfulness of 
the act he determined publicly to acknowledge that he had done wrong in 
- yielding. When fastened to the stake, with the flames gathering round him, 
he thrust out his right hand into the flames, exclaiming, “That unworthy _ 
hand.” Rodolph II., Emperor of Germany, being so far overcome by his 2 
brother Matthias as to be obliged to give up part of his dominions to him, +4 
determined to leave the crown of Bohemia to another member of the family. _ eit 
Matthias, however, again attacked him, and forced him to resign the crown 
of Bohemia to him. Rodolph signed the agreement ; then, in his rage, threw 
his hat on the floor, and gnawed the pen with which he had so much 
degraded himself. 

Lorp Mayor or Lonpon.—The Lord Mayor of London enters on his 
office on the ninth of November of each year. There have been, up to this 
time, about 600 of these important personages, and these have been equally 
divided between Catholics and Protestants. 

BatTLerieELps.— Historians give us accounts of no fewer than 1,300 im- 
portant battles. Most of them have received names from the places where 
they were fought, but some have taken curious titles from some event that | 
took place at the battle. The battle of Herrings was so called because, in “5 
1429, the French, in endeavouring to cut off a convoy of provisions from the 
English army, were defeated. In the battle of Spurs the French were 
charged with making more use of their spurs than of their weapons. When 
Stephen opposed Matilda he took with him in a waggon, as a standard, an 
immense cross of wood: hence the hattle was called the battle of the Stan- + 

eo dard. The battle of Lose Coat Field is also a very suggestive title. 4 
John Bowring says, “I have had to settle a 
great variety of accounts with various classes of people in China, and I never §} 
remember to have detected an error. In China it might almost be laid down a 
as an axiom that a mistake in an account is in itself strong evidence of 4 
fraudulent intention. I have compared my observations with those of 4 
persons of the longest and most extensive experience as. to the general | 


+4 > 


correctness of Chinese accountancy, and my opinion has been fully con- 


firmed that among Chinamen intending to be honest an error in reckoning is 
almost unknown.” 


| 
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Anrcpotrs or TRAVELLERS. — Burning the Dead in India, — Count 
Emmanuel Andreasy, the Hungarian traveller, gives us an account of hig 
visit to the Cremation Ghat,”’ in Calcutta. Early one summer mori 
as he was riding outside Calcutta, about a mile and a half from the town a 
strange smell assailed his olfactory organs, and he perceived a thick cloud of 
smoke arising from behind a repulsive-looking wall. This smell poisoned 
the air around, and the Count, desiring to know what was going on behind 
that wall, made inquiries. He was told that it was the place where the 


~dead bodies of the natives were burnt, and he consequently waited to see the 


process. <A fire-was burning in the centre*of the place; bundles of straw 
were arranged round, and on them were laid naked bodies ready to be 


-burnt. Two or three bodies were placed on at a time, and the fire was kept 


up by two men black as ebony. Only the bodies of the higher and middle 


classes are thus treated; the lower orders satisfy themselves with throwing 
their dead relatives into the river. Even those that are subjected to this 


burning process are rather broiled than burnt, and then the birds of prey 
find abundant food in the remains. Of these birds great numbers are perched 
along the wall—vultures with naked fleshy necks, falcons of various: sizes 
and colours, and fat and dirty hawks—awaiting the removal of the broiled 
body from the fire. So anxious are the poorer natives to get rid of their 
relatives, that when death seems near, they lay the sick on the banks of the 
river and leave them there to die. It frequently happens that persons so 
exposed recover. In such cases they are never permitted to re-enter the 
city. On the banks of the Ganges there are whole villages of resuscitated 
beings. Many attempts have been made by the British Government to do — 
away with this practice, but it has not been thoroughly successful. The 
police have been obliged to keep certain boats and men for the express 
purpose of removing by sinking all dead bodies found floating on the river. 
The burning of the dead was a religious ceremony among the ancients. 
Children, brothers, relatives, friends, servants—in fact, all those who were 
attached to the deceased by ties of relationship or affection gathered 
round the body, mourning and in tears. The ashes were carefully collected 


and deposited in an urn. The burning of the dead is strictly enjoined by the 


Shasters, and is one of the first ceremonies performed by the Hindoos for the 


help of the dead in a future state. 15 JAG67 
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Arch of Titus, 


Own the ridge of the hill which forms a continuation of the 
Palatine a triumphal arch was erected by the Senate and 
people in honour of Titus (though not till after his death and 
deification), to commemorate the great event of the conquest 
of Jerusalem. It is the most elegant of all the triumphal 
arches, and, as a record of events of Scripture history, beyond 
all doubt the most interesting monument in Rome. It is 
valuable for the strong light which it throws, by its sculptures, 
upon several parts of the temple furniture, carrying us back 
even to the time of the great legislator himself. The building, 
in its original form, appears to have been nearly an exact square. 
It is constructed of white marble. Upon the frieze is a repre- 
sentation of a sacrifice, with an allegorical figure at the 
extremity of the procession, carried upon a litter. On the 
opposite side we trace another and more interesting part of 
the procession, exhibiting the spoils taken from the temple 
of Jerusalem—the golden candlestick with seven branches, 
the table, and the silver trumpets, carried and accompanied by 
many figures crowned with laurel, and bearing the Roman 
standards. The emperor is represented standing in the 
chariot in which he advanced to the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus; and it is said that upon the vault of the arch, in the 
centre, he appears deified, borne towards heaven by an 
eagle. | | | 

During the time these sculptures were in execution the 
objects themselves must have been under the eyes of the 
artist, as the accidents to which their loss is attributed are of 
later date. The sacred vessels made under the immediate 
direction of Moses did not exist in the temple at the time of 
its destruction, those brought back from Babylon having been 
carried off by Antiochus Epiphanes. But they were replaced 
by persons well acquainted with their form; and it is easy 
still to trace the general outlipes-of—these objects in Exodus 
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xxv. 83—36. The Jewish historian, Josephus, an eye-witness 


of the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, distinctly mentions 


them as making a considerable figure in the procession. Thus 
although injured by time and accident, there is still standing at 
Rome an authentic resemblance of the holy instruments and 
vessels originally formed according to divine instruction, three 
thousand three hundred and fifty years ago, all bearing un. 
deniable evidence to the-truth of the Mosaic history. 

After eighteen centuries of persecution the Jews remain a 
living monument and illustration of some of the most. remark. 
able passages of Se ‘ripture prophecy. Moses foretold in detail 
the miseries of the siege which Josephus has related, and 
announced the signal punishment that awaited his people’s un 
belief; and Titus gained his honours within about half a 
century from the time when our Saviour gave warning of the 
approaching catastrophe. These prophecies are in our hands, 
and the captive nation itself has been dispersed among us to 
attest their accomplishment. Medals were also struck on the 
occasion; on one side of which there is a female figure, in the 
attitude of grief, under a palm tree, with the words “ JUDAA 
CAPTA ;” on the other the head of Vespasian or. Titus. These 
two emperors, of eminent renown, were employed in the work — 
of destruction ; and the notice taken by their contemporaries 
proves this to have been regarded as the most prominent 
achievement of their reigns. The exploits of Roman power 
were recorded, and speedily published to the utmost limits of 
an empire that extended from the Thames to the Euphrates. 
Surviving the convulsions by which that mighty empire was 
torn in pieces, the Jews remain a distinct people, preserving 
with religious care the history of their crimes and the sen- 
tence of their condemnation ; thus, while in avowed enmity to 
Christianity, supporting by their Sbetinacy the evidence of its 
truth, 

The sculptured figures are, indeed, much defaced : but the 
inscription upon the attic I found remarkably distinct, as 
though it had been but recently cut :-— | 
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SENATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS 
DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANL: F 
VESPASIANO + AUGUSTO, 


Titus Vespasian, commonly called by his prenomen, was the 
son of Vespasian, and was born on the 80th of December, 
a.p. 40. Blessed with a vigorous frame and extraordinary 
talents, he distinguished himself at an early age. When a 
young man he served as tribunus militum, in Britain and Ger: 
many, with great credit. After being questor he had the 
command of a legion, and served under his fatherin the Jewish 
wars, showing as much military skill as personal courage, 
especially in the siege and capture of certain towns, A.D. 67. 
During his sojourn in Palestine he fell in love with Berenice, 
the daughter of basal Agrippa, Nero having been murdered, 
Galba succeeded to the throne, a.p. 69. In eonsequence of 
this event, Vespasian sent Titus to Rome, in grder to gain the 
favour of the new emperor. When Titus arrived at Corinth 
he was informed that Galba too had been murdered (January 
l5th, 69D), and that the imperial ‘power was disputed by 
Vitellius and Otho. This event perplexed him. lis com 
mission being to congratulate Galba, he could not expect to be 
well received by Vitellius, at whose instigation Galba had been 
massacred ; nor did he deem it prudent to adhere to either of 
the imperial rivals before taking the advice of his father. He 
therefore returned to Judea. There was a rumour that his 
love for Berenice was the seeret cause of his return; but how- 
ever strong his passion was, it never prevented him from doing 
his duty. On his w ay from Greece to Syria he landed on 
Cyprus, and there consulted the oracle in the temple of Venus 
of Paphos. The answer was favourable with regard to his 
voyage, and highly flattering to his ambition; for Sostratus, 
priest of the temple and reporter of the oracle, promised him 
the empire. 

Vitellius lost his’ power a short time after his victory over 
his competitor. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by the 
army in the east, while his brother, Flavius Sabinus, occupied 
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for him the Capitol in Rome, and compelled Vitellius to lay 
. down the imperial diadem. Vespasian left Judea for Rome, 
‘and the command of the army in Judea, and the continuation 
of the war, devolved upon Titus. Domitian, the younger 
brother of Titus, having incurred the displeasure of his father, 
Titus interceded for him with brotherly affection. 


The army in Judea, of which Titus was now the commander, 
consisted of six legions, twenty cohorts of allies, eight corps of 
cavalry, the troops of Agrippa and Sohemus, the auxiliaries of — 
Antiochus, and a small body of Arabs. After a long siege, 
which began in the spring, a.p. 70, and lasted till the following 
September, Jerusalem was finally taken and totally overthrown, 


» .The inhabitants were put to death or sold as slaves. In this 


memorable siege Titus distinguished himself both as a general 


and. as a soldier, and it is said that he killed twelve men of the 


garrison with his own hand. He celebrated a triumph together - 
with Vespasian for their victories over the Jews, in com- 
memoration of which, as we have seen, t the triumphal arch was 


erected. 


Titus assumed the purple on the death of Vespasian, 
A.D. 79. During his short reign the empire was visited by 
great calamities. An eruption of Vesuvius destrayed the 
towns of Herculaneum, Stabiw, and Pompeii, carrying ruin 
over the fertile coast of Campania, August; 79. In the year 
80 a conflagration broke out in the ‘apital, which lasted three 
days and destroyed a great part of the city. The buildings on 
the Campus Martius, the Capitol, the Library of Octavianus, 
were laid in ruins, and the Pantheon was damaged. No 
sooner had the people recovered from their consternation, 
than the plague broke out, of which thousands died every 


day. * Titus supported his unhappy subjects with the greatest 


liberality. Ile exhausted his treasures, and distributed among 
the sufferers the property and estates of those who had 


“perished without leaving heirs, although the property of such 
persons belonged to the fiscus, or the emperor's private purse. 


¥ 


His liberality was so great that his friends reproached him for 
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it, when he answered that it was not just that any one should 
~ leave the emperor with a sorrowful eye. He punished severely 
and exiled to the small barren islands in the Mediterranean 
those who followed the profession of false accusers. A reform 
was made in the judicial proceedings, and trials were no longer 
permitted to be postponed for years. . The public edifices were 
repaired, and baths were erected for the use of the people. To 
do good to his subjects was the ambition of Titus; and a story 
is told that, one evening, recollecting that he had given nothing 
during the day, he exclaimed, in grief, “ M/y friends, I have lost 
a day.” It is not a matter of wonder that he who could say he 
would rather die himself than be the cause of death to one of 
his subjects, was popularly beloved. ‘T'wo of the senators con- 
spired against his life, but the emperor disregarded their 
attempts: he made them his friends by kindness, and forgave 
their crime. He acted with the same generosity toward 
Domitian, who was implicated in more than one conspiracy 
against his brother. | 

In the year SO he completed the great amphitheat re, called 


the Coliseum, which had been cominenced by his father, and 


also the baths which bear his own name. The dedication of 
these edifices was celebrated by spectacles which lasted one 
hundred days, by a naval battle, and by fights of gladiators. 
On one day five thousand wild animals-are said to have been 
exhibited, a number which we may reasonably suspect to be 
exaggerated. 

During the reign of Titus, Agricola restored tranquillity to 
Britain, and penetrated (a.p. 80) as far as the Frith of Tay. 
In the following year he constructed the wall between the 
Frith of Clyde and the Frith of Forth, in order to protect 
Britain against the incursions of the Caledonians. 


After presiding at some games, at the close of which he is 


said to have wept bitterly (though the cause of his sorrow 
is not stated), Titus went off to the country of the Sabines, 
in very low spirits, owing to certain bad omens. He was 
seized with. fever at the first resting-place, and being carried 
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thence to a villa in which his father had died, he too wide his 
life there, on the 13th of September, 81, after a reign of two 
years, two months, and twenty days. It is said that, in his 
mortal sickness, he lifted his eyes to heaven, and with modest 
submission complained of the severity of fate which removed 
him while so young from the world.where he had been em- 
ployed in making a grateful people happy. He was in the 
forty-first year of his age. The news of his death reached 
Rome ‘in the evening, and the senators assembled the same 
night, anxious to know each other’s hopes and fears with 
regard to the unworthy successor of Titus. Rome was 
filled with tears, and all lamented him to whom they had 
given the name of “the delight of the human race.” 
Some authors have reflected with severity upon the 
cruelties which Titus exercised against the Jews. These 
certainly cast a shade on the better features of his cha- 
racter, though he was doubtless an instrument in the hands 
of Providence for the punishment of a wicked and infatuated 
people. fora long period before their final overthrow by 
Titus, the. Jews had attempted, but without success, to free 
themselves from the power of the Romans; and a strong dis- 
hike to their foreign rulers led them at times into open revolt. 
Lhe dispersion of the Jews over the world, which is com- 
monly dated from the destruction of Jerusalem, had in reality 
begun long before. The Ptolemies had transplanted large — 
colonies of them into Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus ; and An- 
tiochus the Great had ‘settled numbers in the towns of Asia. . 
In the time of Cicero there was a wealthy Jewish community 
in Italy (Pro Flacco). A passage of Philo enumerates the 
lands in which his countrymen were found in the time of 
Caligula— Egypt, Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, the greater part of 
Asia Minor, the shores of the Euxine, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
 Atoha, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Cyprus, and Crete, besides 
the countries beyond the Euphrates ; for at the end of the 
Babylonish captivity many Jews voluntarily remained im 
Mesopotamia, where they continued to form, for centuries, & 
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considerable community, alternately under the Parthian and 
the Roman dominion. After -tlhe final destruction of Jeru- 
salem the: Mesopotamian Jews acknowledged an hereditary 
chief, who was called “the Prince of the Captivity ;” while 
the western Jews, who were scattered over the Roman empire, 
had their spiritual head in the patriarch of- Tiberias. The 
civil condition of the Jews throughout the Roman empire has 
been not inaptly compared with that of the Greeks under the 
Turks. 


Che Chree Sisters of Weipsic. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAWMAST. 


CHAPTER IL—CHANGES. 


From this day a marked change came over Brunhild; she: 


studied her Bible eagerly to find out more perfectly the will of 
God, and found Mrs. Mansfield her ready helper in the way of 
holiness. “And abundantly did God keep His promise, “ Seek, 
and‘ye shall find ;” for by the light of the gospel her way was 
made plain, and she came to see Jesus as He is, the Saviour of 
the lost, and was. enabled by God’s grace to clothe herself 
in His righteousness and feel safe in the sanctuary of His 
redemption. In this new and joyful spring of life her whole 
. hature became revived and raised, pleasures hitherto unknown 


were spread around her, and life itself took quite a new and. 


more earnest and delightful colouring. Her only grief was in 
the thought that her beloved friends in Germany still sat in 


the shadow of darkness; she despaired of conveying to them 


in writing a knowledge of her present feelings, and could only 
hope that the time might come when she could speak with 


them fully of the things that concerned their peace ; and in the 
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meantime many were the prayers she offered up that God 
would bless her efforts for their conversion, and enable her to 
speak to His glory when the time should arrive. In this wa 
four happy years glided swiftly by, and then a ‘letter arrived 
from Dresden summoning Brunhild to the golden wedding 
of her grandparents. It was a call she could not resist, and 
yet she felt a strong reluctance to leave the new home where 
she had been so blessed. The parting on both sides was a 
painful one, but the hope of again meeting in a:few months 
recénciled them all to the separation, and Brunhild departed 
for Germany with many prayers and good wishes from her 
friends at Cedar Hill. 

The home of her erandparents, Herr and Frau Wolfram, 
was a scene of active preparation for the celebration of their 
golden wedding when Brunhild arrived. The silver one, when 
they had been twenty-five years married, had been held the 
year Brunlild was born, and now after fifty years of happy 
union they were privileged to hold the festival enjoyed by so 
few. Brunhild found Emilie looking very delicate, but evi- 
dently refreshed by the sight of her long absent sister. The 
four years so full of life and blessing to Brunhild had passed 
slowly and monotonously with her. She had attended care- 
fully to the comforts of her grandparents, who were all in all 
to each other, and lived chiefly in the past, and the remaining 
hours of every quiet uneventful day had been devoted to her 
favourite pursuit of painting, in which she had gréatly ad- 
vanced. There was not much time for quiet conversation 
in the first weck after Brunhild’s arrival, for all was bustle 
and preparation. At the end of it Lottchen arrived, and the 
next day the golden wedding was to be held. 

Early in the morning ‘a band playing under their windows 
greeted the venerable pair on the great occasion; and later, 
when they took their seats‘at the end of a long room under & - 
canopy, their children, grandchildren, and musicians, descend- 
ants and friends, advanced in turn, offering their congratu- 
lations and presents. Wreaths and bouquets of flowers 
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decorated the room, and the softest music filled the air. It 


was beautiful to see the aged couple, seated hand in hand, 
erowned with their snowy hair, and with faces beaming with 
love and happiness, as, surrounded by loving hearts, they looked 
back from this moment of delight on half a century passed 
lovingly together. No harsh quarrels had disturbed the tran- 


quil harmony of their lives, no bitter griefs had turned their 


joy into anguish and sorrow. Serenely they had floated 


along life’s current, its surface almost unrufiled, and tranquilly 


happy they now sat enjoying the scene in which they were the 


honoured and admired of all. A family dinner, during which 


many healths were proposed and drunk—the great one of the 


day being of course the presiding bride and bridegroom,—was | 


followed by a concert and ball, after which the happy company 
separated. Altogether it was a day to be remembered, and 
Brunhild was rejoiced that she had been able to be present on 
80 interesting an occasion. Lottchen had to return to her 
home on the day following the golden wedding, so that Brun- 
hild had scarcely an opportunity for speaking even the words 
of love to her of which her heart was so full. Her fate 
had been a sad one compared with that of her sister’s, for her 
grandparents, the parents of her mother, were totally unlike 
Herr and I'rau Wolfram. They seemed to live but to wrangle 


and quarrel on the most trifling occasions, or without amy occa-— 


sion at all. Living quite in the country they were of necessity 
thrown very much upon their own resources for whatever 
might make life pleasant; but so far from trying to make 
it happy, they seemed to devote all their energies to embitter- 
ing every liour of their own existence and that of those under 
their roof. lo poor Lottchen, fresh from a home of love and 
peace, this was indeed a terrible trial. At first it seemed 
to her almost incredible that they could continue to go on 
leading such a life, but to her dismay she found that, as time 
Went on, day after day followed each other in the same course 
of violent scolding and angry recrimination. The first sounds 
she heard in the morning were the voices of her grandparents 
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uplifted i in strife, and the last accents at night were the abusive 
epithets they bestowed on each other and those around them. 
It was sometimes almost beyond her strength to endure this 
constant hurricane of wrathful words, but any hint of a desire 
on her part to seek a situation was followed by such a storm, 
and such charges of ingratitude, that she was glad to shrink | 
into silence, and weep in solitude over her miseries. She did 
not like to sadden her sisters by a recital of all she had to bear 
with in her unhappy home, and therefore they believed her to _ 
be contented with her life, and sympathized with her warmly | 
when their grandfather died, about two years after Brunhild 
had gone to England; and after all, their sympathy was well 
bestowed, for on poor Lottchen, now that her husband was 
beyond her reach, the old lady vented all the torrents of her 
evil temper, until at times the poor girl nearly lost her senses 
from the violence of the abuse which was heaped upon her 
without ‘any cause of which she was aware. Only that it 
would have exposed her to remarks from the other side of the 
family, old Frau Muller would not have given Lottchen per- 
mission to attend the golden wedding, but she did so in the 
most unpracious manner possible, ordering her, on pain of 
unheard-of penalties, to return the following day, although she 
knew Brunhild would be there, and that the sisters might not 
meet for years again. Thus poor Lottchen had to tear =r 
from the, scene, seen Brunhild but as of 


had a lovi ing nest to mest her, and rejoice with her in the few 
happy hours she had enjoyed. 
The months of Brunhild’s visit to her erandparents were 
passing rapidly away, and she was looking forward to her re- 
turn to England with happy feelings, when one startling piece 
of intelligence after another connected with the family at 
Cedar Hill filled her with horror and grief. First, the bank 
in which Mr. Mansfield’s entire property was deposited failed, 
and the iepily was thrown on the world. The next letter 
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brought the still worse news that the shock had been too 


much for Mr. Mansfield. Brain fever had set in, and in a few 
days his wife was a desolate widow, and his children fatherless. 
Yet not wholly desolate, for the Great Being who never fails 
those who trust in Him, provided for them, not abundantly 
but sufficiently. Among the near friends of the family a fund 


had been provided sufficient to supply them with a small © 


yearly income, and on it Mrs. Mansfield was ‘enabled to live, 
devoting her time to completing the education of her daughters. 
Of course for Brunhild to become a member of that little 
circle Was now an impossibility; but hoping once more to 
find a happy home in England, she sought the same governess 
agent, and being strongly recommended by Mrs. Mansfield, 
very soon obtained a situation. ‘The lady and gentleman in 
whose family she was to reside were to be in London or 
a certain day, and they appointed Brunhild to meet them 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, in time to start for their home in the 
eountry by a mid-day train. In accordance with this arrange- 
ment, she got to London the day before, and leaving her 
luggage at the railway terminus, went to spend the night with 
her dear friend, Mrs. Mansfield. It was a time of mingled joy 
and sorrow,—so much to be told and sympathized in, a world 
of love and feeling crowded into a little space; but yet both felt 
asad pleasure in the time, brief as it was, although the visit 
seemed hardly begun when Brunhild had to start for her 
appointment. On reaching the hotel, she was ushered into 
a large sitting-room, in the farthest part of which sat a lady 
and gentleman. The waiter told her they were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon, and announcing her name, closed the door and left her. 
_ Brunhild advanced timidly to the table at which they were 
seated, but neither took the slightest notice of her for some 
time after she had reached it. At length Mrs. Dixon said, 
looking coldly at her,— | 

“You are before the time we named, so you must wait here, 
a8 We are going out for a short time.’’ And rising, she left 
the room, followed by her husband. 
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Chilled and disappointed, Brunhild sat down and waited 
, patiently until the waiter, rushing into the room, announced 
that the train was almost about to start, and just at the last 
moment Mr. and Mrs. Dixon appeared, and calling to Branhild 
_ to follow them, hurried into a carriage, the door of which wag 
immediately shut to, the whistle sounded, and the train was in 
motion. On looking round her, Brunhild found that all the — 
seats were occupied, and although feeling nervously awkward, 

she-was forced to stand, until, after some ten or fifteen miles of 
the journey, a gentleman insisted on her occupying his place, 
No notice whatever was taken of the poor girl during the 
entire journey by either Mr. or Mrs. Dixon, and faint and 
weary in mind and body, she was glad when they at last 
arrived at Deer Park. The children were in waiting in the 
drawing-room to receive them, and their introduction to their 
new governess consisted of a warning equally addressed toe 

both, not to “presume to speak anything but German.” 

Such .a beginning was very unpromising, and it proved but the 
days and weeks. Neither the 
lady nor gentleman condescended to hold any conversation with 
“the governess,” who was treated as a creature, or rather a 
machine, without feelings or affections. Mr. Dixon gave his 
 @rders in bad German, and Mrs. Dixon found fault in worse 
French ; nothing seemed to give them pleasure, and no effort 
of hers to advance the education of their children met witha 
shadow of approval. Brunhild found it a very trying time, but 
upheld by her trust in God, she persevered in doing her duty, 


S although unassisted by a kind word and unrewarded by an 


appreciating glance or smile. She had not been more than 
- three months at Deer Park when a letter from Lottchen an- 
nounced the death of her cross grandmother, and that she had 
entered. family in Dresden as governess, and had the happiness ~ 

of frequently seeing Emilie. This letter caused Brunhild to. 

feel an irrepressible longing to be again reunited with her 
sisters; and unknown to her, God was preparing the way for : 
their once more living happily together under, the same 200 
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coldness and unkindness of Mr, and Mrs, Dixon in- 
‘greased rather than diminished as time went on, but Brunhild 
tried to awaken some sensibility in the hearts of theirchildren. _ 
a Mrs. Mansfield she obtained many interesting re- 
ligious publications for them, and before long she had the — 
satisfaction of perceiving that their hearts were becoming — 
awakened, not only to a feeling of affection for herself, but 
also to an interest in religion. 
But the day of deliverance was nearer than Brunhild ex- 
pected. The post brought her one morning a letter from — 
Emilie, containing the intelligence that, within a day of each - 
other, their aged grandparents had passed away, their last 
moments beautified by the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, — 
beneath whose glorious effulgency they had entered into rest. _ 
During Brunhild’s stay the happy work of their conversion — 
had been begun, and it had quietly gone on, with Emilie’s help, 
until perfect peace had been their portion. They had left 
their furniture and any little property they had to bequeath,to — 
the three sisters, and now Emilie and Lottchen begged of 
Brunhild to return to them as soon as possible, proposing to 
open a school and live once more happily together. Brunhild 
had long expected to hear that her grandparents had passed — 
away from earth, therefore after a few natural tears of regret, _ 
her thoughts turned to the brighter side of the picture, and 
she indulged in a day-dream of happiness which was only dis- 
pelled by the necessity for a present exertion in order’tosecure 
_ As soon as her thoughts were sufficiently collected forthe 
_ purpose, Brunhild wrote a polite note to Mrs. Dixon, an- 
nouncing the death of her grandparents, and her intention of 
returning to Germany at the end of a month. To this note 
Mrs. Dixon did not vouchsafe any reply, but her increased 
uritability of manner showed that she bitterly resented Brun- 
hild’s presumption in withdrawing herself from her family. 
_ When the day at length arrived for her departure, Brunhild 
took an affectionate leave of her pupils, who promised her 
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they would remember her efforts for their eternal welfare ; 
and thus satisfied that she had at least endeavoured to Sow 
the good seed in their hearts, she went to the drawing-room 
to say farewell to their parents. Mrs. Dixon was not visible, 
- &§ and Mr. Dixon remained buried in his newspaper, scarcely 
[8  deigning to nod in token of farewell. The carriage was an- 
nounced,—and bowing to him grav ely, Brunhild left the room, 
and was soon driying rapidly from the scene of her late un- 
pleasant existence. On reaching London she indulged herself 
| with a visit of two days to her friend, Mrs. Mansfield, who 
ea ‘ warmly entered into her plans for the future, and prayed 
k [ sincerely that they might be crowned by fruition, and then, 
refreshed and strengthened by her sojourn with so dear a friend, 
Brunhild pursued her journey. 

For six months after her return to Germany, she had to 
study hard to obtain a diploma enabling her to open a school; 
and then, with the aid of her sisters, she undertook the educa- 
tion of those children committed to her care, humbly trusting 
} that God would enable them so to guide these lambs of His 
ed} flock that they might find them a crown of rejoicing in the 
& great day of His appearing. Thus trying to do all to God's 
, glory, they advanced in His fear and love, having enough to 
supply their daily wants, but not ‘gifted with superfluous 
things. 


| The war so. lately threatening all social ties in Germany 


a 


interfered in no slight degree with the three sisters, who were 
living together alone, yet not unprotected, for God was with ©” 
‘them ; and in a letter addressed to Mrs. Mansfield in August, 
Brunhild writes thus :—_ 
“What a sad state of things we have lived in here! Not 
‘ that we particularly had to complain. Thank God, we have 
a all been spared, and have suffered very little comparatively 
18 . speaking; but the continual anxiety, and grief for the sad eir- 
| 13 cumstances that have driven brothers to fight against brothers, 
. a were enough to break one’s heart. At one time we were iD 
BEE great danger; and even now the place is being fortified more 
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strongly, so that it seems very unlike peace. You may fancy 
that we have had great trials on account of this war. No 
; English parents would leave their children while it continues, 
and people only think of providing the mere necessaries of 


life. At four different times we have had three soldiers quar- | 


tered upon us, whom we had to provide with every comfort, 
for they were our so-called enemies. As such they behaved very 
well, and were so contented that they were very sorry to leave 
us. Not so we, who had sometimes nothing to live from for 
the next day. However, the Lord has also in this time proved 
to be full of love and compassion, and we have never actually 


wanted. We have great reason to thank Him, for how many | 


are there around. us who mourn their dear lost ones, besides 
being deprived of all resources whatever! Yes, it was a heavy 
affliction, but I have no doubt that the people wanted it ; they 
did not know the value of true peace, especially that peace that 


passeth all understanding. Jam happy to say that Dresden 


is one of those few towns in Germany where the true Christian 
spirit prevails, but of course there are many who are still far 
off the way of salvation. We have very good preachers here. 


I heard a sermon lately that did me much good, because it 


roused me and made me feel that I have become weaker since 
Tam here, and that so many things have preoccupied my mind 
that I have seldom had such happy communion with our God. 
I have but a few little girls in my day school now; two of 
them are Jews, but their parents wish them to be trained as 
Christians, so I can, perhaps, with God’s blessing, do a good 
work still. I always long for Sunday, when I can rest and 
enter into my favourite occupations. We have not much, but 
my sisters and I live very happily together. And now farewell, 
my dearest friend. May the Lord keep and bless you is the 
of your loving Brunhild.” 
; ‘his is no fancy sketch, it is a true story. This letter is 
copied verbatim, and these three sisters live a monument of 
God’s saving grace. 
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Concerning Lnsect Pobernation, 


ScaRceExy have the nights grown chill, and brilliant hues of 
autumn succeeded to the dark deep green of summer, than in. 
numerable insects set forth in search of winter quarters ; 
a general migration may be observed, and the selected dormi- 
tory of every insect (however minute), is admirably adapted 
to its constitution and mode of life. While some, slightly 
affected by the cold, are careless of providing anything like a 
secure retreat, others, more impatient of the winter's frosts 
and snows, either prepare cavities in moss, among dead leaves, 
and decayed wood ; or else, taking advantage of the numberless 

cracks and corners formed by nature, they hybernate in the 
interstices of old tree-stems; in banks where cowslips and 
primroses appear in spring, or among lichen-dotted stones 
where ferns and foxgloves grow contiguous. You remember, 
reader, how the other day, when you had pulled away the bark — 
from some time-honoured oak, there lay exposed to your view 
a sociable party of earwigs; and probably, had not your 
curiosity impelled you to. disturb them, they would there have 
comfortably slept away the winter months in that singular 
manner. 

Yonder old oak tree, too, with its rich garniture of moss, 
and brilliantly-tinted lichens, shelters innumerable sleepers; 
the park palings, hoary with grey tufts of thread moss, protect 

| ina similar manner, many a wayfaring insect who has crept 
» . there for its winter sleep. The stream that flows beside the 
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Ay ‘ old oak and palings is frozen over; yet beneath its canopy of 
Shel ice slumbers many a summer reveller, passing its larval state 
A aquatically, although afterwards to become atrial. The frost- 
ai | bound earth over which you tread swarms with unconscious 
4 i; sleepers, and you can scarcely look upon ,* single object with- 
ia out seeing the home or haunt of some quiet being, whom 
| the fierce east wind, nor yet the driving sleet nor 


Snow mey disturb.. 
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Tf at all inquisitive, reader, you will probably ask, Why is 
this? We answer, because the earth becomes to most of the 
insect tribes an unprofitable waste during nearly half the 
year, affording them no appropriate nourishment. Scarcely, 
therefore, have the leaves begun to change their bright green 
hue for one of dying pallor, and the flowers to fade from our 
eyes, when numberless insects that feed on vegetables, looking 
in vain for their accustomed food, and finding that the juices 
of all plants are no longer fresh and flowing, and that the 


plants themselves are becoming sear and yellow, they hastily 


retire from their accustomed haunts. 

But you may further inquire, How are such myriads sus- 
tained until the coming spring-time? By what means has 
the Creator of the universe secured their continuance in life 
when deprived of their natural food, and when seen no longer 
in our woods and fields? By a series of provisions, admirable 
indeed, founded upon the faculty which insects possess, in 
common with many of the larger animals, even that of passing 
_ the winter in a torpid state, and thus being enabled to exist 
through that period, either in an imperfect state, where the 
organs of nutrition are undeveloped, or, if in a perfect state, 
_ by inclining each creature to seek out an appropriate retreat, 
where it either falls into a profound sleep, or remains partially 
dormant. 

When, therefore, insects are thus impelled by an irresistible 
impulse to repair to some congenial haunt, the increasing cold 
of the atmosphere produces effects upon them similar to such 
as occur in the dormouse or hedgehog. At first they become 
‘partially benumbed, but if touched, the sleepy insects are still 
capable of motion, and occasionally exhibit some degree of 
_irnitation. As the cold increases, however, all animal functions 
cease ; the little sleeper breathes no longer, and has no need of 
air; its nutritive secretions also become dormant, and food is 
Consequently not required; the muscles even lose their irrita- 
bility, and the whole of the tiny frame is utterly powerless. 

To use the words of the poet :— 
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‘Yes, reader, such are even the effects produced among the 


only at two degrees (Reaumur) below freezing-point, and 
apparently seek to preserve themselves from the cold by 


_ provision, become lethargic at precisely the same temperature 


sion, and some will even creep from out of their domiciles. 


again sets in. 
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|. As thick as idle motes in summer day ; 
Not one eftsoons in view isto be found, 
But every one strolls off his own glad way. 
‘Wide o’er the cheerless earth’s sad blank area, 
With all the places that thereto pertains, 
No living creature can be seen to stray, 
While solitude and perfect silence reigns, 
And not a sound is heard, save of the wind that ’plains.” 


insect tribes by the stealing on of winter, and subsequently by 
extreme cold. But the degree of their torpidity generally 


_ depends upon atmospheric temperature, and is consequently 


liable to considerable variations. Ants, we read, become torpid 


clustering together in a heap. When the temperature is 


above this point, they follow their usual occupations, and 


Huber has even seen them walking upon the snow, to obtain 
the little nourishment they require from their friends, the 


aphides, who act, it seems, in the capacity of tiny ‘cows 


towards them. Strange to say, the aphides, by an admirable 


as the ants, and consequently awake simultansously: with 


‘them. 


it happens not unfrequently that ioe the bleak east wind 


is still, and sunny gleams breaking through the struggling 


clouds are attended by a soft south wind, that a partial animation 
is visible amongst such insects as are not extremely susceptible 
of cold; their limbs and antenne resume the power of exten 


But, as a rule, hybernating insects are not induced by the 
mildness of the atmosphere during winter to quit their places 
of retreat.. Conscious, apparently, that.no dependence cam be 
placed upon their pleasurable feelings, they remain quietly at 
home, awaiting a renewal of their insensibility when the cold 
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Should, however, the wenthee continue mild for a few 
insects awake from their torpidity, although very 
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wisely continuing to hybernate. Kirby notices this curious 


fact. He relates that having removed some de* bark from an _ 


quarters which were full of life and activity. This insect 
colony was exposed to the sunbeams, shone 
upon the bark covering the retreat. — 
When about to hybernate, insects place 
selves in the attitude which they ordinarily assume when 
at rest,—others take a position adapted to their new state of 
being. Thus, while some species coil themselves up like — 
snakes, with their heads in the centre, others adhere by their 
feet to the under surface of the stone, or whatever it may be, 
which serves them for a retreat, with their backs towards the 
ground, in which posture they are probably protected inan _ 
effectual manner from the wet; others, strange as if may — 
seem, walk backwards into some small hole which is suited to 
their bodies, and carry with them a leaf or a piece of moss, 
which serves as a door whereby to close the entrance. In fact, 
their modes of passing the long dreary months are so various — 
that we cannot further enlarge upon them, but must leave the 
reader to discover them for himself, which he cannot well fail 
do (if he use his eyes well) when walking in 
Country on a winter's day. 
~ Four separate stages of existence are common to the i insect 
_ tribes, and in two of these, wherein they pass the winter, — 
namely the egg and pupal states, the organs for taking food 
are not generally developed, and consequently the insect is not 
capable of eating, but in the states of Jarva and imago theit 


old apple tree, he discovered several insects in their winter _ 


abstinence from food is entirely owing to the torpor which the _ ) 


cold occasions. This then is the condition of the insect world, 
that of unconscious sleepers, which await the return of spring 


for their awaking and goin g forth into a — creation 9 herbs 
and flowers. 


The irresistible impulse which evidently directs the move- 
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| ‘ ments of the insect tribes in search of hybernacula at the 
i q | right season, is beyond our power of explanation. The 
‘ 4 - lations of philosophers of various times as to the nature of 
| a “instinct” are all of them fallacious. Instinct, however, ig 


_ neither the impulse of the Deity, nor reason, as has been rashly 


supposed. Without attempting anything like a logical defini- 
tion of it, which in the present state of our knowledgé is 


4 impossible, and which, even if possible, would scarcely interest 
t the reader, we may term instinct, “an unknown faculty 
4 implanted by the Creator in the constitutions of insects — 
4 and other animals, by which, independent of observation, 
13 instruction or experience, and of course without any know. 
el q ledge of the end in view, they are impelled to the performance 
geil of actions, tending both to their own well-being and that 


of their species,” and with.this description (or rather confes- 
sion of ignorance) the writer begs leave to withdraw for the 
year, hoping to make Surther acquaintance with the reader in 
a future volume. EDWARD J. 8. CLIFFORD. 


Pesterdav, To-day, and To-morrow. 


v WueEw at the close of the day we lie down to rest, we 
are in no doubt but that the light will greet us in the 
morning ;: and when, rising from our slumber, we behold | 
the day, we haye no hesitation in affirming that so surely as 
the sun has risen go surely will he set again. The movement 
of time is so noiseless as to be only perceptible to those who 
watch it narrowly. Day succeeds night and night day with 
unceasing regularity. So constant and undeviating are the 
wheels of time, so smoothly and steadily do they run, that we 
are prone to forget their movement altogether. | 
Yesterday is ‘lost in the business or pleasure, the Joy or 
pain, the sorrow or gladness of to-day, and to-day glides away 
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so rapidly as to bring to-morrow upon us before we are pre- 
pared for its approach. | | 

The older we get the more quickly does time appear to fly. 
It is like climbing a steep hill: when we are going up one. 
side it appears slow work with us, but once pass the top and 
begin to descend, and our speed seems to increase at every step 
we take. 

The majority of my readers are yet climbing the hill, and 
now, While in all human probability there is a long life stretch- 
ing out before them, is their opportunity to “take time by the 
forelock,” to consider well its value, and to meditate and 
resolve upon plans for its proper use. 

One day is no great space of time, and may in itself appear 
_ of little value, a trivial thing not worth considering, something 

about which we may be totally indifferent: yet it is worth 
while to remember that out of the days are made the weeks 
and months and years ; that a day is a portion of all time, and 
without the part we could not have the whole. 

Each evening we reach as it were a milestone in the path 
of life; each day is one more brick added to the edifice all are 
building. It depends upon ourselves whether, in our journey, 
we gain strength and power, experience and wisdom ; whether 
or no each brick be laid wisely and well. | 

The knowledge obtained in one day’s journey is useful for 
the next, and one brick is laid upon another which is beneath 
it. One day is connected with another, and each of great 


value in itself. He was a wise man who, at the close of 


every day, subjected his doings to retrospective thought and 
. examination, and at any time when the day had passed over 
his head without his having performed some good deed, used 
to exclaim, “ Here is a day lost!’? Depend upon it, if there 
is no advancement in holiness or knowledge, the day is lost. — 
lt is impossible to recall the time which is past: we cannot 
_ bring back yesterday and live it over again; it is gone from us 
for ever, and is utterly beyond our reach; but if we are wise 
and careful we may use the lessons which its failures and 
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successes taught us for our future guidance. The wise 

traveller, looking back upon the part of his journey already 
accomplished, endeavours to find out how it was that he sue. 
ceeded here and failed there, in order that his future course 


may be benefited by the experience thus gained. So yesterday 


is of value to us; not that we may waste time in useless 
repinings over its shortcomings, but that we may apply its 
lessons to our conduct to-day. 

And of what great importance is this to-day—this atom of 
time which will so soon pass away and be called yesterday! 
“ Rome was not built in'a day,” but there was one day when 
it was first commenced, however meanly, and that day was 
of no small importance to the world! 

“ A bird in the hand,” the adage says, “is worth two in the 
bush; and therefore to-day must be more valuable than 
yesterday, since that is gone, or than to-morrow, which is not 
yet come. There is no time like the present, for “ procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time ;” and therefore, if there is any good 


| thing within our power to. be done, let us do it to-day. Is 


there some strong temptation which constantly assails you, 
and have you resolved that to-morrow you will resist and con- 
quer it? Offer this sin battle to-day, and if its head is shown, 
strike it to the earth, for to-morrow it may take you unawares, 
and sting and poison you; if left alone but for a day, it will 
grow and increase in strength. Is there some wrong to be 
repaired, some gentle word to. be spoken, or kindly action 
done? Let us do it to-day, for we cannot tell what a day 


may bring forth, and to-morrow we may be unable to do that 


which to-day lies in our path. 
Do not let us be putting off until to-morrow that which we 
can do to-day, nor do things carelessly and thoughtlessly to-day 
with the idea that to-morrow we will do better; for to-morrow 
will bring. its own duties and work, and if we do badly to-day 
there is every probability of doing worse to-morrow; but, 
doing as, well as we can to-day, there is a great chance that 

to-morrow we shall do better. 
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To-morrow is to some extent dependent upon to-day, and 
the brick we lay then will rest the more securely because to- 
day's has been set with care. <As the poet has written,— 


‘¢ All are architects of fate, 
- Working in these walls of time ; 
Some with massive heads and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


“ Nothing useless is or low: 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seem but idle show 
Strengthen and support the rest. 


‘‘ For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with material filled ; 
Our to-day and yesterday 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


“ Truly shape and fashion then, 
Leave no yawning gap between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


* * * * * 


“ Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
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“ Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.” 


lathe 


Pel 


And now let my readers apply these thoughts to that matter 
which is of highest importance; and availing themselves of 
to-day, which is present with them, be prepared for to-morrow, 
whatever it may bring; not forgetting that the time must come 
when earthly yesterdays, to-days, and to-morrows shall be 
gone for ever, and we enter upon an eternity of pain or bliss.. 

J. M. 
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Wambles about Wome. 


YORKSHIRE. 


‘Yorxsuire is not only the largest county in England, but 
is much larger than any other two put together. In popu. - 
Jation it about equals Denmark, and exceeds both Norway 
and Hanover; Saxony slightly surpasses it, but Greece does 
not contain half as many people. This large and important 
ecunty has as great a variety of scenery as any county in 
England. My rambles have been frequent and varied jin this 
interesting district, but I will confine my remarks on this 
occasion to a trip across the county, from Ilull in the east, 
to Keighley in the west. 

Hull is so large and important a seaport, and its docks 
present so busy and interesting a scene, that a descrip 
tion: would take up all our space, and after all be a very 
defective account; 1 will therefore simply refer to one cir 


-- eumstance, and then pass on. The mouth of the Humber 


is muddy and shallow; sailors say many unpleasant things 


. about it; and the fishes that sport in it are not generally 
of a large class. Occasionally, however, a whale loses his 
_ bearings, turns round Spurn Point, and sails up the Hum- 
ber. The further he goes, the worse he fares; for he 


finds himself constantly running aground, and should the 


tide be against him, he is very likely to be left om a 


sand-bank, or on shore. Such an unfortunate monster had | 


been found on the sand near Sunk Island; he had struggled 
bravely for life, as the state of the sands indicated, but, 


unable to regain his favourite element, had died on the beach. 
The news soon reached Hull; a company of fishermeri went 
to seize the prize, and, on the occasion to which I refer, they _ 
were just bringing it into the docks. The huge animal floated 
along like a loaded raft; six sailors were stationed on it, and 
by means of oars they guided it safely into the dock. 

Every thing connected with whales awakens lively interest i 
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Hull; for many of the townspeople have either been actively 
engaged in the whale fishery themselves, or have friends who 
are so engaged. For above a hundred years Hull has been 
the chief English port connected with the Northern whale 
fishery. A traveller, who made a “Tour” through England 
in 1769, says respecting Hull, “Three large ships, of about 
500 tons each, made the voyage this year; one of which 
caught four whales and a half.” This remarkable capture of the 
half-whale is afterwards thus explained :—“ If two ships join in 
taking a whale, they divide it.” In 1818, the year in which 
the whale fishery reached its height, sixty-three ships belong- 
ing to Hull were engaged in the whale fishery, but as whales 
are gradually decreasing in the North, the number of vessels 
engaged in the work is decreasing too. 

Having arranged to go by steamer to York, I hurried off 
from the shouting crowds to the Ferry-boat Dock, and soon 
after found myself on my way up the Humber. The river is 
nearly three miles wide at Hull, and from the shore it presents 
avery striking appearance; but a view from the river is not 
remarkably interesting. The Yorkshire coast on the north, 
and that of Lincolnshire on the south, are both very flat. 
The junction of the Ouse and Trent, about sixteen miles from 
Hull, forms a picture which is full of interest. The Trent, 
having gathered the waters of Staffordshire and Nottingham- 
shire, brings its grand collection to this particular place, where 
the Ouse, having drained the greater part of Yorkshire, joins 
it; and the two together form the Humber. Our. steamer 
turned into the Ouse, and in a few minutes both the Trent and 
the Humber were out of sight. Ten miles up the river we 
came to Goole, where the river Don, with its improved outlet, 
the Dutch river, empties itself into the Ouse. An hour after 
we passed the mouth of the Aire on the left bank, and later 
still the mouth of the Derwent on the right. The objects of 
interest on the banks were not numerous, the shades of 
evening were setting in, the water in the Ouse scarcely per- 


mitted us to progress at all in some of its parts, and here and 
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there a sudden turn almost landed us on the bank.. 


; before’ we reached York we saw its lights, and when at last 
we arrived in that famous city it was not without some sense 
. of relief that we escaped from the slow-going steamer, 
| , it York is the metropolis of the north, and is full of interest. 
| : | 4 3 ing associations. At the present time the Minster and city 
He 4 walls are perhaps the most striking objects to an inquiring 
Bie visitor. The former was then undergoing repairs to such an 
' ney extent that I saw the internal arrangements to great disad- 
| i } vantage; but a number of views from the wall by moonlight, 
4 and a corresponding number from the same position by sun- 
4 4 light, convinced me of the exceeding beauty of the venerable 
Ve 4 pile. . From the walls, too, during my moonlight rambles, I 
eed was favoured with an excellent view of a comet that was just 
eg: then attracting special attention; because it had been ascertained 
4g that the strange meteor had a regular time for appearing in 
He i our part of the universe, but that his visits had pitnerts been 
| few and far between. 
From York to Leeds by rail, vid and 
uaa -Harrowgate, was too hasty a trip to supply me with useful 
ik ; facts about the district, and Leeds is too large, busy, and im- 
aaa portant a town for a short description, so I merely relate one 
interesting fact, and again proce¢d. Having understood, from 
that the scholars of the Doncaster Deaf and 
7 ; Dumb Institution were to be publicly examined, I took care 
‘ { to be present. About twenty of these interesting but un- 
5 | fortunate young persons were on the platform. They were 


examined in Scripture history, the Gospel narrative as arranged 
by Mr. -Mimpriss, on geography, grammar, arithmetic, We. 
Their answers were promptly and correctly given, and their 
knowledge of the Gospels was surprisingly extensive and 
accurate. For a time the teachers of the Institution con- 
ducted the examination, but afterwards questions were invited 
from the company; such questions were then written on & 
black-board, and some scholar wrote an answer underneath. 
Difficult notation and numeration exercises, answers to questions 
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in simple proportion, the names of objects in the room, &c., 
were given in a good hand, and with correct spelling. To test 
them as to their idea of such abstract words as “apprehension,” 
“compassion,” “ forgiveness,” &c., a list of such words was 
written down, and the first on the list selected. One scho- 
lar instantly seized his bottom lip, knit his brows, and bent 
his head as if in deep thought; then suddenly resuming his 
natural posture he nodded complacently, as if to say, “Ah! I 
apprehend now.” Another, on seeing the word, put on a 
dark frown, looked suspiciously among his schoolfellows, then 
suddenly seizing one of them by the collar, looked round to 


the company to see if he had not “apprehended” a party. — 


On the whole, the exhibition was one of remarkable interest, 
and could scarcely fail to increase the supporters of such a 
valuable institution. 

From Leeds I proceeded on foot to Kirkstall Abbey, one of 
the most interesting ruins that our land contains. The 
legend connected with its origin is as follows:—About seven 
hundred years ago a pious shepherd, named Seleth, lived in 


the south of England. To him the Virgin Mary appeared in ~ 


a dream ; “ Arise, Seleth, ’’said she, “ and go into the province of 


York, and seek diligently in the valley of Airedale for a place — 


called Kirkstall, for there shalt thou prepare a habitation for 
brethren serving my Son.” Seleth trembled, but Mary pro- 


ceeded encouragingly, “Fear not, Seleth, I am Mary, the. 


mother of Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the world!” 
— BSeleth obeyed; begged his way to Kirkstall, reared an humble 

cell, and was soon joined by other good men. Henry De 
Laey, Earl of Lincoln, believing himself benefited by the 
prayers of these pious recluses, built for them the beautiful 
abbey whose very ruins call forth the admiration of all intelli- 
gent Visitors, 

Continuing my rambles I walked to Newlay and Farsley, 
through Calverley Wood, then by Apperley Bridge, Yeadon 


and Guiseley, to Otley. Walking leisurely by day, and stop- — 


ping here and there for the night, I found this part of my 
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tour full of interest. The natural beauties of Airedale are 
very numerous, and the signs of busy life all along the road 
gave additional pleasure. Fields and roads and village streets 
contained large quantities of woollen cloth in various stages 
of preparation, showing how closely these country people were 
connected with the staple manufactures of Leeds and. Bradford. 

Near Otley is a romantic region called the Shevin, where 
trees, rocks, and precipitous hill-sides form special attractions 
to picnic parties. On the occasion of my visit, the scholars 
of a large academy had come out for a holiday. These young 
gentlemen, as one of their masters constantly called them, had 
evidently determined to have their own way forthe day. Don- 
keys, balls, hoops, sacks, &c., had been provided, and prizes for 
excellence in running, jumping, and riding were offered ; but 
only a few meek little fellows competed; the others set off to— 
explore the neighbouring villages, or climb the highest trees, 


or loosen large stones from the earth and send them with 


fearful velocity down the steepest places, totally regardless. of 
their companions who were scattered about the hill-side. The 
teachers were at their wits’ end to know what to do; coaxing, 
advising, directing, all failed; and threatening became the 
general order of the day.. “Smith, come to me in the morn 


ing.” “Brown, lose your play all the rest of the week.” 


“ Jones, remember you have no pocket-money on Saturday.” 
“Robinson, write out a passive verb.’”” This seemed to be 
reckoned the most effectual punishment, for “ Write outa 
passive verb ” was constantly heard, and the teacher's note-book 
was as constantly out to register the offenders. On such 
occasions all reasonable liberty should be granted, but cer- 
tainly this unruly set of young gentlemen went. far beyond 
the bounds of prudence. The usher, with whom I contrived | 
to have a chat, assured me that the young gentlemen hind so — 
of much their own way at the academy, that they were always — 


unmanageable on holiday occasions. 


My rambles extended to Bradford, Keighley, Huddersfield, 
and Halifax ; much of the journey I did on foot, and many of 
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the villages did I explore, but I can now only afford room to 
say that my “ Yorkshire tour” satisfied me that when York- 
shiremen boast of their native county, they have great reason 
for so doing. 

| 


Lord, Teach us tehat to Sav. 


“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to 
His mercy He saved us.”’—J1TUs i. 6. 
Wuat shall we plead before the throne 
At the great judgment-day ? 
Lest Thou our sonship then disown, 
Lord, teach us what to say! 


Shall we recount—O Father, say— . 
The deeds of love we wrought ; 
— The fulness of our faith display, 

The mines of virtuous thought? 


Or a rich altar shall we build, 
And lowly offering make 

Of sins subdued, of passions quelled, 
And so Thy pity wake? 


What shall we plead, that day of gloom, 

_ That last and solemn day ? 

Lest Thou pronounce a fearful doom, 
Lord, teach us what to say. 


“Sinners, behold, beside my Throne 
The Man of Sorrows stands, © 
With streaming side and thorny crown, | 

And torn and bleeding hands! 


“ By those deep wounds and painful brow 
He did salvation win; 
His own dear blood He caused to flow, 
A sacrifice for sin. 
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“Come ye to Him, then, He shall plead 
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most valuable institution, the Sabbath school. “In all the sim- 
plicity of a truly great and good man he thus gives the history 
of the original movement :—“ The beginning of this scheme 
was this. Some business leading me one morning into the 
suburbs of the city where the lowest of the people (who are 


‘ 


Upon that dreadful day ; 

ti _. His precious blood is all your need, 

ik There is no other way. 

oy “ Down with your lofty walls of pride! 

coh _ Down with your fancied worth ! 

q And let the Saviour scatter wide 

Those dreams of sinful birth.” 1. By 

Footprints of Great fen. 
ROBERT RAIKES. 
q the year 1851, when the ordinary census of Great _ 
beth Britain was taken,.a religious census was also taken; and it 
was then’ ascertained’ that’there were 2,400,000 children be- 
te longing to-the Sunday schools of our country. These were 
a i under the management of an ‘army of Sunday school teachers _ 
b ES a numbering 250,000. It is impossible to estimate the vast 
LESH, amount of Christian influence exercised by this wonderful . 
eR army of workers. The man who was instrumental in the 
Bah hands of God of arousing so much zeal, and directing it ito 
ant y such a field of usefulness, has, in the existing Sabbath schools 
METH of our country, one of the grandest monuments with which 
“oud God has ever honoured one of His servants. That man was 
\ eu H Robert ,Raikes, of Gloucester. His benevolent heart had 
1 Beeb) already been affected with the sin and consequent misery of 
a4 oa in prisoners, and he had exerted himself wisely and beneficially 
Teed in their favour; but his name is more closely allied with that 
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principally employed in the pin manufactory) chiefly reside, I 
was struck with concern at seeing a group of children wretch- 


edly ragged at play in the street. I asked an inhabitant 


«hether those children belonged to that part of the town, 
and lamented their misery and idleness. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said the 
woman to whom I was speaking, ‘could you take a view of 
this part of the town on a Sunday you would be shocked 
indeed, for then the street is filled with multitudes of these 
wretches, who, released on that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, and cursing and 
swearing in a manner so horrid as to convey to any serious 
mind an idea of hell rather than any other place.’ I then 
inquired of the woman if there were any decent well-disposed 
women in the neighbourhood who kept schools for teaching to 
read. I presently was directed to four. To these I applied 
and made an agreement with them to receive as many children 
as I should send upon the Sunday, whom they were to instruct 
in reading and in the Church catechism. For this I engaged 


_ to pay them each a shilling for their day’s employment.” The 


good man had taken hold of a grand idea, and soon he took 
other good men into partnership in his honourable work. A 
few weeks after beginning, between two and three hundred 
children were gathered for Sabbath instruction; and when it was 
known that “clean hands, clean face, and combed hair ’’ were 
the only requisites for admission, the numbers greatly in- 


creased. The success which attended the efforts of Mr. 


Raikes in Gloucester encouraged others. In Leeds 1,800 
poor children were speedily collected ; in Stockport, Islington, 


and many other places the good work was commenced with 


great success. For nearly thirty years Mr. Raikes was spared 
to see the workings of his scheme. He was permitted to 
know more of the results of his efforts than is permitted to 


most of the servants of God, and having lived to see a 


“Sunday School Union ” established, capable of managing the 


work whatever dimensions it might assume, he peacefully 


entered into rest on 5th April, 1811. 
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Ellustrations of Scripture. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—No. 12, | 
“*€ Render to Casar the things that are Cesar’ s.””—Manx xii. 17. 


EnGianp had on various occasions suffered severely from civil wars, and 
was extremely unwilling to quarrel with its king. Charles I. was a king of 
the Stuart line, and though that family had been severely disciplined, their 
misfortunes had failed to make them wise. The consequence was that the 
forbearance ‘of his subjects through long years of oppression encouraged 


- Charles in his unc onstituti ional course. When it became evident that further 


submission was out of fhe question, Charles resolved to make war on his 
subjects. He had his standard decorated with the royal arms, and above 
them was inscribed the text, “Give unto Cwsar the things that are Caesar's,” 
On 22nd August, 1642, this standard was erected at Nottingham. It was 
fastened on the castle wall, that far and near it might be seen. The elements 
did not favour this challenge of a king, for during the night the wind seized 
the flag and threw it on the ground. This was considered a bad omen, and 
quite enough to indicate that the wall was the wrong place for it. The © 
castle hill was next tried, but it refused to open its breast for the flagstaff. 
The soldiers dug here and dug there, but, on the removal of the turf, stone 
appeared everywhere; at length, with their bayonets, the heralds made a 
hole for the staff, wedged it tightly in, and set a guard of soldiers, who, two 
by two, were to take turn in holding up this token of Charles's obstinacy. 
So for a month on the castle hill aes the flag pany the motto, “ Give 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. Ww. 
Tue Camp or Isnart.—The camp of Israel was in the form of a hollow 
square, with three tribes on each side. These were so arranged that the 
strongest tribe, Judah, 74,600, always took the lead in marclsing, and the 
next strongest, Dan, 62,700, brought up the rear. When they were in their 
encampment, each tribe was about an English mile from the sanctuary, 80 
that there was a space of about four square miles for the accommodation of 
the Levites and their cattle. The eastern side of the camp was most exposed 
to danger, and the western the least exposed; consequently we find, that 
though there were three tribes on each side, the number of effective men on 
the eastern side exceeded those on the western by 78,309. Ww. 
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 Racs.—The continent of Europe is the chief source of our supply of rags 
for the use of the papermaker, but we obtain them also from almost every 
other country, including Japan and the most remote States of South America. 
Irish rags are generally very filthy, so are Italian, Spanish, and Russian. 
The supply has lately fallen off. In 1865 there was a decrease of 5,200 tons 
over the preceding year, and a greater decrease still when compared with 
1863. 22,000,000 lbs. of woollen rags are annually converted into shoddy. 
A Cuiericat Huntsman.—The methods by which bishops, deans, and 
other ecclesiastics sought to enjoy life in the olden times were not. always 
approved by their superiors. Walter, Bishop of Rochester, was specially 
addicted to the pleasures of the chase, in the days of Henry II. At the age 
of eighty the bishop indulged himself, and was thus reproved by the Chan- 
cellor of Canterbury,—‘“ I wish you to know that the Pope has heard that 
you take no care of your diocese, and pay no regard to the dignity of your 
office, but give up your whole life to a pack of hounds, and that age has not 
produced any moderation in you. My father, a man of eighty, ought to 
have nothing to say to such matters, and much less a bishop. You are bound 
to pursue a very different kind of hunting.” : 
Tue Wuite Horse.—The white horse was the emblem of the Saxon 
race. Near Eddington, in Berkshire, there is a colossal figure of this 
animal carved upon the side of a hill. Its length is 325 feet, and its dimen- 
sions extend over an acre of ground. As the afternoon sun lights up the 
vale, this remarkable figure is visible at a distance of many miles, the white- 
ness of the chalk contrasting strikingly with the green of the surrounding 
turf. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have an ancient custom of 
annually assembling to ‘‘scour the horse,’”’ or remove the turf which has 
encroached upon it. | 
Tue Sweatinc Sickness.—In the days of the Tudors one of the chief 
scourges of the land was the sweating sickness. In this disease the hands 
and feet turned blue, the nails were curved, and the skin wrinkled. It was 
as rapidly fatal as the cholera. An old writer has thus described it—‘‘ Some 
_ in one hour, many in two it destroyed, and at the longest, to them that — 
_merrilye dined, it gave a sorrowful supper. As it founde them, so it toke 
_ them, some in sleape, some in wake, some in mirthe, some in care, some 
fasting and some ful, some busy and some idle, and in one house sometyme 
three, sometyme fiue, sometyme seuen, sometyme eyght, sometyme nine, 


sometyme all, of the whyche, if the haulfe in everye towne escaped, it was 
thought great fauour.” Ww. 
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Anrcootrs or Buffalo Fight.—Buffaloes form a most 
important article of food among the North American Indians, and travellers 
. frequently find themselves entirely dependent on the same supply. Some- 
times these animals become infuriated, and then they become very formid- 
able enemies to an attacking party. Captain Palliser, in his “ Solitary 
Hunter,” gives the following accpunt of a fight between a buffalo and a 
bull :— About three months previous to my arrival at Fort Union, and in 
the height of the buffalo breeding season, when their bulls are sometimes 
very fierce, Joe was taking the Fort Union bull, with a cart, into a point on 
the river above the fort, in order tq draw home a load of wood, which had 
been previously cut. and piled ready)for transportation the day before, when a 
very large old bison bull stood right i in the cart track, pawing up the earth, 
and roaring, ready to dispute the passage with him. On a nearer approach, 
instead of flying at the sight of the man who accompanied the cart, the bison 
made a headlong charge. Joe had) barely time to remove his bull’s head- 
‘stall and escape up a tree, being jutterly unable to assist his four-footed 
friend, whom he left to his own ropources. Bison and bull, now in mortal 
combat, met midway .with.a shock that made the earth tremble. Our pre- 
viously docile, gentle animal, becanje transformed into an infuriated beast, 
springing from side to side, whirling round as the buffalé attempted to take 
- him in flank, alternately upsetting) and righting the cart again, which he 
banged from side to. side and whirled about as if it bad been a band-box. 
Joe, safe out of harm's way, looked down from the tree at his champion’s 
proceedings, at first Meploring tha disadvantage he laboured under from 
bring harnessed to atcart, but when the fight had lasted long and furious, 
and it was evident that both combatants had determined. that one or the 
other should fall, his eyes were opened to the value of the protection afforded 
by the harness, and, especially by the thick shafts of the cart, against 
the short horns of the bison, who, although he bore him over and over again 
on his haunches, could not wound /him severely. On the other hand, the 
long sharp horns of the brave Fort Union bull began to tell on the furrowed 
 gides of his antagonist, until the {nal charge brought the bison, with a 
furious bound, dead under our hero’ feet, whose long, fine-drawn horn was 
deeply driven into his adversary’s h@art. With a cheer that made the wood 
ring again, down clambered Joe, and triumphantly caressing, also carefully 
examined, his chivalrous champion, who, although bruised, blown, and 
covered with foam, had escaped uninjured. It required all Joe’s nigger 
eloquence to persuade the bull to l¢ave the slain antagonist, over whom he 
stood long watching; evidently expecting him to get up again to renew the 
combat, Joe all the while coaxing him forward with, ‘Him dear good bull ; 
him go home now, and do no morp work to-day,’ which prospect ‘ Black 


Joe,’ in common with all his sable bgethren, consi as the acme of sub- 
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